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Introduction 


A distinguishing feature of the present historical period 
is the profound change taking place in the life of society: 
as a result of the consolidation of socialism and the weaken- 
ing of capitalism one social force is replacing another as 
the predominant force in the international arena — socialism 
is gradually becoming the decisive factor in mankind’s 
development. This change is exerting an enormous effect 
on the entire course of world events. It has an increasingly 
noticeable influence on how the basic problems of social life 
are being solved and an increasingly pronounced effect 
both on the mutual relations of the capitalist and socialist 
countries and on the internal processes unfolding in each 
of these two opposing world systems. The broad masses in 
all countries are showing a growing interest in the develop- 
ment of world socialism, its successes, difficulties and 
contradictions, i.e., all aspects of the new social system 
which is destined to become the way of life for all mankind. 

The successes registered by socialism and the steadily 
growing interest in it throughout the world evoke fear in 
its enemies. When socialism was taking its first steps in the 
world the bourgeoisie could console itself with illusions that 
the new social order was no more than an historical curios- 
ity; now, however, when one-third of all mankind is 
moving forward under its banner, the bourgeoisie’s former 
relative self-assurance is giving way to growing anxiety. 
The ideologists of capitalism are sounding the alarm, warn- 
jng their class of the dangers threatening it and calling on 
it to put a halt to the relentless development of events. 
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After the Second World War most of the defenders of 
capital were counting on the arms race, atomic blackmail, 
and the economic blockade imposed on the socialist coun- 
tries to halt the triumphant march of communism. Life 
itself upset these hopes and gave convincing evidence that 
the policy of atomic blackmail was too weak a measure 
when compared with the policy pursued by the new system, 
and that strategic missiles were powerless against the 
potency of socialist influence. A reactionary French journal- 
ist, Suzanne Labin, has written: “Democracy (according to 
bourgeois press tradition, this is the term used to signify 
capitalism. — Author) is dying because it is preparing only 
for nuclear war. . .it is dying because it refuses to respond 
to the political war that has been waged against it these 
last fifteen years. For many years the free world has been 

losing its positions everywhere But none of them has 

been lost because of an insufficiency of rockets in our 
arsenals. They have been lost because of our insufficient 
perspicacity and will in the face of the Soviets’ political 
war/’ 1 

Other ideologists of imperialism also acknowledge the 
defeat suffered by the bourgeoisie. Chairman of the 13th 
UN General Assembly Charles Malik, noting the steady 
growth of socialism and admitting that today the “free” 
capitalist world is on the retreat before socialism, said with 
alarm: “Freedom, then, is on the defensive, and not com- 
munism. Is it fated that the West should be always on the 
defensive?” 2 

Of course, the ideologists of capitalism, who do not 
recognise the objective laws of history, see the situation as 
being merely difficult, but by no means hopeless. Many of 
them are certain that all that is required is to develop a 
“progressive strategy”, do a good job with propaganda and 
skilfully implement the policy decided upon; history will 
then move along the foreordained channel of the agelong 
development of private property and private enterprise 
initiative. In attaching decisive importance to the choice of 
strategy, the use of propaganda and the implementation of 
P°bcy, that is, to the subjective factor, the ideologists and 
politicians of imperialism pin great hopes on ideological 


1 Suzanne Labin, Vie ou la mart du monde libre, Paris, 1961, p. 4. 
* Headers Digest , September 1960, p. 38. 
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and political means of struggle against communism; they 
see in them an escape from inexorable social laws. 

Throughout the postwar period, international life has 
been filled with innumerable and varied bourgeois plans to 
“contain” and “roll back” communism: economic pressure 
and local wars, subversion and espionage, bribery and 
promises, sowing of nationalism and encouragement of 
splitting activity, and finally, every kind of ideological 
poisoning — all has been used to turn back the wheel of 
history. 

A means widely used by reactionary forces to tight 
against social progress is anti-communism. All of the forces 
of the old world — imperialism and feudalism, rampant 
militarism and modernised colonialism, militant fascism and 
Pharisaical clericalism, reactionary trade union bureaucracy 
and Right-wing social reformism — see in communism a 
perilous threat to their very existence, and for this reason 
they form a common front in their struggle against it. 
However, the ideological wares produced by the ideologists 
of the separate detachments of this ill-assorted army vary 
considerably, being made to suit the needs and tastes of the 
particular milieu giving rise to them. 3 

Anti-communism is not some kind of special trend in 
reactionary ideology and policy, but their characteristic, 
distinctive feature, their intrinsic orientation under the con- 
ditions of society’s revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to communism; it is the main ideological and political 
weapon of contemporary imperialism. As stated in the 
Programme of the CPSU, “Under cover of anti-communism, 
imperialist reaction persecutes and hounds all that is pro- 
gressive and revolutionary; it seeks to split the ranks of 
the working people and to paralyse the proletarians’ will 
to fight.” 4 Infected with anti-communism today — albeit to 


3 The closeness between many of the anti-communist concepts of the 
undisguised bourgeois ideologists and the social-reformist ideologists has 
been adequately demonstrated in Soviet and foreign Marxist literature. 
Emphasis on this fact, however, is unfortunately rarely accompanied by 
an analysis of the differences that remain between the overtly bourgeois 
and the social-reformist ideologies, and this tends to hamper a class 
approach to these two independent ideological currents expressing the 
world outlook of different social groups within contemporary bourgeois 
society. 

4 Programme of the CPSU , p. 42. 
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varying degrees— are all the social groups that impede 
social progress. 5 

The first manifestations of anti-communism date back to 
the last century when communism was just taking shape 
as a socio-political movement. Great changes have taken 
place since then: socialism and its communist ideology have 
occupied a leading place in social life, a situation that has 
had an inevitable impact on the whole evolution of anti- 
communism — on its content and the extent to which it has 
spread. 

The consolidation of socialism and communism by the 
working class and the propagation of anti-communism by 
the bourgeoisie are not isolated processes: the more stable 
the positions of communism became in life, the more per- 
sistently was anti-communism spread in reactionary circles; 
the broader the international positions of socialism became, 
the more ramified did anti-communism become. Before the 
Second World War, when socialism had been established 
in only one country— the Soviet Union — anti-communism 
had mainly to do with falsifying the essence of socialism as 
a social system. After the war, when socialism had won 
out in a number of European and Asian states, the anti- 
Communists began to attack the new type of international 
relations, that is, the relations between socialist states. There- 
fore, added to the former anti-communist falsification of 
the essence of socialism as a social system , was the anti- 
communist falsification of the essence of socialism as a 
world system. 

In our time, no one is likely to deny that communism 
has indeed become the greatest ideological and political 
movement and socio-economic reality of the 20th century. 
It is winning the hearts and minds of millions upon millions 
of people. It is natural that capitalism is mobilising all 
means available to combat Marxist-Leninist ideology, the 
international communist movement, and the world socialist 
system. This continues to be the imperialist bourgeoisie’s 
main strategic line. 

The ideologists of imperialism continually increase their 
efforts to discredit socialism as a social system. To this end, 


. ^l c .P rcse " t book examines the anti-communism of the monopoly 
an d n <>t the anti-communism of the petty bourgeoisie, or 
e strata, whenever the latter is referred to, it will be so specified. 
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anti-communist propaganda is expanded to vast propor- 
tions. In the United States, almost all universities and col- 
leges have introduced lectures, seminars and symposiums on 
anti-communism. This subject is studied in half of the 
schools in the United States. In the state of Florida, for 
example, a 30-hour course of lectures entitled “Americanism 
versus Communism” was introduced by an act of legislation. 
A special Florida state committee examined 20 works re- 
commended for use as textbooks on anti-communism, and 
ultimately selected three: J. Edgar Hoover’s A Study of 
Communism , J. Jacobs’ The Masks of Communism , and a 
book called The Meaning of Communism , written by a 
member of Life magazine’s editorial staff William Miller, 
and two well-known “experts” on Russia, Henry Roberts 
of Columbia University and M. Shulman of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. These books were given a 
great deal of press ballyhoo, with even some prominent 
diplomats joining in. 

The advocates of anti-communism go all out in their 
efforts to instill false conceptions of communism in the 
minds of people. Their “courses” consist basically of slander 
against the socialist system, misrepresentation of the home 
policy and aims of the Communist Party and the socialist 
state and distortion of Marxism-Leninism. 

Along with this, the imperialist ideologists launch 
repeated attacks against the international relations of the 
socialist countries, applying maximum effort to discredit 
socialism as a world system. Although the monopoly bour- 
geoisie is far from being able to correctly understand the 
full historical significance of the world socialist system as 
the major factor in social progress, its class sense tells it that 
it is precisely in this — the unity of socialist forces — that the 
threat to its very existence lies. 

Finance capital does not skimp in providing resources to 
find an antidote, to find the best possible “Western policy” 
towards the socialist countries. So-called “research” into 
problems of world communism and the world socialist 
system is being conducted on a broad scale. The main centre 
for such activity is the United States of America, where 
there are over 200 institutes and university departments 
conducting studies of the USSR and Eastern Europe. The 
West German press reports that there are about 90 such 
institutes and departments in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many, such as the Institute of East European Studies in 
Munich the Federal Institute for the Study of Marxism- 
Leninism in Cologne, etc. Similar research centres exist in 
Britain Italy, France, Japan and other capitalist countries. 

These institutions are called upon to provide government 
agencies with information, give recommendations on strategy 
and tactics in the struggle against the socialist countries, and 
to provide ideas and materials needed for anti-communist 
propaganda. Such “research” activity, as a rule, has noth- 
ing in common with a serious, detailed study of the world 
socialist system. The real task of these “experts” on com- 
munism (on anti-communism, to be more precise) is to 
impede, in every possible way, the growing desire of the 
general public in the Western countries, including many 
representatives of the bourgeoisie, to learn the truth about 
the socialist countries. 

The basic method used by militant anti-communism in 
this sphere continues to be one of calumniating the relations 
between the socialist countries, distorting the foreign policy 
and goals of the Communist Parties, and trying in one way 
or another to discredit communism. 

Socialism, both as a social system and as a world system, 
is attacked by anti-Communists of all sorts and kinds who 
have their own “division of labour”. Some are cold war 
advocates who use a set of old, worn-out theses and are not 
averse to gross distortion and overt slander. This is the 
“vulgar” anti-communism of present-day “ultras”, “fanat- 
ics”, neo-fascists, etc. Others dress their conceptions up in 
objectivistic trappings, and their works often abound in 
carefully selected factual data designed to camouflage the 
tendentiousness of the conclusions drawn. Appealing to the 
man in the street in the capitalist countries, they even go 
so far as to acknowledge “certain” accomplishments of the 
new social system and of the international relations within 
the world socialist system. The more flexible and subtle 
forms of anti-communism became necessary because the 
former crude methods were patently untenable, lacked 
prospect and could not stand up under even elementary 
scrutiny. The advocates of imperialism continually search 
for new ideas and develop new arguments which might add 
at least some degree of verisimilitude. 

Anti-communism does not confine itself to the sphere of 
the present-day bourgeoisie’s spiritual life, but has developed 
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a whole system of political, economic and ideological mea- 
sures through which the imperialist powers try to exert their 
influence on the building of socialism, on the relations 
between the socialist countries, and on the world socialist 
system as a whole, with the aim of weakening it, splitting 
it and breaking it up into independent units. In other 
words, anti-communism is increasingly becoming one of 
the main aims in the activity of the state apparatus of 
the imperialist powers. That the monopoly bourgeoisie 
should take this posture is quite understandable: state- 
organised socialism is today an enormous material and moral 
force, whose influence is in direct dependence on the soli- 
darity of the countries making up this system. Therefore 
the essence of socialism, the nature of the world socialist 
system, its problems and contradictions, the nature of the 
new kind of international relations and their development 
are all the object of intense interest to the enemies of the 
new world — the ideologists and politicians of present-day 
capitalism who are flooding the world with their conceptions 
and recommendations. 

In relation to socialism as a world system, anti-commun- 
ism has at every turn a definite strategy and definite 
tactics. 

The main strategy line of the struggle of anti-communism 
against the world socialist system has remained basically 
unchanged throughout the whole period that the two systems 
have coexisted: the overall aim has been to turn all socialist 
countries onto the capitalist path. However, whereas at the 
height of the cold war, the essence of anti-communism’s 
strategic aims was expressed in a policy aimed at “military 
liberation” and intensified political and economic pressure 
on all socialist countries, these aims are now also connected 
with the use of one nationalistic conception or another, with 
distortions of socialism, with the encouragement of various 
so-called centrifugal tendencies and an emphasis on “poly- 
centrism”. Hence the urge to use every means to catalyse 
and intensify any splitting activity within the world social- 
ist system, if not to undermine it, at least substantially to 
weaken it. 

The modification of the basic aims is explained by the 
fact that the objective unfeasibility of the “liberation” 
policy, the socio-economic solidity of the socialist states, the 
existence of the Warsaw Pact, and the military and econ- 
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omic strength of the Soviet Union have obliged imperialism 
? 0 adopt a more flexible policy towards the world socialist 
svstem Moreover, anti-communism, as an official policy, 
also takes into account the development of actual contradic- 
tions between the socialist countries, the degree of their 
acuteness in one or another region or zone of the world 
socialist system and the differing possibilities for carrying 

out anti-communist actions. ,. c u , 

Therein lies the key to an understanding of the so-called 
balanced strategy of American imperialism towards the 
world socialist system, as seen, on the one hand, in the 
military adventure in Vietnam and the direct military 
containment” of communism in the countries of the Far 
East, and, on the other hand, in the intensified peaceful 
escalation” in Eastern Europe and the course towards evo- 
lution” to capitalism or, in other words, selective coexist- 
ence with socialist countries. 

The tactics of anti-communism are made to contorm to 
the strategy, and involve flexible changes in form and 
method of struggle, depending on the international situation 
and the social, economic and political developments within 
the socialist countries. At the present stage, anti-communist 
tactics are aimed first of all at weakening the unity of the 
socialist countries. With this aim in mind, the imperialists 
exaggerate the real and invent fictitious contradictions of 
the world socialist system, picture them as irreconcilable 
and, in this connection, propagandise as an alternative to 
socialism either capitalism or a ‘third way - an ^ integral 
system”, synthesising and selecting all of the best features 
of the two opposing social systems. In this, the anti-com- 
munist conceptions of socialism as a world system dovetail 
with anti- communist fabrications about socialism as a social 
system. 

Anti-communist fictions about the essence and develop- 
ment of socialism as a social system have been and continue 
to be subjected to systematic scientific analysis in Soviet and 
foreign Marxist literature. Many theoretical studies, begin- 
ning from right after the October Socialist Revolution, have 
been devoted to this aspect of the criticism of anti-com- 
munism. , 

Considerably less attention so far has been devoted in 
Marxist publications to a scientific criticism of anti- 
communist fabrications about socialism as a world system, 
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its internal ties and international relations. This criticism 
of anti-communism has not yet been reflected in special 
theoretical studies. Socialism made itself known as a world 
system only after the Second World War, following the 
victory of socialist revolutions in a number of European and 
Asian countries. In this relatively short period, the anti- 
Communists have written a great many articles, pamphlets 
and books dealing with the mutual relations of the socialist 
countries. The number of such works has increased partic- 
ularly in recent years, when, in connection with the split- 
ting activity of the Chinese leadership, sharp contradictions 
and fundamental differences of opinion have appeared in 
the world socialist system. . 

The present work — by no means a comprehensive critical 
analysis of the second aspect of anti-communism, that is, its 
interpretation of socialism as a world system — sets as its task 
to present a critique of: (a) a number of anti-communist 
conceptions of the world socialist system and the interna- 
tional relations within it (Chapters 1 and 2); (b) anti- 
communist views on relations between socialist and capital- 
ist countries (Chapter 3); and (c) anti-communist interpre- 
tations of the relations between the socialist countries and 
the developing countries (Chapter 4). 

Needless to say, each of these questions is examined only 
to the extent permitted by the space limitations chosen for 
this book. 






Chapter 1 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 

OF THE NEW TYPE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

AND FALSIFYING ANTI-COMMUNIST THEORIES 


The emergence of socialism beyond the boundaries of a 
single country and its transformation into a world system 
marked the beginning of a new period in history. Socialism 
began to determine not only the internal life of liberated 
peoples, but also the foreign relations of a whole group of 
countries; entirely new relations between states evolved and 
the development of an entirely new kind of international 
relations began. These are the relations between socialist 
countries, conditioned by the economic basis of socialism, 
its social structure and political organisation, Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and community of vital interests in the 
struggle against imperialism. 

The community of socialist states is an enormous material 
force, embracing 26 per cent of the territory and 35 per cent 
of the population of our planet and accounting for a steadily 
increasing proportion of the world’s production. For example, 
the socialist countries’ contribution to world industrial pro- 
duction has grown from 27 per cent in 1955, to the present 
level of 39 per cent. The socialist countries are ahead of 
the capitalist world in economic growth rates, their industrial 
production between 1950 and 1968 having increased 6.3 
times, as compared with a growth of 2.6 times in the coun- 
tries of the world capitalist system. The superiority of the 
new social system is becoming increasingly evident. 

Interstate ties of a new kind have taken shape within the 
world socialist system. These ties include, on the one hand, 
the objective interdependencies of all the socialist countries, 
which stem from their social system and exist independently 
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of the will and consciousness of the parties and governments 
of individual states, and, on the other hand, the economic, 
political and ideological relations, consciously organised by 
the parties and governments of the socialist countries, rela- 
tions which the Marxists-Leninists build on the principles of 
socialist internationalism, equal rights, and respect for 
national independence and sovereignty. 

The bourgeois approach to international relations ignores 
the objective relationships and regularities of development 
and stresses the subjective side, accenting the positions 
taken by individual leading personalities who allegedly 
always pursue arbitrary policy, establish international rela- 
tions and, in general, create history in accordance with their 
subjective wishes. This method, when applied in relation to 
the world socialist system, is used by its adherents to try 
to show that the socialist countries have no objective basis 
for unity. As for the subjective sphere, the bourgeois ideol- 
ogists maintain that here there has been, and will even 
develop more in the future, an impulse (a factor of “human 
nature”) towards domination and hegemony, which has 
always generated tendencies towards cleavage. 

But what actually is the objective basis of the unity of 
the socialist countries and, at the same time, of the new kind 
of interstate relations? 

In the economic sphere it consists of public ownership of 
the means of production, which not only unites people on 
a national-state scale and creates the conditions for the 
planned, proportional development of the national economy 
of a given country, but also corresponds to the requirements 
of internationalising the forces of production. It serves as 
the objective basis which creates all the prerequisites for 
abolishing exploitation of one nation by another and 
eliminating antagonisms between countries; moreover, 
public ownership forms the basis for bringing the countries 
and peoples of the world socialist system and their economic 
and social life closer together. 

In the social sphere, the basis for the new kind of inter- 
state relations is formed by the unity of the vital interests 
of the working people — the working class, peasantry and 
intelligentsia of the socialist countries — in building a new 
society and in the struggle to protect their socialist gains 
from imperialist encroachments. The friendly relations 
between the socialist countries also stem from the common 
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principles of their political organisation, i.e., state systems 
of the same type in which power belongs to the people under 
the leadership of the working class. 

Also uniting all the socialist countries is the objectively 
common character of their chosen path of social develop- 
ment and, stemming from this, their community of ideals 
and objectives in building socialism and communism and 
their internationalist duty to the international working class. 
Standing opposed to the socialist countries are the capitalist 
countries, whose chief foreign policy aim is to undermine 
and destroy the socialist system and then to break up the 
community of socialist countries in order to return them to 
the capitalist path of development. That is why, in this 
world conflict with capitalism, the socialist states are united 
by an objective community of anti-imperialist and social- 
ist tasks. 

Such is the objective side of the matter. 

However, the actual unity of the socialist countries is not 
achieved spontaneously owing merely to the objective 
community of their economic foundations, social structures, 
etc. It takes shape as a result of the conscious, purposeful 
activity of parties and governments in the sphere of inter- 
party and interstate relations, as a result of the consistent 
implementation of the principles of socialist internationalism 
and consolidation of the friendship and moral and political 
unity of the peoples of fraternal countries. 

The absence or relaxation of such activity can naturally 
weaken the positions of world socialism in its struggle with 
present-day imperialism, weaken the unity of the socialist 
states, threaten to turn the socialist community into a con- 
glomeration of disunited countries, impede the use of the 
advantages of socialism as a social system and decrease its 
influence on the world revolutionary process. In a word, it 
hampers the realisation and practical utilisation of the socio- 
economic and political community, which, as noted in the 
Programme of the CPSU, serves as the objective basis for 
durable and friendly interstate relations. 

For this reason, the ideologists of anti-communism make 
central to their strategy and tactics in regard to the world 
socialist system the exploitation of any manifestations of 
nationalism and national narrowness in the fraternal coun- 
tries, of nationalistic and great power tendencies which 
might cause substantial damage to the unity of the socialist 
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countries in their struggle with imperialism. The strategic 

Sm of anti-communist propaganda remains the same: to 

discredit socialism and the new type of interstate relations. 
Wh attempts are directed against the interests of the 
peoples of the socialist countries and against the interests 
developing countries, especially those who have 
chosen a non-capitalist path and aspire to take advantage 
of the experience accumulated by the socialist countries m 
effecting socio-economic transformations These attempts to 
discredit socialism are also aimed at undermining the confi- 
dence of the working people of capitalist countries in the 
programmes and policies of their Communist and W orkers 
Parties And finally, these anti-communist concoctions serve 
as the ideological foundation for the various versions of 
the “tough” political course that the imperialist powers 
follow in relation to the countries of the world socialist 

Among the anti-communist conceptions which falsify the 
socio-economic basis of the new kind of international rela- 
tions, the most widespread are, firstly, conceptions about the 
nature of the objective relationships between the socialist 
countries and, secondly, conceptions about the economic 
relations within the world socialist system. ^ 

Let us examine what these conceptions consist in and how 

they are argued. 


1. Bourgeois Conceptions of the Nature 
of the Relations Between Socialist Countries 

Running through all anti-communist conceptions of the 
world socialist system is the thesis that there is actually no 
new type of international relations at all, that, actually, the 
same relations prevail in the world socialist system as in 
the world capitalist system, namely, exploitation, imperialist 
dominance, subordination of the weak to the strong and the 
economically less developed to the more developed states. 
Painting the world in their own image and likeness, some 
anti-communist ideologists see in the new interstate relations 
only an artificially created “military-political bloc ; others 
see them as relations between a “dominating parent state 
and its “subordinate satellites”; and still others simply call 
the community of socialist countries a “communist empire . 
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Inasmuch as private ownership does not prevail in these 
countries, the preachers of anti-communism try to portray 
the relations between the socialist countries as a kind of 
socio-economic anomaly, as a “zigzag” of normal develop- 
ment. J his stand also determines their approach to social- 
ist reality: the accidental is pictured as being law-governed, 
the particular is passed off as the general, the transient is 
interpreted as being permanent, etc. 

It should be stressed at this point that in advancing one 
or another of the conceptions designed to discredit the new 
type of international relations, the imperialist ideologists 
endeavour to tie in their slanderous fabrications with actual 
features found in the development of the world socialist 
system at one stage or another. 

As we know, the world socialist system, being a socio- 
economic association of a number of countries of the same 
type, did not emerge all at once. Two basic stages are 
discernible in its development. 

The first stage embraces the period during which socialism 
evolved as a world system. It began in the mid- 1940s and 
ended in the late 1950s. This was the period during which 
the People’s Democracies were making the transition from 
capitalism to socialism and was a transitional period not 
only for each country individually, but also for the entire 
community of socialist states. Parallel with the establishment 
and perfection of socialist production relations in the 
People’s Democracies, on the one hand, and the postwar 
reconstruction and building of communism in the Soviet 
Union, on the other, there evolved a new kind of interstate 
relations. The activity of governmental bodies was directed 
towards creating a stable foundation for the new relations 
between countries, based on principles and tasks dictated by 
the concrete and extremely complex postwar conditions. 
Relations of a military-political nature predominated at first 
because of the need to establish a common defence against 
possible aggression by the imperialist powers who were 
bent, during that period, on “liberating” the peoples from 
socialism. 

t Anti-communist ideologists correspondingly geared their 
theoretical studies” to the strategic task of military “libera- 
tion”. The dominant trend in their “works” was to portray 
the socialist revolutions in Central and Southeastern Europe 
as being the result of a Soviet “military takeover”, to inter- 
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oret the socio-economic transformations in the People s 
Democracies as “Sovietisation”, and to label the m.htary- 
political alliance of the fraternal countries as Red impe- 
SJSm” or even as a “continuation of tsarist policy . 

The second stage began in the late 1950s, with mutual 
t J of the countries of the world socialist system as a 
single whole already basically established. At this point, 
collective co-operation and mutual assistance m the economic 
sphere take on increasing importance. By the end of the first 
stUe then, the world socialist economic system had already 
taken shape, while the second stage sees a new kind of 
economic ties develop in the process of the socialist inter- 
nationalisation of production, the deepening of the socialist 
international division of labour, specialisation and co-oper- 
ation, the co-ordination of national economic plans, and 
further improvements in the world socialist market. 1 lus 
kind of ties help strengthen the international positions of 
world socialism and the defence capacity of the socialist 
countries, and provide new possibi , ties for further strength- 
ening their mutual social, political and ideological ties. At 
the same time, this is also a period when contradictions 
peculiar to the world socialist system begin to manifest 
themselves with particular distinctness. . 

Accordingly at this stage, too, in line with their strategic 
aim the anti-communist ideologists have come up with con- 
ceptions “substantiating” the need to apply all-out external 
pressure and make full use of internal contradictions to 
break up the world socialist system. Their leit-motif is the 
“inevitable disintegration of communism”. 

What is the essence of these conceptions? 

* 

In the warped mirror of anti-communism the* shaping of 
the new type of interstate relations is reflected in a variety 
of ways, and not always in the form of one generally 
accepted conception, but in a number of conceptions, each 
connected with the specific features of the social status ot 
the particular bourgeois ideologist and his place in the 
“ideological division of labour”. However, the most typical 
are the spurious interpretations of the formation and essence 
of the new social ties. 

Let us examine the most characteristic of the bourgeois 
interpretations of these problems. 
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1. In relation to the revolutionary formation of the system 
of socialist countries, it may be stated that many ideologists 
and propagandists of imperialism still repeat the old worn- 
out thesis that socialism is a system established “by foreign 
bayonets”. 

The theoretical basis for this idea is provided by Hugh 
Seton-Watson, a London University Professor of Russian 
History, in his book Neither War Nor Peace . He defines the 
concept of “revolution” from non-class positions as forcible 
action aimed at seizing power and the radical transformation 
of a society’s social institutions. 1 The essence of revolution, 
according to his logic, is a change in the forms and methods 
of state policy, rather than a change in property relations, 
to which he attaches secondary importance. 

Seton-Watson divides revolutions into three categories: 
(a) frontal assault by revolutionary forces against supporters 
of the old regime; (b) internal coups, without direct con- 
frontation of opposing forces; (c) revolution by foreign 
conquest. Grossly distorting the essence of the socialist 
revolutions in the European People’s Democracies, Seton- 
Watson relegates them to the third category. 

According to his conception, imperialism and nationalism 
are the primary forces affecting the international situation. 
But by “imperialism” Seton-Watson means the domination 
of one state over another or several other states; he tries 
to refute the Leninist theory of imperialism by maintaining 
that imperialist policy is independent of the nature of the 
economic system. On the basis of this kind of distortion, 
supplemented by slander against the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states, he would have it that not only highly indus- 
trialised capitalist countries, but socialist countries as well, 
pursue an imperialist policy. His notion of “nationalism”, 
on the other hand, is that it is any movement directed 
against colonial or other kinds of oppression and against 
racial discrimination and inequality. Incidentally, he 
developed these same ideas later in a book called National- 
ism and Communism . 2 But Seton-Watson’s entire concep- 
tion falls apart when compared with the actual processes of 
social development. 


1 H. Seton-Watson, Neither War Nor Peace , London, 1960. 

2 H. Seton-Watson, Nationalism and Communism. Essays 1946-1963, 
London, 1964, p. 50. 
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In the first place, revolution is not merely a change m 
the forms and methods of state policy. Social revolution- 
about which Seton- Watson has so much to say-mvolves a 
radical turn in the life of a society, meaning the forcible 
overthrow of an obsolete social system and the establishment 
of a new and progressive system. The most important fea- 
ture of a revolution is the seizure of state power by the 
progressive class and its use by that class for the further 
development of the society and for radical transformations. 
In other words, it is not a matter of merely replacing one 
set of political and social institutions with another (or of 
simply changing the forms and methods of state policy), it 
is, rather, a matter of replacing the whole social system with 
another, one system of production relations with another. 
Consequently, the change effected in property relations is 
the decisive element in the whole complex of levolutionaiy 
transformations. Of course, new content demands new forms, 
methods and institutions, but this is all derivative of the 
main factor — the nature of ownership, the natuie of the 
relations of production. The basic problem in any revolution 
is indeed the problem of state power. Lenin wrote: “The 
passing of state power from one class to another is the first, 
the principal, the basic sign of a revolution, both in the 
strictly scientific and in the practical political meaning of 
that term.” 3 But the power seized serves as an instrument 
for socio-economic transformations, and new institutions 
and new forms and methods of policy are used insofar as 
they are necessary to bring about such transformations. 

In the second place, not only are Seton- Watson s criteria 
of revolution faulty, but so is his whole approach to defining 
the ways and means of revolution. Revolution is first of all 
the product of the development of a society’s internal 
forces; it is accomplished by the progressive classes whose 
relations with the ruling classes are antagonistic. It cannot 
be accomplished as a result of foreign conquest, for a revo- 
lutionary social change means nothing other than the re- 
placement by the oppressed masses of an old, objectively 
obsolete socio-economic system with a new and progressive 
system. 

Seton-Watson ignores all this so that he can declare that 
the People’s Democracies are “victims of Soviet imperialism . 


3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 24, p. 44. 
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The only correct, socio-economic approach to imperialism is 
unknown to him; he wants to know nothing about the 
dependence of really imperialist policy on the dominance of 
monopolies or of the decisive role of finance capital. Instead 
of the term “national liberation movement” he consciously 
slips in the term “nationalism”, so that he may drag into 
his conception measures which he calls “progressive”, but 
which, under the banner of defending the “general national” 
interests, advocate a scornful attitude to other nations, whip 
up hostility between them, and obfuscate the class conscious- 
ness of the working people. As a result, he interprets the 
entire history of mankind as a natural and inevitable 
struggle of nations, a struggle conditioned not by social, 
but by national and racial factors. It is on this already 
thoroughly debunked theoretical foundation that he builds 
his conception of how the system of socialist states took 
shape, i.e., that it was all a result of the intervention of a 
mythical “Soviet imperialism”. 

2. In relation to the essence of the social ties between 
socialist countries, what is most characteristic for anti-com- 
munism here is to portray communism not as an interna- 
tional, but as a national form of social relations. 

For example, the reactionary American sociologist, Ro- 
bert V. Daniels, in his book The Nature of Communism , 
attempts to give substantiation to the spurious thesis accord- 
ing to which present-day communism is considered to be 
“a specifically Russian movement, a product of Russian 
society, Russian ideas, the Russian revolution, and Russian 
power”. 4 In addition, the idea is planted that the Soviet 
Union, under cover of the slogan of socialist international- 
ism, seeks the “complete subordination” of the world com- 
munist movement to its own interests and introduces into 
it anti-democratic political and social features which the 
Soviet system allegedly inherited from the tsarist regime. 

But today only the very naive can believe that the build- 
ing of socialism and communism, now the primary social 
task of one-third of humanity, is a “specifically Russian 
movement”, that socialist revolutions have been accomp- 
lished under the pressure of “Russian power” in 14 countries, 
that dozens of developing countries are in one way or another 


4 Robert V. Daniels, 7 he Nature of Communism , New York, 1962, 
p. 177. 
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striving to adopt “specifically Russian” methods of develop- 
ing their national economy and culture, and that “specifi- 
callv Russian” forces gave rise to Communist Parties in 90 
countries. As for the assertions that the world communist 
movement is “completely subordinated” to the interests of 
the Soviet Union, one has but to refer to the independent 
national policies of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
to see the brazenness of this kind of distortion of facts. 

In a book by West German sociologists E. Birke and 
R. Neumann entitled 7 he Sovietisation of Eastern and 
Central Europe, the assertion is made that this zone of 
Europe is being “Sovietised” and that this constitutes 
“another big step in Russia’s agelong penetration of the 
West”. The authors state that this process is of a forcible 
and compulsory nature and violates the traditional political, 
social, economic and linguistic relations of the East Euro- 
pean countries, who, they say, have always gravitated 
towards the West. 5 

But what do the facts of history have to say? They say, 
first of all, that “Sovietisation”, upon verification, turns out 
to be a bugaboo used to conceal deep-going socialist trans- 
formations. The bourgeois ideologists work a very clever 
counterfeit. Since the general laws of socialist construction 
were first tested in the Soviet Union and only later in other 
countries, the anti-Communists, counting on the gullible, 
hope to show that such historical repetition is really “So- 
vietisation”; meanwhile, they portray participation in the 
international socialist division of labour as evidence of 
“Russia’s agelong penetration of the West”. They close their 
eyes to the fact that in the division of labour each socialist 
country draws not only on its own resources, but also on 
the enormous raw material and fuel riches, industrial poten- 
tial and scientific and technical experience of the entire 
world system of socialism. 

The “Sovietisation” thesis is designed to disunite the 
socialist countries; it speculates on their historical past and 
tries to stimulate nationalism in order to undermine the 
basis of friendly relations between socialist countries. The 
anti-communist ideologists deliberately ignore the fact that 
with all the differences in historical conditions and economic 


5 E. Birke, R. Neumann, Die Sowjetisierung Ost-Mitteleuropas 1945- 
1959 * Frankfurt am Main, 1959, S. 8. 
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and political forms of transition from capitalism to socialism 
in different countries, and with their national features and 
specifics being taken into strict account, the experience of 
the Soviet Union and all the other socialist countries has 
clearly confirmed the objective existence of general laws 
which apply to all countries setting out on the socialist 
road. These general laws in no way negate the national 
features and specifics of the individual countries; they pre- 
suppose the creative application of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism in each country. The fable about “Sovietisation” 
is designed to subvert the socialist movement from within, 
to create a clash between the socialist countries and their 
Communist Parties. However, irrespective of the subjective 
wishes of the authors of the “Sovietisation” myth, it is these 
very general laws that form the basis of the struggle for 
socialism and for strengthening the unity of the socialist 
states. 

At the same time, the anti-communist ideologists specu- 
late on the fact that, with the world socialist system now 
in existence, to build socialism alone, in isolation from the 
other fraternal countries, means objectively to inflict damage 
to one’s own national interests and to the cause of socialism 
and peace as a whole, inasmuch as such tendencies lead to 
unjustified expenses and weaken the state-organised forces 
of socialism. Disengagement from the socialist community 
is fraught with the loss of a dependable guarantee to nation- 
al independence and state sovereignty against encroach- 
ments by world imperialism. But participation in the system 
of military-political and economic ties between socialist 
countries can in no way be construed as “Sovietisation”, 
for the fact is that, at the same time, every country retains 
every bit of its state sovereignty in foreign and home policy. 
Examples of this abound; it is no accident that today many 
cold war advocates have given up using the Dulles terms: 
“satellites”, “Soviet bloc”, etc. 

No one can deny the enormous historical role played by 
the Soviet Army in the Second World War as a liberating 
army and as a progressive social force. Everyone now 
knows that the real role of the Soviet Army has nothing in 
common with imperialist fictions. In fulfilling its liberating 
mission, the Soviet Army destroyed the fascist “new order”, 
smashed the fascist army that was protecting it, and created 
exceptionally favourable conditions for the free and inde- 
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pendent choice by the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe 
of their further roads of development. The advance of the 
Soviet Army not only caused the retreat of German troops, 
but also the flight to the West of a substantial part of the 
biff bourgeoisie of these countries, and the presence of the 
Soviet Army paralysed attempts by local reactionary forces 
to use military means to prevent democratic and socialist 
transformations from taking place. The Anglo-Saxon 
world” — the governments of the USA and Britain-tried to 
create grounds for interference and used the whole arsenal 
of imperialist political means to preserve the former bour- 
geois and feudal systems, but the peoples of the social, s 
countries stuck to their choice and took the road of social 

PI The Ideologists of anti-communism usually make frequent 
reference to errors and to the violations of the standards 
and principles of the new kind of interstate relations which 
were connected with the cult of the personality It is no 
secret that international unification on a fraternal basis did 
not always go easily and simply; there were many compli- 
cations and obstacles on the way, connected in particular 

with Stalin’s personality cult. . 

The Soviet state took decisive steps to eliminate the mill- 
stone of the personality cult and to proceed with the build- 
ing of international relations within the world socialist 
system according to the qualitatively new. principles that 
are conditioned by its economic, socio-political and ideolog- 
ical foundations. c 

The socialist countries are developing the kind ot co- 
operation which is beneficial to all of them. It is no accident 
that even Ole Kraft, one of the most malevolent anti- 
communist ideologists, has had to acknowledge the tremen- 
dous prestige that the world socialist system enjoys among 
millions of people in all corners of the world; he has had to 
acknowledge the drawing force of the new^ type of inter- 
state relations. “It is amazing,” he exclaims, “that the Com- 
munists, despite their aggressiveness, figure in the under- 
standing of many people as champions of peace and free- 
dom! Even stranger is the fact that they can come out with 
such success as opponents of any kind of colonialism.” 6 


6 Ole Bjora Kraft, Wehe den Besiegten! Der Dritle Weltkrieg ist im 
Gauge, Wien, 1963, S. 134-35. 
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In embodying the ideals of national liberation struggle 
in concrete economic, political and cultural achievements 
and in national and social freedom, the socialist countries 
have indeed become an enormous attractive force for the 
peoples of former colonies; this contributes to the moral and 
political isolation of the defenders of capitalism and the 
choice of a non-capitalist road of development by the peo- 
ples of a number of countries which have freed themselves 
from colonialism. Herein lies the real reason for the mali- 
cious anti-communist falsifications of Ole Kraft and other 
bourgeois sociologists. 

* 


The ideologists of anti-communism are particularly per- 
sistent in falsifying the current condition of mutual ties in 
the world socialist system . This is quite understandable for 
at the present stage in the development of the world social- 
ist system the attractive force of the new type of internation- 
al relations is even greater. The dictatorship of the working 
class has turned into an international force in an even fuller 
sense of the word: it has begun to rely on the collective 
agencies of international socialist co-operation — the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation and the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. This is the stage at which the socialist system 
and public ownership of the means of production have be- 
come completely predominant in the socialist countries. In 
most of these countries the organisation of agriculture into 
co-operatives has been completed and the multiplicity of 
economic forms eliminated. In connection with this, the 
class structure of society has changed and the socio-political 
and ideological unity of the people has become a fact. In 
other words, the socio-economic possibilities for restoring 
the capitalist system have been removed and hence the 
objective basis of the unity of the countries of the world 
socialist system has been strengthened. 

Under these circumstances, anti-communist “theories” on 
the world socialist system have gone over to direct attacks 
on the social basis of the new type of interstate relations. 
The targets of these attacks are public ownership as the 
objective basis of the unity of the fraternal countries, the 
uniformity in social structures and political organisation, 
and the unity of ideals and objectives in the building of 
socialism and communism. 
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Let us examine some of the more typical anti-communist 
conceptions, connected with the interpretation of the inter- 
actions of economics and politics, the two tendencies in 
interstate relations, and the socio-political and ideological 
basis of the new type of international relations. 

1. Anti-Communists often falsify the present interdepend- 
ence of economics and politics within the world socialist 
system. It should be stressed that such falsifications do not 
arise out of nowhere, but are a direct continuation of the 
anti-communist conceptions of how the system evolved. 

Current bourgeois conceptions of the world socialist system, 
set forth in books and articles by such American and West 
European anti-Communists as Zbigniew Brzezinski, Robert 
Daniels. Alec Nove, Peter Wiles, Hugh Seton-Watson, 
Richard Lowenthal and others, 7 would have it that what 
exists is not a fraternal community of states with the same 
type of economic system, but merely a military-political 
community with the “imperialist dominance” of the Soviet 
Union and “mutual antagonisms” in the struggle “for world 
dominance” or “for world hegemony”. 

According to West German economists E. Klinkmuller 
and M. Ruban the primacy of politics over economics pro- 
claimed by Soviet Communists is directed at uniting the 
economic efforts of the socialist countries in order to achieve 
Soviet “imperialist dominance”. 8 This is how the internation- 
al relations of the socialist countries are characterised. 

Similarly, French anti-Communist Agoston declares the 
world socialist system and its international organisations as 
having been bom “not of an organic development of eco- 
nomic relations”, but as a result of the “direct dominance 
of the Soviet Union” over other countries. In Agoston s 


7 Z. Brzezinski, Ideology and Power in Soviet Politics , London, 1962; 
Z. Brzezinski, 'The Soviet Bloc. Unity and Conflict , New York, 1961; 
R. Daniels, op. cit.; Communism in Europe. Continuity , Change , and Sino- 
Soviet Dispute , Vol. 1, Cambridge-Massachusetts, 1964; O. Flechtheim, 
“Welt Kommunisraus in Wandel”, Wissenschaft und Politik, Koln, 1965; 
A. Kunzli, Das entfremdete Parodies. Der Kommunismus auf dem Wege 
zur Wircklichkeit , Wien, 1963; R. Lowenthal, World Communism. The 
Disintegration of a Secular Faith, New York, 1964; H. Seton-Watson, 
Nationalism and Communism. Essays 1946-1963 , London, 1964; J. W6- 
zcloeki, Communist Economic Strategy: The Role of East-Central Europe , 
Washington, 1959. 

8 E. Klinkmuller, M. Ruban, Die Wirtschaftliche Zusammcnarbeit dcr 
Oslblockstaaten, 1960. 
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opinion, “in the Soviet orbit . . . the heterogeneous members 
of an artificial political agglomeration must pursue economic 
co-operation in order to ensure the political homogeneity of 
the bloc”. 9 

To ascribe a false conception to your opponent and then 
to refute it is an old but not very effective device in 
polemics. The real views of the Communists are and always 
have been that economics determine politics and that the 
latter, in turn, have a direct influence on the former. Social- 
ist ownership of the means of production creates the best 
possibilities for international co-operation between states, 
for the rapid development of their productive forces and for 
equalising the levels of their economic development. The 
states’ conscious development of economic co-operation has 
a tremendous influence on their economies and greatly accel- 
erates society’s progress. Just as the socialist political super- 
structure on the national scale — i.e., the state — serves as a 
powerful instrument in perfecting socialist relations of pro- 
duction, so the international, interstate agencies of the social- 
ist countries facilitate the development and perfection of 
international socialist relations. 

Politics, though determined by economics, cannot but 
assume primacy over them, if only because politics express 
in a generalised form the basic, decisive economic interests 
of one class or another, as determined by its position in the 
system of social production. This primacy of politics over 
economics and the influence of politics on economics are 
characteristic of any class society, appearing, of course, in 
specific forms. We might recall, for example, that at the 
present stage of imperialism, when state-monopoly capital- 
ism has become widespread, the bourgeois state implements 
a whole complex of measures to regulate the volume of 
strategic goods production, construction, the distribution of 
deficit raw materials and labour power, and wages. In rela- 
tions between capitalist states, the primacy of politics over 
economics has its social function: to protect the selfish inter- 
ests of the monopoly bourgeoisie beyond the borders of its 
own country and to create the conditions for its foreign 
economic expansion in new international organisational 
forms. Evidence of this is found, for example, in the activ- 


9 Istv&n Agoston, Le marche commun communiste. Principes et pra- 
tique du COMECON , Geneve, 1965, p. 272. 
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itv of the Common Market member-states, whose competi- 
tive antagonism becomes apparent. Each imperialist state 
builds its foreign policy in such a way as to strengthen the 
positions of its own monopoly capital within the Common 
Market system and help to squeeze out its competitors. 
Herein, above all, lies a manifestation ot the primacy ol the 

political approach in this case. 

The primacy of politics over economics within the irame- 
work of a new society has a different class content. Economic 
causes are not enough to bring about a transition from capi- 
talism to socialism^ corresponding changes in politics and 
political institutions are required. A dictatorship ol the pro- 
letariat is needed and a Marxist-Leninist party that ensures 
leadership by the working class and all working people in 
the building of socialism; needed also is a whole complex 
of measures in the economic as well as in other spheres. 
Under socialism, the primacy of politics over economics is 
manifested in the primacy of the political approach in 
solving all the problems of communist construction and 
defence. In other words, the correct political approach to 
any state matter demands, first of all, a clear answer to the 
question of whether a given measure promotes the building 
of the new society and, with respect to relations with frater- 
nal countries, whether it promotes the consolidation of their 
co-operation and the strengthening of the world socialist 
system. 

The building up of the national economy is not an “end 
in itself”, as the anti-communist ideologists would have it, 
but merely a means of solving the problems connected with 
the creation of a production apparatus and raising the 
material and cultural standard of living of the people. With 
a rational international division of labour the economic 
growth of each socialist country facilitates the production 
specialisation and co-operation of the fraternal countries 
and helps strengthen the world socialist system as a whole, 
which, in turn, leads to the more effective use of the pro- 
ductive forces in the interests of the peoples of all the 
socialist countries, and not at all in behalf of some mythical 
“Soviet imperialist dominance”. 

Needless to say, since the imperialist forces have not 
given up hopes of undermining the socialist system by force, 
a military-political union of socialist states is still needed. 
But it is not only this and not so much this that constitutes 
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the basis of the world socialist system: the socio-economic 
foundation of the system is the socialist type of internation- 
al economic relations and the socialist international divi- 
sion of labour. The purpose of the united efforts of the 
socialist countries is primarily to develop production and 
to work together in building a new society. 

Thus, the primacy of the political approach in the rela- 
tions between the socialist countries is determined by the 
general course towards strengthening the world sociailst 
system, which also exercises a powerful revolutionising 
influence on the whole non-socialist world. 

2. A fairly widespread anti-communist device is to give 
a false interpretation of the action of the two objective 
trends in socio-economic development within the world 
socialist system. 

The world socialist system is strengthened through the 
consolidation of the socialist ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the latter being the economic foundation of the new 
system in each country individually and the new type of 
interstate relations as a whole. Socialist ownership within 
national limits, as noted in the second Programme of the 
CPSU, adopted in 1919, means the introduction of planned 
organisation of social production to ensure the well-being 
and all-round development of all members of society and 
to eliminate the division of society into antagonistic classes; 
abolishment of the exploitation of some members of society 
by others. Such is the significance of public ownership in 
developing the production relations within a country. 

As for international economic relations, their type, nature 
and basic trends are determined, as Marx noted in his Pre- 
face to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy , 
by the relations prevailing within the individual countries. 
In other words, socialist ownership of the means of pro- 
duction precludes the opposition of vital economic interests 
not only within the socialist countries, but also between 
them. At the same time, international socialist economic 
relations, in contrast to such relations within national limits, 
take on specific qualitative features and, being secondary, 
achieve a certain independence. The point is that interna- 
tional socialist economic relations are built on the basis of 
the existing sovereign property of states and national eco- 
nomic plans, and hence with due account being taken of 
the need for their co-ordination, and for the approval by 
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Ihe organs of nalional slale power of all forms and kinds 
of prKkm tics and co-operation, and consequently, of 
he n«d to jointly determine the proport, ons of the world 
socialist economy and the forms of exchange and mterstatc 

SP Sf d^to TSSTvclopmcnt of the productive 
forces are such that sooner or later these orces go be d 
national limits and become international in character. lor 
eSrnnk the present power complexes and progress in the 
industries at the forefront of the scientific and technological 
revolution (the chemical, electronics and atomic industries, 
etc ) demand increased economic internationalisation. Thus 
£ arises a contradiction between the internationalisation 
of Ihe socialist countries' production forces, their economic 
and cultural life, on the one hand, and the national-state 
organisation of social life and the confinement of social 
property within the national boundaries, on the othen 
P Our opponents try to picture this basic contradiction of 
the world socialist system as being an insurmountable 
obstacle to co-operation and close ties between the socialist 
countries. First and foremost, they try to picture the contra- 
dictoriness of the operation of the two above-mentioned 
trends as being the same in principle under capitalism as 

typical 'view on this account is expounded by the West 
German economist Gotthold Rhode. In his opinion, . . . the 
industrial revolution, the technical revolution and the result- 
ing similar view of life held by broad sections of different 
peoples and societies, place the same problems before 
them ... The similarity of many processes and phenomena 
in the East and West prompts one to conclude that it is 
necessary to relativise the contradictions in the political 
systems and to interpret the general development of the 
present epoch, the political and, above all, the ideological 
differences as purely differences among the holders of power 
and their geopolitical aspirations ”. 10 . 

Of course, the modern scientific and technological revo- 
lution does present a number of complex problems both to 
socialist and to capitalist countries: automation and chemi- 
calisation of production, the introduction of radioelectronics, 
etc., and most important, the problem of internationalising 


*° Ostblock, EWG und Entwicklungsldnder. Stuttgart, 1964, S. 22. 
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production forces as they outgrow their national limits. But 
these problems are being solved under essentially different 
socio-economic conditions, and the two main and radically 
different approaches — the socialist and bourgeois a, e no 
at all engendered by an abstract industrial community , 
about which some sociologists write, but by the very definite 
historical conditions of class society. 

Rhode follows a beaten track: in attempting to prove the 
similarity of the socio-economic structures and bases of both 
socialism and capitalism (and, correspondingly, of their 
international relations), he proceeds to replace the laws ot 
social development with laws of engineering and technology 
and deliberately emasculates the socio-economic specifics of 
the disparate social systems. He attempts to prove the rela- 
tive, conditional and absolutely subjective nature . of the 
present-day contradictions in international relations in 
general. This he needs in order to hide the real exploitative 
essence of the world capitalist system and the relations 
prevailing in it, and, at the same time, to malign the mutual 
relations of countries within the world socialist system. 

Moreover, Rhode attempts to equate imperialist policy, 
the drive to acquire “living space ’, the urge towards foreign 
expansion connected with the surrender of national sover- 
eignty in favour of the leading imperialist powers, the 
USA above all, with the policy of socialist internationalism, 
which presupposes deep respect for national sovereignty. 

The ideologists of anti-communism treat the trend 
towards internationalisation in the foreign relations of the 
socialist countries as being of little significance; they belittle 
the striving of the fraternal states towards economic co- 
operation and ignore the facts of their growing ideological 
and cultural closeness wherein the vestiges of national dis- 
cord and animosity inherited from capitalism are being 
erased. This is understandable, for anti-communism sees as 
its chief task to do everything (on the ideological, the polit- 
ical and, as much as possible, on the economic plane) to 
create fertile soil for nationalism, to make full use of the 
fact that many socialist countries in the past were petty- 
bourgeois states with a predominantly peasant population. 
But, as Lenin emphasised, “the more backward the country, 
the stronger is the hold of small-scale agricultural produc- 
tion, patriarchalism and isolation, which inevitably lend 
particular strength and tenacity to the deepest of petty- 
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bourgeois prejudices, i.e., to national egoism and national 
narrow-mindedness '. 11 

Bourgeois ideologists (Brzezinski, Seton- W atson, Mehnert, 
Gamarnikov and others) deliberately distort the objective 
basis of the trend towards the independent development of 
the socialist states, connecting it with the myth about a 
threat of imperialist dominance and the alleged fear held 
by a number of countries of being devoured by the Soviet 
Union. These preachers of anti-communism place in a false 
light the need of peoples who have thrown off the yoke of 
imperialist oppression to achieve independent statehood, to 
liquidate the disproportions in their economies that were 
engendered by capitalist exploitation, and to create the kind 
of national economic complex as would best provide for the 
rational and effective use of their material, labour and 
financial resources, fit their natural-geographic conditions 
and deepen the historically formed network of internal and 


international ties. 

In his work The Right of Nations to Self-Determina- 
tion, Lenin wrote: “. . . the national state is the rule and 

the ‘norm’ of capitalism From the standpoint of national 

relations, the best conditions for the development of capital- 
ism are undoubtedly provided by the national state. This 
does not mean, of course, that such a state, which is based 
on bourgeois relations, can eliminate the exploitation and 
oppression of nations. It only means that Marxists cannot 
lose sight of the powerful economic factors that give rise to 
the urge to create national states .” 12 

In another work, entitled The Socialist Revolution and 
the Right of Nations to Self-Determination, Lenin stressed: 
“The aim of socialism is not only to end the division of 
mankind into tiny states and the isolation of nations in any 
form, it is not only to bring the nations closer together but 
to integrate them. ... In the same way as mankind can 
arrive at the abolition of classes only through a transition 
period of the dictatorship of the oppressed class, it can 
arrive at the inevitable integration of nations only through 
a transition period of the complete emancipation of all 
oppressed nations, i.e., their freedom to secede .” 13 
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11 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 150. 

12 Ibid., Vol. 20, p. 400. 

13 Ibid., Vol. 22, pp. 146-47. 


Consequently, Lenin taught us to see the real economic 
factors which predetermine the operation of the first trend, 
when mature capitalism— with all its problems stemming 
from uneven development — already exists in the world. 
Socialism must systematically solve these problems, including 
the national problems that have been left over from the past 
epoch. This is not to be regarded as something that can be 
done all at once— it is a long process which, under socialism, 
acquires qualitatively new content. In this sense it may be 
said that the “period of the complete liberation of all 
oppressed nations” — which includes the “freedom of seces- 
sion” and, consequently, also the development of national 
statehood and the national economy — also extends to the 
stage during which the building of socialism is completed 
and a fully communist society is created. 

This can be seen in the practice and historical experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union, within which both trends operate 
to this day, as, on the one hand, the trend towards the 
flourishing of nations and, on the other, the trend towards 
their drawing still closer together, as noted in the Programme 
of the CPSU. Needless to say, we cannot mechanically 
apply the specifics of the given law-governed process operat- 
ing within the limits of one country — even a multinational 
country, but still with a single centralised government — to 
a system of states and economies on the international scale 
where there are no supranational bodies, particularly since 
under capitalism these countries had no close economic and 
cultural ties; on the contrary, there existed all kinds of 
conflicts and antagonisms. What they sometimes have to do 
now, as a matter of fact, is to break former ties and build 
them on an entirely new socio-political and economic basis. 
It is natural, therefore, that the operation of the two trends 
often gives rise to a non-coincidence of interests. It is the 
objective contradiction between these two trends that the 
anti-Communists try to exploit to their own interests. 

Under capitalism the interaction of the two trends takes 
place on an antagonistic basis. It reflects the relations of 
dominance and subordination as conditioned by the whole 
system of society’s production relations in which the first 
trend is manifested in national liberation movements. Under 
socialism, on the other hand, the social system created within 
one set of national boundaries or another makes it objective- 
ly possible to resolve in a friendly way the non-antago- 
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nistic collisions arising between socialist countnes and to 
deepen and expand co-operation. National hberation has 
been achieved in the socialist countries (national statehood, 
the economy and culture are developing). 

The ideologists of anti-communism usually speculate on 
the appearance in individual socialist countries of a desire 
to develop their own independent complex of national in- 
dustries, at times even without the appropriate base. But of 
course by far not all socialist countnes can fully meet their 
requirements in essential materials from their own internal 
resources. Also of vital importance here is the difference 
between the large and small countries m their natural-geo- 
graphic and manpower potential. Taking advantage o this 
circumstance, the anti-communist ideologists exaggerate and 
attach paramount importance to actual errors, caused by 
subjectivism in policy-making, when unjustified attempts 
were made in individual socialist states to develop absolutely 
all kinds of production, as a result of which production itself 
became small-scale, uneconomical and unprofitable, par tic- 
ularly as compared with the economic possibilities of the 

world socialist system as a whole. . . , 

However, the actual operation of this trend, i.e., national 
economic progress, leads to the opposite tendency: along 
with the creation of modern industries in keeping with the 
demands of economically and technically optimal special- 
isation and co-operation and the use of highly productive 
techniques, there immediately arises the need to expand the 
market, to go out beyond the limits of national boundaries, 
to increase exports and imports and to deepen the intei na- 
tional division of labour which is consciously being developed 
in keeping with the objective laws of socialism. 

In a word, the trend towards internationalisation is deci- 
sive. It already becomes decisive under capitalism (by virtue 
of progress in production and society in general); it plays 
a greater and continually growing role under socialism, 
which furthers ideological and political harmony among 
peoples. As the national productive forces grow, broad pos- 
sibilities appear for extensive mutually beneficial interna- 
tional co-operation; this also applies to states with approxi- 
mately equal natural and manpower resources. Present-day 
relations among the socialist countries increasingly draw 
them out of local isolation and involve them ever more 
broadly into international ties — into a system of relations 
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which guarantees the greatest continuity in the developme 
of the productive forces created by mankind. hi; 

The question arises: do the national boundaries of pub 
ownership create an “insurmountable” barrier in the e con °™ c 
relations of the fraternal countries, as asserted by the ideo- 
logists of anti-communism? 

The only answer to this question is: there arc no insur- 
mountable barriers here. Of course, certain problems con- 
nected with the contradictory interaction of the two trends 
in socio-economic development do arise. But such problems 
and contradictions can be and are being successfully dealt 
with under socialism through various forms and methods 
of economic co-operation (interstate specialisation and co- 
operation, co-ordination of national economic plans and 
scientific and technical research, expansion of foreign trade, 
direct co-operation in production, the creation of interna- 
tional production and technical organisations and associa- 
tions, etc.), which take into account the concrete conditions 
and national interests of the individual states. 

That there be a variety of forms of economic co-operation 
between the fraternal countries is an objective necessity 
answering the needs of the world socialist system s pi esent 
stage of development. The 23rd Congress of the CPSU 
emphasised that the unity of the socialist countries can be 
consolidated only on the basis of strict regard for the nation- 
al interests of each socialist country and the world socialist 
system as a whole. Lenin’s words came up again at the 
Congress: “Our experience has left us with the firm convic- 
tion that only exclusive attention to the interests of various 
nations can remove grounds for conflicts, can remove mutual 
mistrust, can remove the fear of any intrigues and create 
that confidence, especially on the part of workers and peas- 
ants speaking different languages, without which there 
absolutely cannot be peaceful relations between peoples or 
anything like a successful development of everything that 
is of value in present-day civilisation.” 14 

In the distant historical future the national-state form of 
public ownership of the means of production will of course 
give way to a form which will serve as a basis for the 
complete effacement of the state and national isolation of 
peoples. But the road towards this end lies through utmost 


14 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 386. 
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«■ interests full consideration of national 

respect for nat 1 Ucation of flexible means of combin- 
peculiaritiesan interests. Today, however, a 

mg national ai private capitalist owner- 

f ?* C precisely public 'ownership of the moaps of pro- 
SioXf serve, fe 

P T&" ranS„,„,u„isf Ufcrafo, is 

Kenew °vpe of SSa°e relations. Thus the ideologists 
ot tne new Histort not only the economic, 

Sut^lso^trsodTpolitical basis of the objective unity of 
but also me y tv»pv distort the social essence of the 

,he ^‘ s ‘ “"S^datos wUch arc determined by 
rnatSre Of holding political power i.e., the 

nf the state The anti-Commumsts portray the social 
fsf States irot as the instruments of the political dominance 
of the working class, which is international in character, in 
itl interests etc., but as an apparatus for expressing the wfl 
of a so-called “new class”, the supranational solidarity of 
which is pictured as an “important factor in the unity of the 

C T^ ni for bl example was the leit-motif of all the basic 
thesefof the scientific session held in 1961 at the University 
of Munich on the subject, “The Soviet Union in Europe > 
The authors of the papers presented at this session asserted 
flmt this mythical “new class”, which they themselves had 
invented, stands in opposition to the people in all socialis 
countries, that it gets the lion’s share of the national income, 
that it characteristically strives towards globalism, towar s 
“world dominance”, that in this sense it is the successor to 
the imperialism of the early 20th century, the only differ- 
ence being that it uses “degenerating capitalism , not in 
the person of the private owner, but in the person of the 
state P based on the public ownership of the means of pro 

^WeUeave on the conscience of the anti-communist ide- 
ologists their expatiation about “degenerating ca P i ahsi | 1 
and their totally unsubstantiated fabrications about the dis- 

15 Die Sowjetunion in Europa, Wiesbaden, 1962. 
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wholly to the working people and is distribu 
interests in contrast to the capitalist countn 
hon’s share is indeed distributed in the interests of a hand- 
ful of finance capital magnates. It is something else tha 
' importanTher? In thefa. place, the very method ,» 
defective that leads to inventing a new class n the 
socialist countries; in the second place, it is i not . wj J th 
mythical class that the unity of the socialist countries 

C °The t cfux of the first part of the above “argument”-the 
part about a “new class”-is that the anti-communist ide- 
ologists use as the main criterion for determining class divi- 
sion not property relations, not ones relaUon to the m ea ns 
of production, but one’s place on the hierarchical ladder of 
the state apparatus, as well as the size of one s income 
Such a theory places the cart before the horse and represents 
the relations of production as the result of the relations of 
distribution. But in a socialist society, as, incidentally, in 
any other, classes cannot be defined if the nature ot the 
ownership of the major means of production is ignored. 

Classes are large groups of people differing from each 
other by the place they occupy in a historically determined 
system of social production, by their relation (in most cases 
fixed and formulated in law) to the means of production, 
by their role in the social organisation of labour, and, con- 
sequently, by the dimensions of the share of social wealth 
of which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it. This is 
the scientific criterion of class division which has been tested 
and confirmed by past and present history. _ 

As we know, a new social structure has been formed in 
all socialist countries, one made up of two friendly classes— 
the working class, for the most part engaged in large-scale 
socialist production, and the peasantry, which works in al- 
liance with it and almost everywhere consists of working 
people organised into co-operatives in the socialist system 
of agriculture. 

In the socialist countries today the working class— with 
the industrial workers as its backbone — is not only the basic 
productive force, but also the chief organiser of social pro- 
duction; it is the working class that exercises political lead- 
ership in society. 
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The peasantry, organised into co-operatives, is also a 
socialist class whose new attitude to collective property 
and to joint labour in a socialised economy is consistently 
being strengthened. The vital interests ol the peasantry 
increasingly coincide with the interests of the working 
class. 

A special social stratum— the intelligentsia— is closely 
linked with the working class and the peasantry by the 
unity of the socio-economic basis, interests and objectives, 
close day-to-day co-operation and a common ideology. The 
rallying of all strata of the people around the working class 
is manifested in broad social movements, headed by the 
Marxist-Leninist parties, in the struggle for the building of 
socialism. In Poland, this is the People’s Unity Front; in 
the GDR, it is the bloc of all democratic parties which pur- 
sues a policy of uniting all working people in the building 
of a new society under the slogan: “There is a place for 
everyone in a socialist society”, etc. The growing unity of 
all social groups on the basis of the community of goals and 
interests has become the major factor in bringing the build- 
ing of socialism to completion in the European People’s 
Democracies. The working-class parties are becoming the 
generally recognised leaders of the basic strata of the popu- 
lation. The leading role of these parties is acknowledged by 
democratic parties existing in some countries, which reflect 
the feelings of other social groups. The ideology of the 
revolutionary working class — Marxism-Leninism — is becom- 
ing accessible to the broad masses, and the prerequisites are 
gradually maturing for the transformation of the working- 
class party into the party of the whole people. 

As for the second part of the argument about the origins 
of the unity of the socialist countries, these origins have no 
relation whatsoever to any mythical “new class”. It is not 
some kind of “new class”, but the workers of all nations 
and countries who, by virtue of their particular position in 
society and the conditions of the struggle against capital, 
strive towards closer unity and fraternal solidarity, towards 
an alliance for the sake of overthrowing the exploitative 
system and building a new society. The world socialist system 
has its own international social relations whose essence is 
determined by the common social interests of the working 
people of all the countries in the system — interests oriented 
towards establishing socialism and communism and the com- 
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mon defence of their social gains from imperialist encroach- 
ments. 

Life itself shows that socialism and communism cannot 
be built successfully without close co-operation with the 
working people of other fraternal countries. Only by in- 
ternationalising the experience of building a new society 
can errors and blunders be avoided and the most effective 
methods for the economic, political and cultural construction 
of a new society be chosen. Co-operation and mutual aid 
help the working people of the socialist countries create the 
material and technical basis of socialism and communism, 
making the most rational and productive use of their mate- 
rial, labour and financial resources and the achievements of 
the scientific and technological revolution. This assures not 
only the most progressive structure of the social product, 
but the mutual drawing together of the nations and peoples, 
the mutual enrichment of their cultures, etc. Unity and co- 
operation are also essential in order to ensure peaceful con- 
ditions for the building of a new society, for its security and 
defence against possible imperialist encroachments. 

Internationalism in this instance flows not at all from 
the nature of a fictional “new class”, as the anti-Communists 
would have us believe, but from the nature of the interna- 
tional social interdependencies of the social system operating 
within each country and from the community of vital inter- 
ests of the basic social groups in the population. National- 
ism stands in sharp contradiction to the objective require- 
ments of the new type of interstate relations. It is befitting 
to recall Lenin’s prophetic words to the effect that “one 
who has adopted the standpoint of nationalism naturally 
arrives at the desire to erect a Chinese Wall around his 
nationality, his national working-class movement; he is 
unembarrassed even by the fact that it would mean building 
separate walls in each city, in each little town and village, 
unembarrassed even by the fact that by his tactics of divi- 
sion and dismemberment he is reducing to nil the great call 
for the rallying and unity of the proletarians of all nations, 
all races and all languages”. 16 

4. Present-day anti-communism pins great hopes on ide- 
ological divergence, counting, in this connection, on “national 
Marxism”. The point is that differences in the concrete his- 


16 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 6, pp. 520-21. 
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torical conditions and stages of socialist revolution pose 
different problems, make for differences in the forms of 
their solutions in individual countries, and engender different 
approaches to internal and external problems. The develop- 
ment of the new type of international relations under such 
circumstances is a continual quest. It is natural that here, 
as in any complex activity— especially a new one— one finds 
difficulties, rough spots, different appraisals and different 

opinions. . 

We might recall that, in its time, the victory of the bour- 
geois revolution and the capitalist mode of production did 
not mean that capitalism took on the same shape in Germany 
as in Britain or France. Though it possessed the basic 
common features, it had and still has certain specific 
features. 

The building of socialism also presupposes not only the 
general laws of transition to the new society and the iden- 
tity of the fundamental principles of its functioning in all 
countries, but also the fact that concrete forms of, say, 
political power, economic management, culture, etc., that is, 
everything that develops on the basis of the general laws 
and determines the socio-political make-up of one country 
or another, is far from being the same in different countries. 
The general principles of Marxism-Leninism apply in 
specific ways to specific countries, and in each country 
socialism itself acquires a distinctive make-up, its own specific 
form. The distinctive features of socialist construction in 
individual countries are naturally connected with the 
specifics of the theoretical generalisation of national 
practice. 

The anti-communist ideologists do all they can to make 
the best use of these specific national features, setting them 
against everything that these countries have in common and 
that unites them; they make a big thing of any deviation 
from Marxism in order to proclaim the “victory of national- 
ism over communism”. Bourgeois theoreticians give all-out 
support to various forms of “national communism” as they 
strive to refute the universal nature of Marxist teaching and 
try to subordinate it to nationalism. They speculate espe- 
cially on “sinicised Marxism” in connection with the distor- 
tions of the Marxist-Leninist teaching seen in the course of 
the so-called “cultural revolution” in the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 
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The methodology of their approach can be seen, for 
example, in an article by American sociologist Lewis Feuer 
entitled “Marxisms . . . How Many ?” 17 “We are entering an 
era of differentiation and fission,” he says, “in which many 
Marxisms will arise as socio-economic, psychological, and 
racial differences impress themselves on the doctrine .” 18 On 
the basis of such premises the opponents of socialism set 
great hopes on what they envisage as the communist ide- 
ology’s natural tendency towards cleavage. According to Ro- 
bert Daniels, communist ideology “has never served to unify 
and discipline the movement except when it could be made 
the instrument of one dominant institution of power. . . . The 
history of modern communism does not show any durable 
ideological bond between communist power centres, but 
rather a natural tendency to split over ideological interpret- 
ations wherever the existence of separate factions or 
independent communist governments permits this ”. 19 

The opponents of communism calculate that even if the 
current disagreements and conflicts in the international rela- 
tions of the socialist countries are settled, the “centrifugal 
forces” in the sphere of ideology within the system will 
continue to develop and gather strength. They maintain that 
“the process of ideological disintegration . . . would not end 
even if, against present probabilities, the two major prota- 
gonists were to compose their differences .” 20 Many of them 
consider that sooner or later the “national varieties” of the 
communist ideology must lead to the ultimate disintegration 
of the socialist camp and the international communist move- 
ment, to the formation of a kind of free community of inde- 
pendent countries. 

The ideologists of anti-communism speculate on the fact 
that the general laws ascertained by Marxism-Leninism 
manifest themselves quite differently under different concrete 
historical conditions. This applies to the class struggle of the 
proletariat under conditions prevailing in the capitalist coun- 
tries and to the solution of the problems of the socialist 
revolution and socialist construction. There are, naturally, 
also differences in the national approaches to the problems 


19 Ibid., pp. 40, 47. 

20 Ibid., p. 39. 
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of class struggle and revolution and in the interpretation 
and application of Marxism-Leninism. And, of course, these 
differences will grow as the international front of the class 
struggle broadens and more and more countries and peoples 
ECO over to socialist transformations. , , 

But is this the “era of splits”, and must it lead to the 
“disintegration of the socialist camp 

In actuality, the international ideological relations oi the 
socialist countries have common requisites. Their foundation 
consists of Marxism-Leninism— the harmonious, integral, 
scientific world outlook of Communist and Workers Parties, 
the working class of all countries and the working people ot 
the countries of the world socialist system. Its organically 
linked parts are dialectical and historical materialism, 
economic theory and the theory of scientific communism. It 
is an international teaching, applicable to all countries. 
Communists acknowledge the possibility of differing nation- 
al versions in the building of socialism and communism, 
conditioned by concrete historical factors, but they 1 eject 
“national Marxism”, for Marxism is a science dealing with 
the general laws of the development of nature and society, 
the science of socialist revolution and the building of a com- 
munist society. , 

Does this mean that there can be no differing theoretical 
approaches to the same problems or creative constructive 
debate among the Communist Parties and socialist states. 
Certainly not. Furthermore, such differences in point of view 
are inevitable, and friendly debate, if conducted from 
Marxist-Leninist positions, is beneficial, for only through an 
exchange of opinion, through <i comparison, of different 
viewpoints is there forward movement. Collective discussion 
is needed particularly now when socialism is developing 
under the diverse conditions found in the countries making 
up the world socialist system. 

The socialist countries are united into a single system by 
the essentially international nature of socialism and commu- 
nism as a social system and political theory; by the 
internationalist policy of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties; and by the historic achievements this policy has 

led to. .... 

But from the fact that socialism is internationalist in 
nature it does not at all follow that one state must direct 
the others politically, much less that one state must assume 
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a dominating authoritarian position in the world system as 
the ideologists of anti-coinmumsm try to show. I he soviet 
Union’s position in the community of fraternal countries, 
the trust placed in it and its prestige are certainly not the 
consequences of its alleged running the other socialist 
countries (this is a fabrication of the bourgeois ideologists), 
but the consequences of its having been the first to carry out a 
successful socialist revolution, of its having accumulated 
tremendous experience in the building of socialism and 
communism under the most complex concrete historical con- 
ditions, and of its being the strongest country in the world 
socialist system. Thus the chief and determinative factor 
here is the objective role of the Soviet Union s force ot 
example, and not, as the bourgeois theoreticians contend, 
“political and ideological direction” or “dominance”. 


An examination of anti-communist concepts devoted to 
the falsification of the objective preconditions of the unity 
of the socialist countries shows that bourgeois ideology is 
unable to distinguish the essential from the unessential, the 
primary from the secondary. Moreover, it falsifies the 
relations of the socialist countries, deliberately avoids men- 
tion of the fact that in the economic, socio-political and 
ideological spheres of the world socialist system actual 
preconditions exist for unity which is capable of thwarting 
any plans of the ideologists of anti-communism. 

Try as they may, the ideologists of anti-communism will 
not be able to undermine the new type of international 
relations developing between the socialist countries. Lenin 
foresaw the inevitability of establishing such relations. He 
wrote: “To the old world, the world of national oppression, 
national bickering, and national isolation the workers coun- 
terpose a new world, a world of the unity of the working 
people of all nations, a world in which there is no place for 
any privileges or for the slightest degree of oppression of 
man by man .” 21 It is precisely this idea that underlies the 
new type of interstate relations which characterise the inner 
ties of the world socialist system. 


21 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 19, p. 92. 
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Se a tremendous leap in their development. Powerful 
modern industry now forms the basis of the economy in 
formei agrarian and semi-agrarian countries. A number of 
rates are stead.lv increasing the share of their industry in 
he overall volume of production. Compared with prewar 
evels the share of the national income coming from 
industry and construction in the socialist countries has 
increased: in Hungary-from 42 tc » 71.5 per cent; in Bulga- 
ria— from 24.8 to 53 per cent; in Albania— from 9.3 to 46.5 
per cent; in Rumania-from 40.5 to 56 4 per cent and so on 
P A new kind of interstate division of labour— the socialist 
division of labour-is taking shape in the course of economic 
co-operation; it makes for establishing a more rational and 
effective system of territorial distribution of production on 
the scale of the world socialist economy and is set up 
consciously and purposefully to meet the requirements for 
developing the productive forces of the countries of tl 
world socialist system. The objective of the socialist division 
of labour is to raise the effectiveness of social production, to 
help achieve high growth rates in the economy and standar 
of living of all socialist countries, to promote industrialisa- 
tion and the gradual elimination of the differences, inherited 
from the past, in the levels of economic development of the 
socialist countries, and to help create the inatenal basis tor 
their subsequent transition to communism, buch an mterna- 
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tional division of labour is developed with full consjderation 
being given to the national interests of each socialist country 
and the interests of the world socialist system as a who . 
It makes possible the fullest use of the manpower and 
material resources of the fraternal states and the advantages 
of the socialist society and helps to increase its defensive and 

economic strength. . , . f 

Socialism has created a new and exclusively socialist 
form of international economic relations which has become 
the basic means of organising the international socialist 
division of labour: the co-ordination of national economic 
plans. This kind of co-ordination is designed to ensure 
continual correspondence between the rapid growth ot 
material production in each country and in the entire system, 
on the one hand, and the steadily growing and changing 
social needs in these countries, on the other. 

As mentioned above, the development of the national 
economies within the framework of the world socialist 
system is carried out on a national state basis, with public 
ownership being confined to the national boundaries. This 
naturally gives rise to such problems as relating the national 
currencies, costs and labour productivity of the various 
countries, keeping account of the payments balances ot the 
individual countries, equalising the levels of the economic 
development, etc. 

The socialist countries’ direct co-operation in production 
is expanding and manifests itself in the joint construction 
of enterprises meeting the common needs of fraternal 
states in various sources of energy, almost all types of 
transport, and certain kinds of industrial raw materials. 
This kind of co-operation is also manifested in growing 
specialisation and co-operation in production and in other 
forms. The international division of labour is also deepened 
by such forms of economic co-operation as foreign trade, 
reciprocal credits and gratuitous aid. Another potent factor 
in accelerating the development of the productive forces 
of the socialist countries is their comprehensive scientific 
and technical co-operation. 

The anti-communist ideologists try first of all to discredit 
the essence, forms and principles of co-operation between 
socialist countries. Firstly, they try to show that the differ- 
ences between the socialist countries in their levels of 
economic development preclude any possibility of rational 
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economic co-operation between them. Secondly, according 
to the logic of such conceptions, rational international 
division of labour is simply ignored in the world socialist 
system. Thirdly, their interpretation of a planned economy 
is that it is a closed system, that it is essentially autarkic 
in nature and that it is amenable to integration only with 
great difficulty, if at all. Fourthly, the ideologists of anti- 
communism actually deny that a form of co-opei ation such 
as foreign trade has any real value for the countries of the 
world socialist system. These concepts appear in a number 
of works by American, British, French and West German 
economists and sociologists. 22 

Since, at the present stage, co-operation between the 
socialist countries has found its fullest expression in the 
activity of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA), this organisation has become the main target of 
the ideological attacks made by the opponents of commun- 
ism. The latter’s arguments boil down to saying that the 
activity of CMEA is built on an unscientific basis, that 
CMEA ignores division of labour between its member- 
states, disregards economic science in national planning and 
the co-ordination of national economic plans, etc. Further, 
the anti-Communists express the view that long-term 
projects involving the interests of several socialist countries 
can hardly be carried out under the conditions of the pres- 
ent social system, etc. 

In developing their system of “proofs”, the bourgeois 
ideologists also make use of the actual difficulties encoun- 
tered in organising the socialist international division of 
labour, such as, for example, those conditioned by the fact 
that despite the many years of levelling, the difference in 
the volume of industrial production per capita between the 
CMEA countries stands at a ratio of about 1:4, that the 


22 K. Grubowski, The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations. Organisa- 
tions and Institutions , New Haven-London, 1964; E. Hoffman, Der ge- 
meinsame Markt in Osteuropa, Opladcn-Lcskc, 1961; G. Huebbenet, Die 
Rote Wirtschaft wuchst . Aufbau und Entwicklungsziele des Comecon, 
Dusseldorf, 1960; D. Ingram, 7he Communist Economic Challenge , New 
York- Washington, 1965; M. Kaser, Comecon. Integration Problems of 
the Planned Economies , London-New York-Toronto, 1965; R. Lowenthal, 
World Communism. 7 he Disintegration of a Secular Faith , New York, 
1964; F. L. Pryor, The Communist Foreign Trade System, London, 1963; 
T. Ross, Osteuropa kehrt zuriick , Wien-Miinchcn, 1965; P. J. D. Wiles, 
The Political Economy of Communism , Oxford, 1962. 
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levelling process will continue for several decad< es, and 
that the difference in labour productivity an in eve 
economic development inevitably gives rise to differences 
also between the national use values and the quality ot 
eoo ds exchanged on the basis of the division of labour. 

“ The more widespread anti-communist conceptions along 

these lines are as follows: „ » 

I 7 he myth that a division into rich and poor 
countries is being perpetuated. In criticising the economic 
co-operation between socialist countries, anti-communism 
puts its main stake on the actual unevenness in their eco- 
nomic and political development, which it presents as an 
“insurmountable” obstacle in the way of equalising the 
economic levels of the various countries. 

Proceeding from this thesis, I. Agoston (mentioned here 
earlier) declares that the “rich” socialist countries try to 
prevent the industrialisation of the “poorer” countries, and 
that CMEA, “with its arbitrary and subjective decisions , 
leaves such a division untouched. 

Let us turn to the facts. It is true that the socialist 
countries are on different levels of socio-economic develop- 
ment and that their forward movement is far from being 
the same. This actual unevenness in economic and political 
development is manifested in different rates of socio- 
economic transformation, economic and cultural growth, 
democratisation of social life, etc. But this unevenness in 
no way negates the trend towards levelling; on the contrary, 
it serves as one of its means. What is involved here is not 
only the level of the productive forces — to which the 
bourgeois critics often try to reduce the matter — but also 
the question of production relations and their maturity — 
a most important element of economic progress. 

The equalisation of the levels of economic and political 
development of the socialist countries is a law-governed 
process; it includes strengthening socialism and socialist 
production relations and gradually overcoming the essential 
differences in the levels of the national productive forces. 

Equalisation of production relations by type has pro- 
gressed the farthest, although this process (for example, in 
agriculture) is at different stages in different socialist 
countries; moreover, the qualitative side of the process is 
also different where the social transformation of agriculture 
has already been accomplished (differences in labour 
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. , -.-Hnn decree of specialisation and the size of 
mechanisation, cie & t . f nr difference's 

•icrricultural enterprises, winch, in turn, make tor diiterenccs 

S the levels of socialisation, etc ). In addition the maturity 
of the socialist relations of production is manifested in the 
different systems of economic planning and management 
and he different forms of correlation between the plan and 
the market. But all this does not change the main thing, 
am" v that the socialist sector has gained undivided sway 
nTndustrv in all the socialist countries, and the collectivi- 
sation of agriculture has been implemented in most of them 
(Albania Bulgaria, the Chinese People's Republic, Czecho- 
ovak a,’ the German Democratic Republic Hungary, the 
Korean Peoples Democratic Republic, the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic, Rumania and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam). In other words, the equalisation of the levels 
of the development of socialist production relations is 
characteristic of all socialist states, as is co-operation and 
mutual SsSt^nce and the internationalisation of their 

experience in building a new society. 

But this is only one side of the matter. Ihe other side 
c Itc in bringing the levels of the development of the 
productive force's closer together. The difficulty here is that 
the world socialist system has to bridge the gap inherited 
from capitalism — between the economically backward and 
the more developed countries. That essential differences 
between the level of development of the national forces 
of production are being narrowed can be seen fiom the fact 
that the socialist countries are gradually coming closer and 
closer to each other in the nature of their national economic 
structure, in their levels of national income, in their per 
capita industrial and agricultural [output in labour produc- 
tivity and in the basic indices of their standards of living- 
Taking the level of industrial production per capita in the 
Soviet Union as 1, Bulgaria’s level in 1950 was 0.4, 
Hungarv’s — 0.8, Poland’s-0.7, Rumania’s-0.3 and Czecho- 
slovakia’s- 1.5. In 1960, these figures were: Bulgana-0.6, 
Hungary — 0.8, Mongolia — 0.2, Poland 0.7, Rumania • . 
GDR— 1.6, Czechoslovakia— 1.4. In 1965, the picture was as 
follows: Bulgaria-0.7, Hungary-0 8, Poland-0.8, Ruma- 
nia— 0.5, GDR— 1.5 and Czechoslovakia— 1.2/ 


23 The World Socialist System of Economy, Vol. 2, Moscow, 196/, 
p. 349 (in Russian). 
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This drawing together is based GXlSoped'^S 
' 968, r f„vT2 preTdingTa and was up 11.6 per cent 

per cent over the precec g than the increase in 

SduS protatton se™ in socialist conrtries M the 

ttccd the GDR and Czechoslovakia (8.1 per cent, o.i p 
«nfa„d h 5.™er cent, respectively) The same tenden ey s 
also observed over longer periods; b etw ecn 1961 arid 1^^ 
for example, the average annual rates of {j _ 12 

tion increase were as follows: Albania-! 

GDR 6 1, Hungary — 7.3, Poland 8.4, "& 0 . r 

Obviously the unevenness of the economic development of 
the socialist countries serves as a means of br ng ng t 
levels closer together, as seen from the figures in the table 
on changes in the share (expressed in per cent) contributed 
bv each branch of the economy to the national income 


Country 

Year 

Industry 

Construc- 

tion 

Agri- 

culture 

Bulgaria 

1950 

1968 

36.8 

49.2 

6.6 

8.8 

42.1 

25.2 

Czechoslovakia* . . . 

1950 

1968 

62.1 

11.4 

10.5 

GDR 

1950 

1968 

52.0 

59.4 

5.1 

7.8 

17.7 

13.7 

Hungary** 

1950 

1968 

46.7 

9.3 

24.2 

Poland*** 

1950 

— 

— 

— 

1968 

49.3 

9.3 

19.5 

Rumania 

1950 

43.4 

6.2 

27.3 

1968 

53.4 

9.7 

25.5 


* Figures for 1968 cannot be compared with figures for preceding years 
because they are calculated on the basis of a new price system introduced in 


1967. 


*♦ Figures for 1968 cannot be compared with those of preceding years 
because a new price system was introduced in 1968. 

Because of changes in computing national income, figures for 1968 can- 
not be compared with those of preceding years. 


The gaps between the socialist countries in their stand- 
ards of living are also being narrowed. Of course this levelling 
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is not tantamount to an elimination of all the differences 
stemming from geographic conditions, national peculiarities 
in the structure of consumption, etc.; reference here is 
primarily to indices of national income per capita, the 
correlation of the per capita volumes of consumption funds, 
etc. In cultural and political development, levelling is seen 
in the rise of worker qualifications, the cultural revolution, 
the growing proportion of specialists with a highei 01 
special secondary education working in the national econ- 
omy etc. In the political sphere, the prestige and leading 
role of the Marxist-Leninist parties are growing and social- 
ist democracy is expanding and deepening. 

Of course, levelling is an extremely complex and mani- 
fold process, in the course of which contradictions may arise 
between short-term and long-term undertakings, be ween 
the national interests of the separate countries, between 
national-state interests and the international interests of t le 
entire socialist system, etc. Contradictions such as t lese 
attract the ideologists of anti-communism and become the 
main subjects of the “theoretical research and applied 
policy of the capitalist states. In this, however, the fact is 
ignored that the international economic relations between 
the socialist countries open objective possibilities for 
rationally combining common and specific interests, and 01 
this reason there is no retention in the world socialist system 
of the division of countries into “rich and poor . Argu- 
ments alleging the contrary are but provocative inventions 
of the ideologists of anti-communism, for the concrete tacts 
and figures confirm that the line pursued in the world 
socialist system is towards the gradual alignment of the 

economic levels of the socialist countries. _ . , ... 

2. 7 he myth that division of labour is ignored. All 
bourgeois interpretations of the international socialist 
division of labour boil down to saying that it is not some- 
thing that arises on the basis of the objective needs of states 
having the same type of socio-economic structure and polit- 
ical organisation, but something that stems from co-opera- 
tion, entered into, for historical and purely concrete econom- 
ic reasons, by countries among whom exist serious political 
and ideological contradictions. Hence the initial premise 
used by bourgeois ideologists is the thesis that the socialist 
countries face “essentially the same problems as the capi- 
talist countries in their international division of labour, 
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and that these can be solved only by the capitalist 
“character istic in this regard were,!^ conclusions drawn 

“ideally typical features of integration . . . common to t 
East and The West”. Consequently, for the ‘ntemational 
division of labour to become a reality it is allegedly 
necessary to realise a number of indispensable renditions 
which arc in principle the same for “to ™ 

Western “integration^ space”. For the East this is exceed 
ingly difficult: there is nothing in Marxist-Leninist polit- 
ick Economy that reveals the advantages of integration , 
and. generally speaking “a planned economy lends ..self 
to integration with great difficulty, it at all . 

“Ideally typical features of integration connected with 
the internationalisation of the forces of production are 
indeed characteristic of both world systems, and they 
involve many aspects of the economic unification of peoples 
in the course of their interstate economic relations: the 
development of the material and technical basis ol modern 
production in both systems demands socialisation and divi- 
sion of labour on an ever broader scale. It is true that in 
some of the features of such integration which were outlined 
by the participants of the above-mentioned conference, one 
senses the desire to preserve in all circumstances the system 
based on private ownership. This is apparent, for example, 
from the insistence on unobstructed choice of the places and 
forms of private investment in the international arena. In 
short, while the features noted in bourgeois works are 
basically common, they are formulated in such a way as to 
conceal the essential difference in the socio-economic foun- 
dations for the internationalisation of the forces of produc- 
tion and the economic life of the socialist and capitalist 
countries. 

For if we take the objective preconditions — determined 
by the relations of production— for unifying the economic 
efforts of different countries, we find that they are not at 


2/ * Ostblock , EWG und Entwicklungsliinder , S. 22. 
25 Ibid. 
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all the same for Eastern and Western integration^ space . 
The essential difference has to do with the fact that in 
the capitalist world the socio-economic preconditions ot 
integration are used by finance capital in its efforts to 
expand beyond the national limits it finds too narrow and 
binding. The monopolies try to adapt integration to the 
objectives of reaping superprofits, keeping up a full-scale 
and internationally organised offensive against their own 
working class and the peoples of the young national states, 
forming an internal and international anti-socialist fiont, 
and realising the far-reaching plans of the military and 

political strategy of imperialism. , 

In the world socialist system the trend towards concerted 
effort is connected with entirely different social factors, 
namely, the desire to ensure the effectiveness of national 
production and the common goals of the working people of 
all the countries of the world socialist system to build a 
classless society, to raise the living standards of the people, 
and to strengthen socialist society as an important condition 
for success in the peaceful competition with capitalism and 
for consolidating peace and international security. 

Contrary to the assertions of the ideologists of anti- 
communism. many of the “ideally typical features of inte- 
gration” will find full realisation not in the Common 
Market or any other capitalist regional economic associa- 
tion, but when the single world communist economy toreseen 

bv Lenin comes to be. ,. 

Contrary to the conclusions of the \\ est German anti- 
Communists, Marxists-Leninists look upon the problem ot 
the international socialist division of labour as the main 
subject of todays most urgent research activity. Until 
recently each socialist state had concentrated its economic 
resources primarily on the realisation of its own economic 
growth. This was necessary in order to eliminate the legacy 
inherited from capitalism, namely, the ofttimes lopsided, 
abnormal economic development caused by the deliberate 
actions of the imperialist states to hold back the economic 
progress of a number of countries, i.e., their attempts to 
prevent these countries from developing their own inde- 
pendent national economies. Being refuted today ' is the 
main thesis of those anti-Communists who hold that the 
world socialist system “lacks all of the motivating factors 
for the economic forces consciously to form a broad base 
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of integration".'* 1 The crca **" * ff'7hc P foundations 
society in certain countries. 'J' o( a comm „„ist 

^raCn" 

“ the" »Sn”T'«hc problems of 

‘‘’I T™ton a and SV o£ ideologists of anti-communism 
slander 8 CMEA when they say that it ignores the division 
of labour between countries”. The entire activity of CMEA 
is in fact developed with primary consideration being 
dven to the need for the international socialist division of 
labour. CMEA is currently guided by the “Basic Pnnciples 
of the International Socialist Division of Labour , adopte.l 
at its 15th Session, in accordance with which in each country 
optimal national economic complexes are being created 
with developed national fuel, power and raw materia 
industries (this requires maximal use of local resources in 
order to satisfy internal needs and the needs of fraternal 
countries). Provisions are made for growth in sectors ot the 
engineering and chemical industries most important tor a 
o-iven country; for growth in its ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy through their comprehensive specialisation and 
co-operation; for the development, based on the given 
country’s own raw materials, of such sectors as the building 
materials industry, light industry, food industry and modern 
transport and communications facilities; and for the crea- 
tion of an agricultural complex which will most fully satisfy 
the country’s needs in raw materials and food. 

The anti-communist tale that CMEA ignores such a 
criterion as the division of labour between the countries 
participating in this organisation is refuted, for example, by 
the fact that in the short period between 1962 and 1965 
alone, just one committee — the Committee on Machine- 
Building— worked out and submitted at the Council session 
or to the CMEA Executive Committee recommendations 
on specialisation and co-operation in the production of 21 
kinds of freight and passenger rail cars, 18 kinds of sugar- 
beet and sugar-refining plants, 179 kinds of metal-cutting 

26 Ostblock, ElUG und Entwicklungslander y S. 22. 
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machine-tools and forge press equipment, 75 kinds of trac- 
tors. self-propelled chassis and the more important agricul- 
tural machinery, including machinery for reclamation 

' These recommendations were made in accordance with 
the “Principles of the International Specialisation and co- 
operation in Production in Machine-Building approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Council in July 196^. A, 
far back as 1956, the Council’s 7th Session adopted recom- 
mendations on specialisation in the production ol over 600 
kinds of machinery. At the same time, requirements and 
resources were calculated and recommendations adopted 
for mutual deliveries of approximately 100 kinds of machin- 
ery and equipment for 1956-60. Many more examples of 
this kind could be cited, but even just the few given above 
are enough to show the groundlessness of any allegations 
that the division of labour of the CMEA countries is being 

'^The period 1966-70 saw a further deepening of special- 
isation and co-operation. There were fewer countries produc- 
ing items of the same kind in unprofitable small batches and 
scries, and there was increased specialisation, technically 
and economically optimal for the entire world socialist 
system. In line with recommendations of the CMEA stand- 
ing committees, shipbuilding is concentrated in I oland, the 
USSR and Bulgaria; the production of blast furnace equip- 
ment in the USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia; machinery 
and equipment for the coal industry in the GDR, Poland, 
the USSR and Czechoslovakia; equipment for cement 
plants — in the GDR and Czechoslovakia, and ceitain kinds 
—in Czechoslovakia and Rumania; equipment for the tan- 
ning and footwear industry — in Czechoslovakia; and so on. 
Division of labour is being deepened between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the production of tractors for agriculture 
and automobiles; between the GDR and Poland in the pro- 
duction of steam boilers, etc. 27 

The international socialist division of labour is set up on 
a scientific basis, the assertions of the ideologists of anti- 
communism to the contrary notwithstanding. Of course, 
development of the new type of international relations is 


27 7 he Economy of the Socialist Countries. 1964 , Ekonomika, 1965, 
p. 30 (in Russian). 
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a process of continual search, and the theory of the inter- 
national economic relations of the socialist countries is still 
far from being fully perfected. But it has already worked 
out a number of principles relating to the new type of 
economic relations and the division of labour between 
socialist countries, and it summarises the actual practice of 
applying the general laws of the world socialist system in 
the concrete relations of the fraternal countries, etc. It was 
precisely this theory that served as the basis for developing 
the “Basic Principles of the International Socialist Division 
of Labour” which have been adopted to govern the rela- 
tions between the CMEA countries. This document notes, 
in particular, the interdependence between international 
specialisation and the development of national economic 
complexes in the individual socialist countries. Any tenden- 
cy towards developing closed national economic complexes 
to the detriment of deepening the rational international 
division of labour, and, conversely, any one-sided interna- 
tional specialisation of the economy, can lead to reduced 
effectiveness and reduced rates of economic development 
both in the separate socialist countries and in the system 
as a whole. 

Current Marxist-Leninist theory of the international 
division of labour makes it possible “to determine in a 
more or less comparative way the savings in national labour 
realised in each country as a result of the development of 
international co-operation in production. Of course, the 
national labour of the various countries is not qualitative- 
ly the same (that is, in intensity, complexity and pro- 
ductivity), and therefore comparison is to a certain degree 
conditional. Nevertheless it is a practical way of determin- 
ing the economic effect achieved by the division of labour 
for the entire socialist system”. 28 

The ideologists of anti-communism, however, deny that 
effective specialisation is possible in the world socialist 
system. They uphold the view that “on the one hand, 
specialisation brings obvious economic advantages, but, on 
the other hand, it leads to a loss of economic sovereignty 
and excessive dependence on the USSR”. 29 The thesis that 


28 7 he Economic Effectiveness of the International Socialist Division 
of Labour , Ekonomika, 1965, p. 30 (in Russian). 

29 East Europe , 1964, No. 3, p. 4. 
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the USSR has no desire for “real integration”, that it 
aspires to “economic imperialism , is also del ended by 
B. Kiesewetter, a professor at the so-called Free University 
in West Berlin. 30 

In reality, however, the USSR's participation in the 
international socialist division of labour is characterised by 
the Soviet Union’s support of wide specialisation and co- 
operation with the other CMEA countries, especially in 
sectors requiring large capital investment (the oil industry, 
iron ore extraction, the natural gas industry, rolled metal 
production, etc.). This is a manifestation of thc^ Soviet 
people’s internationalism — its concern for accelerating the 
construction of a powerful economic basis throughout the 
socialist community. Does this mean “loss of sovereignty 
for the other socialist countries? By no means, for on this 
basis they become economically stronger and their state 
independence in determining how their national resources 
are to be used becomes fuller. 

In other words, the Soviet Union has no desire whatever 
to “subordinate” the other socialist countries. The anti- 
communist bugaboo of “subordination is designed to drive 
a wedge between the People’s Democracies and the country 
building communism. It has been invented by the foes of 
communism precisely because they fear genuine integration 
— socialist integration, which is incompatible with relations 
of domination and subordination. It is no accident that 
American Professor V. Mares — whom it would be difficult 
to suspect of being sympathetic to communism — admits that 
it would be an irremediable error for the East European 
countries to reject all the ideas proposed by Moscow. “They 
would act against their peoples’ interests if they used the 
COMECON platform only for technical agreements (as for 
instance, those concerning the inter-Bloc oil-pipeline and the 
clearing centre for inter-Bloc payments), and refused to use 
it for the co-ordination of their economic policies. They 
would slow down, not accelerate, the material advancement 
of their peoples if. to reassert their national traditions, they 
returned to the policy of economic autarchy of the inter-war 
years.” 31 


30 B. Kiesewetter, Der Ostblock. Aussenhandel des Dstlichen Wirt - 
schaftsblockes einschlis slick China, Berlin, 1960. 

31 Current History, November 1964, No. 279, p. 279. 
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Development of all, or nearly all, sectors in a small 
country would be in contradiction to the demands of modern 
advancement in production engineering and technology. 
Universal enterprises with weak specialisation cannot come 
up to the current world level because development along 
these lines would make it impossible to attain the degree 
of labour productivity found in the more developed capital- 
ist countries. V. Mares admits offhandedly that the inter- 
national socialist division of labour assures “progress 
towards regional specialisation, higher productive efficien- 
cy, and higher living standards everywhere in Eastern 
Europe. The establishment of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (COMECON) in 1949 and the tasks that 
were assigned to it in the I950’s pointed in this direction”. 32 

The socialist division of labour and its highest forms — 
specialisation and co-operation in production — do not pre- 
sume the one-sided development of some states as agricul- 
tural and others as industrial. The primary aim of the 
socialist division of labour is to promote the industrialisa- 
tion of agrarian countries, to accelerate their economic and 
cultural progress and to strengthen their sovereignty. This 
division of labour helps to overcome whatever economic 
difficulties may arise and to make the most rational and 
efficient use of natural, economic and labour resources. 
Progress is seen as being based on growth in the produc- 
tivity of social labour. 

A favourite device of anti-communism is to depict the 
growing interdependence of the socialist countries as a kind 
of one-sided dependence, in which connection the bourgeois 
ideologists say that in the process of exchange with the 
USSR, the international socialist division of labour puts the 
other countries in a “dependent position”. 33 

Deliveries of Soviet raw materials to the socialist coun- 
tries of Europe often figure in the “substantiation” of such 
allegations. Needless to say, the ideologists of anti-commu- 
nism deliberately avoid mentioning that such deliveries free 
the Soviet Union’s partners from capital investments in the 
extractive branches — investments which are in many cases 
very large and not entirely profitable. Moreover, the USSR’s 
export structure, or the structure of its foreign trade in 


32 Ibid., p. 273. 

33 Agoston, op. cit .; E. Hoffman, op. cit. 
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general, is not at all improved by expansion of its raw 
material exports. But the Soviet state proceeds on the basis 
of its internationalist duty and the need for fraternal co- 
operation towards the common goal of building socialism 
and communism. 

If the Soviet Union’s intentions were what the ideologists 
of anti-communism contend they are, that is, to hold the 
other CMEA countries in a dependent status, it certainly 
would not be so active in promoting the industrialisation of 
formerly backward countries or in facilitating the even and 
just distribution of the productive forces of socialism on 
the international plane. It is characteristic of capitalism — 
and not at all of socialism — to have a one-sided division of 
labour between countries, where certain countries hold the 
monopoly on high economic levels while the others remain 
backward. Inherent in capitalism are the kind of interna- 
tional economic relations that are directed towards perpet- 
uating the system of world imperialist domination. 

The ideologists of anti-communism play up the acuteness 
of the raw materials problem as one of the key problems of 
the CMEA countries’ international socialist division of 
labour. Indeed, there is a non-correspondence between the 
rapidly growing needs in basic raw material and fuel and 
the possibilities possessed by individual socialist countries of 
satisfying them. According to a study made by Hungarian 
economists, for example, the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
export 10-15 per cent of the raw materials and fuel pro- 
duced in these countries, while imports cover approximately 
40 per cent of their internal needs. For other fraternal 
countries these indices are as follows: Poland 8 and 11 per 
cent; Rumania — 15 and 10; Hungary — 20 and 27; Bulgaria 
— 35 and 15; the USSR — 7 and 5 per cent. In a number 
of countries — the GDR, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia — there is a steady decline in the share of their own 
production in satisfying their national raw materials needs. 
At present, exports of raw materials and fuel exceed imports 
only in the USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

As noted in Soviet literature, “the acuteness of the raw 
materials problem has been engendered not only by the 
absence or shortages of their own reserves of many kinds 
of raw materials and fuel in a number of European socialist 
countries, and not only by the comparatively high rates of 
raw materials expenditure, but also by disadvantageous 
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economic factors, among which are the great capital-con- 
suming nature of the raw materials and fuel industries, 
imperfect methods of planning and growth stimulation in 
these sectors, and the unprofitability (at existing foreign 
trade prices) of exporting many raw material goods”. 34 It 
is also no secret that the fraternal countries experience a 
shortage of resources for capital investment in raw materials 
industries working for export, for expenditures on these 
industries are sometimes detrimental to others that are of 
cardinal importance to the national economy. 

But this acute problem can be solved by co-ordinating 
economic development in such a way as to produce effective 
economic results for all participating states, with due 
account taken of the interests of the individual countries as 
well as the interests of the world socialist system as a whole. 
In view of the fact that nature has not provided an even 
distribution of fuel and raw material resources to the CMEA 
countries, the way out of the problem is to be found in 
multilateral co-operation. 

Noteworthy in this connection are proposals for co-opera- 
tion wherein each of several countries would contribute a 
part of the capital investment, with subsequent settlement 
in the form of deliveries in payment for the long-term 
credits granted. First instances have already proved bene- 
ficial. The advisability of this kind of participation is espe- 
cially clear in ferrous metallurgy: the raw materials problem 
can be solved first of all by combining the efforts of the 
socialist states in increasing extraction and building new 
productive capacities in places where this is most rational. 

Such are the prospects. In the meantime — as can be seen 
from the co-ordination of plans for 1966-70 — the basic 
needs of the socialist countries in raw materials are being 
satisfied by the Soviet Union, a fact clearly disproving the 
anti-communist thesis that the USSR is “exploiting the 
countries of Eastern Europe”. 35 


y ‘ World Ecoiiomy and International Relations , 1966, No. 5, p. 18 (in 
Russian). 

35 According to estimates made by O. T. Bogomolov, the capital con- 
sumption of Soviet basic raw material and fuel exports to the CMEA 
countries is 3-3.5 times greater than the capital consumed in the pro- 
duction of machinery received in payment lor raw materials and fuel 
[World Economy and International Relations , 1966, No. 5, p. 19). 
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Unwilling to recognise the actually socialist nature of the 
relations between the USSR and the other socahst coun- 
tries. the ideologists of anti-communism declare socialist 
internationalism a substitute of state-legal supranational! y 
in economics and politics. This is what they say characterises 
the co-operation of the socialist countries. In other words, 
bourgeois scholars approach all aspects of such co-operation 
from 8 the hackneyed positions of their fundamental concep- 
tion of “Soviet imperialism . ... 

Whv do the critics of communism bring up the question 
of the “supranationality of socialist internationalism . hirst 
and foremost, to cover up the violations of national sovei- 
eiernty found in capitalist integration in the Common 
Market. The attempt is made to identify the unity of the 
socialist countries’ basic interests and goals as suprana- 
tionality under the flag of socialist internationalism , and 
the common character of their historical destiny and tasks 
in the struggle against imperialism as imposition ot the 
Soviet Union’s will” on the international socialist division 
of labour. In reality, however, in economic relations also, 
socialist internationalism is based on the voluntary consent 
of equal sovereign states — and this holds true even in those 
instances when the direct interests of national advantage 
must be subordinated to the higher interests of the socialist 

community. , t ~ 

Among the “arguments” used by anti-Commumsts to 
discredit the economic ties of the socialist countries is the 
often made assertion that for the socialist countries the mam 
obstacle to integration is planning. This idea is played up 
extensively, for example, in 24 Ore , organ of the Geneial 
Federation of Italian Industry, where the quintessence, so 
to speak, of the basic propositions of anti-communism is 
given. This publication argues that “genuine economic 
integration can be accomplished only between countries 
with a capitalist economy, whereas it is absolutely impos- 
sible between countries having a planned economy. The 
only way towards integration open to countries with a 
planned economy is adoption of a single plan, effective for 
all the interested countries and imposed by a single admin- 
istrative centre, which of necessity entails complete unifica- 
tion of political system. The advantage of the flexible 
economy of the free market as compared with the rigid 
structure inherent in a planned economy, is that the former 
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makes it possible gradually and without serious shocks to 
solve the central problem of our time, namely, to subject 
more and more territories to economic development, without 
which rational and comprehensive use of the present-day 
forces of production is inconceivable”. 36 

No amount of talk to the effect that “genuine economic 
integration can be accomplished only between countries 
with a capitalist economy” can conceal the actual state 
of affairs in capitalist integration. We have only to look at 
the Common Market to see within the world capitalist 
system such closed economic and trade groupings, divided 
by conflicting interests, as “the Six”, “the Seven”, “the 
1 wenty , etc. In establishing such regional associations the 
monopolies strive to derive benefit from the natural advan- 
tages of the international division of labour, increasing their 
profits by intensifying the exploitation of the working class 
and peasantry. 

Needless to say, this does not mean that establishment of 
such associations does not reflect the objective trend in the 
internationalisation of the forces of production and econom- 
ic life in general; on the contrary, this trend is especially 
apparent at the present stage of the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution. Favourable circumstances and the fact that 
to a certain degree this trend has been taken into account, 
have produced their results: in the last decade the economic 
growth rates in a number of the EEC member-states have 
been higher than those of other capitalist countries. The 
results attained by the monopoly groupings of the EEC have 
increased the share of the respective countries in the econ- 
omy and politics of world capitalism at the expense of the 
positions of other imperialist powers. 

But does this mean that the Common Market and similar 
associations really provide for the “free flow of capital” 
and that contradictions between the participating countries 
are eliminated? Many facts show that the national legisla- 
tures everywhere strive to put local firms in a more advan- 
tageous position than foreign firms and affiliates and 
enterprises of foreign investors for what is most important 
—the rate of capital accumulation. The monopolies of any 
given country make wide use of the state apparatus to put 
their foreign competitors in a disadvantageous position. 


30 24 Ore, 24 . 1 . 1962 . 
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It should be added that in the social sphere the living 

—cl t.r'srtf s tsjs&spxsi 

shorter working time, longer vacations. But this » the result 
of intense class struggle. Economic analysis shows that the 
sains made by the working people are far behind increases 
fn labour productivity. Moreover, whenever the economic 
situation becomes unfavourable, the monopolies immediat y 
take the offensive, striving to deprive the working people 

of their social gains. f 

What actually has the EEC given to the manufacturers, 
the monopolies and the broad masses of the working people 
of the Common Market countries? By how much have 
prices dropped, has the cost of living gone down, have real 
l's gone up, has the workday been shortened and have 
working conditions been improved? What S0Cial l "JP r °^' 
merits at all has the EEC brought? What has the EEC done 
to relax international tension, to develop international trade 
and improve good-neighbourly relations? Soviet economists 
have asked these questions through 24 Ore, but never have 

received an intelligible answer. . . .. 

As for the socialist countries, a single plan governing the 
development of the whole world socialist economic system 
is not at all needed (and under present conditions is even 
impossible) in order to develop close economic co-operation. 
The successes scored by the socialist states as a result of 
plan co-ordination speak for themselves. However, the 
legacy in the economic sphere inherited by the socialist 
countries from capitalism still requires of them the kind o 
policy that envisages the development of integral national 
economic complexes which, on the one hand, will ensure 
reinforcement of each country’s national independence and 
its attainment of a modem level of production and, on the 
other hand, will permit it to find its place in the interna- 
tional socialist division of labour at the present, essentially 
initial, stage of its development. 

In regard to the “central problem of our time— the 
economic development of more and more territories the 
facts of the direct co-operation in production being prac- 
tised by the CMEA countries make perfectly obvious the 
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advantages of socialist plan co-ordination in uniting the 
economic efforts of different countries. 

Life itself has shown (and many Sovietologists and theo- 
rists of monopoly capitalism have acknowledged this 37 ) that 
the “rigid structure of a planned economy” permits 
purposeful concentration of material, labour and financial 
resources on the main directions determining progress in pro- 
duction, thereby producing an effect superior to the results 
attained in capitalist countries. 

CMEA and the Common Market are entirely different 
organisations, both in respect of their socio-economic and 
political tasks and in respect of the basis on which they rest. 
On the basis of the public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the socialist countries can unite their production 
efforts in a planned way in the interests of their common 
economic progress. Co-ordination of national economic plans 
is nothing else than voluntary joint planning. It is carried 
out through the system of national planning agencies and 
CMEA. As noted in CMEA documents, this co-ordination 
has the following objectives: to ensure correct estimates of 
the objectively necessary proportions of economic growth 
for each country and all the countries as a whole; to make 
the international socialist division of labour highly effective 
econ6mically in terms of rapid rates of progress in produc- 
tion and the fullest possible satisfaction of the needs of the 
population of each country with the minimum expenditure 
of social labour; to combine international specialisation in 
production with comprehensive development of the economy 
in individual countries in the interests of making maximal 
and efficient use of each CMEA country’s natural and eco- 
nomic production prerequisites, including its labour resources. 

How far off the ideologists of monopoly capital are can 
be seen from just the fact that CMEA plan co-ordination 
for 1966-70 set such goals as the following (we might recall 
that according to these ideologists, plans are the main 
obstacle to integration): to ensure the proportions and opti- 
mal rates of economic development of each country, with 
account being taken of the need for levelling the common 
line of economic development and gaining a maximal time 
advantage in the competition with capitalism; to improve 

37 See, for example: N. Spulber, 7 he Economics of Communist East- 
ern Europe , New York-London, 1957; Economic 7 rends in the Soviet 
Union , Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1963. 
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the fuel and power balance structure; to overcome the fuel 
and power shortage existing in certain countries du :to 
limitation in their natural resources; to build a iul > devel- 
oped transportation system capable of handling the huge 
volume of goods traffic between the socialist countries at 
minimum expense; to develop foreign trade ties between the 
CMEA member-states with an eye to ensuring a balance of 
payments equilibrium and the elimination of weak points 
entailing dependence on imports from capitalist countries. 
In a word, co-ordination of this kind in essence determines 
all forms of economic, scientific and technical co-operation 
within the world socialist system, or more precisely, among 

the CMEA member-states. , , 

Is a planned national economy closed or more closed than 
a capitalist economy, as the ideological foes of communism 

A closed economy is one that is limited in its objectively 
necessitated ties with the outside world. What determines 
its “closed” nature in this sense? Obviously, it is the avail- 
ability of natural resources, capacities, capital, labour power 
and its production skills, and the size of the country itself. 
It is unlikely, under modern conditions and at the present 
level, that an equally “closed national economic complex 
could be created in a large and a small country. Under 
present conditions no country can exclude itself fiom the 
international division of labour. Hence, the very concept of 
closure, the same for all countries, is improper. 

But when we speak of the joint efforts of different 
countries, of their economic integration, then, of couise, the 
planned economy of a socialist country creates stable ties 
between industries, precludes anarchy and eliminates the 
possibility of unobstructed violation of the systematically 
developed internal and external correlations and propor- 
tions. Needless to say, the spontaneous “flexibility” of which 
the General Federation of Italian Industry speaks does not 
exist here. Nonetheless, planning is what makes it possible, 
without disturbing the basic proportions, to expand and 
change the structure of circulation in order to produce the 
most effective results from overall economic growth. 

Of course, difficulties do arise in the co-ordination of 
national plans, as in any new undertaking. It cannot be 
said that co-ordination is now already fully playing the role 
it is designed to play in the economic co-operation of the 
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socialist countries. Soviet economists and economists from 
(he 1 1 atei nal socialist states have remarked that until 
recently, plan co-ordination was aimed primarily at eliminat- 
ing the various “weak points” in the development of the 
CMEA countries, and served to satisfy needs in raw mate- 
rials, fuel and other materials in short supply. Less atten- 
tion was devoted to problems of rational specialisation and 
co-operation in production. Predominant, essentially, was 
simple comparison of the economic plans of the separate 
countries, and even this took place only at the last stage. 38 

The co-ordination of plans for 1966-70 was distinctive 
in that it embraced a larger group of interrelated indus- 
tries. It opened up prospects for deeper international division 
of labour and made wider use of the balance method to 
determine proportions in the world socialist economy, as, 
foi example, between the extractive and manufacturing 
industries, between industry and agriculture, between pro- 
duction and foreign trade, and between foreign trade and 
transportation. In short, the balance method helps to elim- 
inate deficits and surpluses and establish more precise 
contours of interstate specialisation and co-operation in 
production. 

Of course, at the highest stages of the international 
socialist division of labour, of the internationalisation of 
the forces of production and of the economic life of the 
various socialist countries, it will be necessary and possible 
to set up a single socialist system-wide planning agency 
for the world socialist economy. But this will happen only 
when the level of national production (in a scientific- 
technological and economic sense) in most of the socialist 
countries becomes so high that they will no longer be able 
to do without a continuous co-ordination of their plans 
(current and prospective) by a single agency with the end 
of linking their own development with the development of 
the other socialist countries. 

At the present stage, however, the co-ordination of plans 
in the world socialist system does not require a directive 
“supranational” plan “imposed by a single administrative 
centre , as the ideologists of anti-communism would have it. 

W ,?• ,P 0 i? 0m0 l 0V . “Strengthening Co-operation— the Way to New Suc- 
cesses , 1 ravda, August 4, 1964; F. Stransky, “Some Aspects of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Between the Socialist Countries”, World Marxist 
Review, Vol. 7, July 1964, p. 26. 
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, • • nn wav demands relinquishing national 

Co-ordination in n ° • jt is bu n t on the basis of utmost 
sovereignty; on the ; tt ‘ > soc i a li s t countries develop as 

r <r a orgaSsL, possessing, complete 

sovereignty^ 11 determining i« proportions of the.r economtc 

growth. .... . , c c _ v that integration in the West 
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in EVey perceive its “institutional superior- 
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unification of the econ functions of national 
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association of states. . observance of the community 
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Common Market lays down P individual countr ies. The 

can be made again Common Market interstate 
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the will of the strong states on the weaker ones. 

The ideologists of anti-communism deliberately exagger- 
aj speculating on certain problems of comhtntng bdateral 
and multilateral co-operation within CMEA . J , e . P j ’ 

the sociologists of the General Federation of Italian 1 
dtt“S attempt to prove that equal economic co-operatron 


39 Their orean 24 Ore, states: “There are, apparently, two important 
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between the USSR and other socialist countries is impos- 
sible; they refer to the size of the Soviet Union’s economic 
and defence potential and distort its foreign policy prin- 
ciples. 

The various forms of multilateral co-operation (and, in 
particular, multilateral co-ordination of economic plans) 
are a long-term matter in which an important trend in the 
mutual economic relations of the socialist states is mani- 
fested. Obviously, .such co-ordination will ultimately lead to 
joint planning of the development of a number of indus- 
tries. But bilateral co-operation in CMEA has never been 
set off against multilateral co-operation'* 0 ; on the contrary, 
it has always proceeded on the basis of the need to strengthen 
the latter in every way possible. There are certain problems 
and tasks, the solution or fulfilment of which is as yet im- 
possible on a multilateral basis; it is better to solve them 
first on a bilateral, then a trilateral basis, and only later 
use a multilateral basis within the framework of CMEA 
or even within the limits of the whole world socialist 
system. 

This approach is conditioned by the fact that at different 
stages of co-operation certain forms may be right for some 


planned system characteristic of the socialist countries. Each state has 
its own economic development plan, and depending on its demands, out- 
lines a programme of exchange. Bilateral agreement is reached relatively 
easily, but the matter gets considerably more complicated when it comes 
to entering into multilateral relations which may entail loss of equili- 
brium. The second factor is the result of the Soviet Union’s desire to profit 
from the disproportional situation characterising the ‘socialist camp’ and 
stemming from the advantage the USSR has in it.” (24 Ore , 1962.) 

40 Czechoslovak economist J. Novozamsky made the following state- 
ment at an international conference held in Prague in 1963, in a report 
on the question of aligning the economic development levels of the CMEA 
countries: “Bilateral and multilateral co-ordination of economic plans 
do not contradict each other in the least, just as bilateral economic co- 
operation of the CMEA countries does not conflict with the socialist 
integration of all the CMEA countries. Bilateral co-operation and co- 
ordination can in many ways go further than multilateral co-operation and 
co-ordination; in this sense they can become the prototype of future mul- 
tilateral co-operation and co-ordination. . . . Certain forms of co-operation 
and co-ordination can be tested on a bilateral basis and then used on a 
multilateral basis. The conscious development of the process whereby a 
single economy within the world socialist system is gradually created does 
not exclude bilateral co-ordination and co-operation, but, on the contrary, 
presupposes that they will be continually extended.” (J. Novozamsky, Vy- 
rovtidvani economicke uroxme zemi RVHP t Praha, 1964.) 
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countries and premature for others. That is why in a num- 
counmes am i advisable to establish co-operation on 

'T Tr bWa or quadrib^ra! basis, allowing for the 
iooenl indS rf <he red of the CMEA states. Accord- 

subsequent! countries interested in any par- 

mg . t0 a c-nn b-ivc Uic ri«rht to establish the most varied 
gSS'^’S amo a « themselves. Highly typical in this 
Sard s Intermetal an international organisation for co- 
regara is allurJ ry which was first organised by three 

countries and now includes six. An organisation dealing 
3 co operation in the ball-bearing industry is presently 
Ming through a similar process There are certain problems 
fn which natural geographic and concrete historical factors 

call for co-operation between, say two or three countries 
Thus the parallel development of bilateral and multilateral 
co-operation between the CMEA countries is a natural and 

^The ideologists of anti-communism contend that effective 
international specialisation is impossible when bilateral and 
multilateral co-operation are combined in this way; they 
say that long-term projects involving the interests of sever- 
al socialist countries will not be carried out, and refer to 
the development of “centrifugal tendencies . 

It is worth while in this connection to cite some ot the 
facts listed by Henri Menahem, an author by no means 
sympathetic to communism, in his article Le Maichc 
Commun de l’Est: le Conseil d’ Assistance ficonomique Mu- 
tuelle”. He states quite directly that economic integration 
through the creation of joint enterprises is the most effec- 
tive means used in establishing the international socialist 
division of labour”. 41 He uses as an example the Druzhba 
oil pipeline which enabled Hungary to increase her pro- 
duction of synthetic products, dyes and fertilisers and 
enabled Poland to use more oil annually in the petrochem- 
ical industry, and the GDR to produce at the petrochem- 
ical complex, built with Soviet and Swedish aid, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, synthetic wool, metal substitutes, chemical 
fertilisers, etc. 

It may be added that this also applies to the unification 
of high-tension electric grids into the single Mir system 
having a capacity of several tens of thousands of mega- 

41 Politique Etrangire, 1965, N. 4-5, p. 426. 
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watts. In 1960, construction was completed of electric trans- 
mission lines between the electric systems of the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR and Poland, Poland and Cze- 
choslovakia, and between Hungary and Czechoslovakia. The 
West Ukrainian power grid of the USSR and the power 
grid of Rumania were connected to work in parallel, and 
later Bulgaria joined. As far back as 1962, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, the GDR, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the 
Soviet Union signed a multilateral agreement to establish 
a central dispatch office for the united power grids, to be 
located in Prague. 

H. Menahem writes objectively about the possibilities of 
realising plans for common hydroelectric power stations on 
the Danube, about the Nuclear Research Institute in Dubna, 
a common rail car park for the socialist countries, joint 
exploitation of natural resources, etc. Although Menahem 
is by no means a supporter of socialist planned economy, 
but an adherent of state monopoly capitalism and a follow- 
er of Keynes, in the face of facts he nonetheless acknowl- 
edges the high effectiveness and great prospects of the 
socialist countries’ direct co-operation in production. 

The effectiveness of plan co-ordination and the joint 
economic efforts of different countries can also be measured 
to a certain degree by economic indices such as economic 
growth rates. While the Common Market countries over 
the years of the EEC’s existence accounted for 20-25 per 
cent of the increase in world industrial production, the 
economic contribution of the CMEA countries was 1.5-2 
times as great (both before the emergence of the EEC and 
after). It turns out that it is not the EEC but CMEA that 
has “many advantages”. Contrary to assertions made by 
bourgeois ideologists, here there really is “a population 
desiring integration”, united by a community of political, 
economic and ideological aspirations. Socialist ownership of 
the means of production and a planned economy — as op- 
posed to private ownership stimulae — do not divide, but 
rather unite people and make possible, without spontaneous 
disproportions and zigzags, systematically to achieve in the 
sphere of international economic relations the optimal cor- 
relations of the various elements of the world socialist 
economy. 

3. Falsification of the role of foreign trade . The ideolo- 
gists of anti-communism often state that the role of such a 
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form of economic co-operation as foreign trade is not 
understood in the countries of the world socialist system. 

Jan Prybyla, for example, in an article^ entitled “The 
Economic Strengths and Weaknesses of Communism in 
Eastern Europe”, appearing in the magazine Business Topics 
published by Michigan University (USA), states that until 
recently the Soviet view of foreign trade was that it con- 
stitutes merely an additional source of income from capital 
investments. This approach was preserved in the same form 
it took when it was developed in the 1920s during the years 
of “capitalist encirclement”. Stressing that for most of the 
East European countries foreign trade is vital to economic 
growth, the author writes that “the fear of foreign trade 
inherited from the Russians was so pathological as to 
hamper the development of trade relations among the 
socialist countries”. 42 

Needless to say, this is a distortion of the Soviet view- 
point on foreign trade. The USSR is a large and steady 
buyer of all kinds of machinery and equipment, industrial 
raw materials and consumer goods, and the volume of 
Soviet purchases grows year by year. Throughout its history 
the Soviet Union" has waged a tireless struggle for the devel- 
opment of foreign trade, and has fought consistently against 
the imperialist policy of discrimination in trade: for the 
elimination of restrictions artificially holding back the 
development of trade; for the principle of mutual benefit; 
for extensive use of long-term agreements, helping, among 
other things, to eliminate sharp price fluctuations; for a 
system of measures aimed at stabilising the raw material 
markets, etc. 

But this is only one side of the matter as far as the Soviet 
viewpoint is concerned. The other side is no less important, 
and here, the falsity of the theoretical and practical posi- 
tions of Jan Prybyla becomes especially evident. There is 
nothing surprising in the fact that during the initial period 
of the socialist countries’ existence their foreign trade 
developed more slowly than industrial production. These 
countries’ share in world trade turnover was a lot less than 
in world industrial production. But this has to do not so 
much with a subjective underestimation of the role of 


42 Business Topics , East Lansing, Michigan, Winter 1964, No. 1, 
p. 36. 
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foreign trade, as with objective circumstances — the lack of 
export surpluses in the industrialisation period. 

At the beginning, the People’s Democracies still retained 
many economic features that were characteristic of the 
preceding stage of their development. It is perfectly under- 
standable that it was most important in that period to 
strengthen socialism in all spheres of social and economic 
life, to organise a common defence against imperialist 
encroachments and to consolidate the power of the working 
people. The new-type economic relations were then only 
beginning to take shape. Economic co-operation took place 
on a bilateral basis, primarily in the form of foreign trade 
and also through scientific and technical exchange. The 
establishment and growth of the world socialist market 
stimulated this process. 

At first, economic co-operation between the socialist 
countries was effected through trade agreements with one- 
year, and later with longer, terms; long-term national 
economic plans were co-ordinated. At that time this was 
the only means of linking up national economic plans. But 
later, when direct contacts between the state planning 
agencies of the individual countries began and there was 
direct co-ordination of national economic plans, foreign 
trade was given a new task — to facilitate specialisation and 
co-operation in production. That this task is being fulfilled 
successfully can be seen from the fact that the growth rates 
in the CMEA countries’ mutual trade exceed their growth 
rates in production (1950 = 100): 

1955 1960 1963 1964 1965 1966 1968 

Industrial pro- 
duction ... 187 306 389 418 454 490 628 

Mutual trade turn- 
over 185 311 430 460 478 488 600 

In 1968, for example, the foreign trade turnover of all 
the socialist countries was 5.5 times as great as the 1950 
level; the comparable growth figure for the capitalist coun- 
tries for the same period was only 3.6; and the socialist 
states’ share in total world commodity export and import 
almost doubled. 

The role of foreign trade is growing even more in the 
international socialist division of labour and in the devel- 
opment of economic ties between socialist countries now 
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that a number of CMEA countries have introduced new 
systems of production planning and management. These 
establish closer ties between production enterprises and 
foreign trade organisations and stimulate enterprises to 
increase their export earnings and expand exports, to econ- 
omise on imported raw materials and equipment and to 
participate in interstate specialisation and co-operation. 

In discussing the foreign trade problems of the socialist 
countries, the ideologists of anti-communism attempt to 
show that the socialist economy is unsound because in their 
foreign trade the socialist states allegedly orient themselves 
only to world market prices. Reference here is to the for- 
mula used in trade agreements between socialist countries, 
viz., “on the basis of prices on the basic commodity mar- 
kets” or “on the basis of world market prices”. 

It does not follow from this, however, that the fraternal 
states are guided only by the “bourgeois price scale”. Wheth- 
er the bourgeois political economists want it or not, there 
are two social systems in existence in the world today — 
two world economies and two world markets. Each has its 
own laws of development, its own currency and its own 
settlement of accounts system. But the two worlds are not 
fenced off by an impassable barrier; a world division of 
labour and a world market exist and are developing. The 
formation of world market prices is directly influenced by 
all the factors of production and circulation both in the 
capitalist and in the socialist countries. Therefore, the for- 
mula: “on the basis of world market prices”, merely reflects 
the existence of world-wide international value. 

But world socialist market prices do have certain highly 
distinctive differences as compared with capitalist prices: 
they are established in a planned way, not spontaneously; 
they are stable; and the principle of price unity operates. 
The commodity turnover between the CMEA member-states 
is stable. Therefore, there cannot be any mechanical appli- 
cation of prices of the world capitalist market with its char- 
acteristic price and currency fluctuations stemming from 
competition, crises and inflation. The socialist countries 
adjust world market prices and strive to free them from the 
various deviations from value conditioned by speculative 
and situational fluctuations and the policy of monopolistic- 
ally boosted selling prices and monopolistically depressed 
buying prices. 
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In the adjustment of world prices the socialist countries 
proceed from the principle of mutually advantageous 
economic relations. 

It is characteristic that the prices in many foreign trade 
deals between socialist countries are set at a level equal to 
the actual national production costs. Such prices are used 
in deliveries of unique equipment, machinery and machine- 
tools with a lengthy manufacturing process, and in other 
similar circumstances. It also happens that export prices are 
fixed at the end of the production process on the basis of 
actual costs in order to provide material incentive to con- 
tinue national output of advanced kinds of manufacture. 
Thus there is no automatism in price setting on the world 
socialist market . 43 

The main thing is that prices on the world socialist 
market — regardless of what the ideologists of anti-commu- 
nism might say — are fixed with account being taken of the 
cardinal socio-economic differences between socialist and 
capitalist countries. The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
of the fraternal countries proceed from the fact that world 
prices reflect the level of scientific and technological prog- 
ress, the level of labour productivity and the efficiency 
with which funds are used in the most developed capitalist 
states. It is natural, also, that comparison of a country’s own 
expenditures with those on an international plane serves as 
a criterion for judging the efficiency of its national pro- 
duction according to modern scientific and technical stan- 
dards, and the development of its production mechanism in 
accordance with the overall rate of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution and the scale on which its achievements 
are being realised. The new systems of economic planning 


43 This does not mean that there are no contradictions in the world 
socialist market, even those that are conditioned by the links between 
contract prices and prices in world capitalist trade. Reference here is 
primarily to the influence of the world capitalist market in depressing 
raw material and fuel prices, as a result of which extraction expenditures 
are not fully compensated for. In some instances transportation costs are 
not fully covered, since they are set according to world freight rates and 
distances which do not reflect the expense of transportation over great 
distances, as for example, across the Soviet Union. Of interest in this 
connection are proposals to distribute profits in proportion to the indi- 
vidual countries* share in the capital investments and production; to 
export at lower than basic contract prices; to make wider use of incentive 
prices; etc. 
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and management in the socialist countries— providing for 
extended rights of enterprises and associations in foreign 
trade operations, stimulation of high-quality production, 
increased volume of exports, etc.— will favour the further 
development of the international socialist division of labour 
and strengthen the mutual ties of the CMEA member-states. 

Despite the assertions of the ideologists of anti-commu- 
nism. an active process is taking place within the world 
socialist system whereby the economic efforts of most of 
the countries are being unified — a process that flows organic- 
ally from the nature of the socialist relations of produc- 
tion, the nature of the world socialist market, the unity of 
ideology and goals and socialist internationalism. 

Convincing evidence of this was the 23rd (Special) CMEA 
Session which took place in Moscow in April 1969. The 
session reviewed the results of the economic co-operation 
of the CMEA countries and concluded that at that stage it 
was necessary to improve the current forms and methods 
of economic co-operation and to search for new and 
more effective ones. The session oriented the participants 
towards creating the economic conditions for developing 
socialist integration — the most effective method of solving 
the problems faced by each country and the CMEA com- 
munity as a whole, especially in the spheres of raising 
labour productivity, equalising their levels of economic 
development, the triumphant building of socialism and com- 
munism, and strengthening the unity of the sovereign 
socialist countries. A communique on the 23rd CMEA 
Session stated: “The community of socialist states, welded 
together by their common basic class interests and goals 
and guided by the same, Marxist-Leninist, ideology, must 
rest on a system of strong and stable international socialist 
division of labour, ensuring close interaction of the national 
economies of the CMEA member-countries.” 44 


The conclusion to be drawn from an analysis of the 
anti -communist conceptions falsifying the socio-economic 
foundations of the new type of international relations is 
that the ideologists of finance capital approach the question 
of interstate ties from idealist and subjectivist positions. 

44 Pravda, April 27, 1969. 
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They ignore the objective fact that international relations, 
being a part of social relations, are determined by the level 
of the forces of production, the nature of the socio-economic 
system of the states establishing interstate tics, and the 
objective laws of the development of the world socialist 
system. 

The socio-economic ties uniting the socialist countries 
into a world system of socialism, just as the ties uniting 
the bourgeois countries into a world capitalist system, are 
objective in nature: they are a product of the internation- 
alisation of the production process, inevitably leading to 
the international division of labour and placing countries 
into relations of objective interdependence. 

It is a fact of world historic significance that socialism 
eliminates the obstacles — inherent in the preceding system — 
standing in the way of unifying nations; it removes the 
antagonism between the process of economic unification and 
the means of its realisation. As far back as the middle of 
the last century, Marx wrote: “For the peoples to unite in 
earnest, they must have a common interest. For their in- 
terest to be common, the present property relations have 
got to be abolished, because they prompt the exploitation of 
one people by another. . . . Victory of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie is at once a victory over the national and 
industrial conflicts that now nourish hostility among differ- 
ent peoples.” 45 

The elimination of bourgeois dominance and the aboli- 
tion of private ownership and exploitation of man by man 
in individual countries mean, in addition, the formation of 
the main prerequisites for the development of qualitatively 
new relations between such countries. The socio-economic 
foundations of the new type of international relations give 
rise to objective interdependencies among countries — inter- 
dependencies which exclude exploitation and are characte- 
rised by the unity of the basic goals and interests of the 
peoples involved. Within the framework of the world socialist 
system these socio-economic foundations of international 
relations give rise to the need for durable friendly ties 
between the countries in this system, and ensure the stabil- 
ity of their interstate relations. 


45 Marx , Engels , Lenin on Scientific Communism , Moscow, 1967, pp. 
384-85. 
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The foreign policy course pursued by Marxists-Leninists 
is aimed at strengthening the solidarity of the countries of 
the world socialist system, consolidating its strength and 
influence and expanding economic, scientific and technical 
co-operation and cultural ties. ^ 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries is permeated with the spirit of internationalism 
and serves to consolidate the unity of the world socialist 
system. As it is stressed in the Report of the CC CPSU to 
the 24th Party Congress, “The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has regarded and continues to regard as its 
internationalist duty in every way to promote the further 
growth of the might of the world socialist system. Our 
stand is that the co-operation between the fraternal coun- 
tries should grow ever more diverse and gain in depth, that 
it should involve ever broader masses of working people, 
and that each other’s concrete experience should be more 
fundamentally studied at every level of state, social, econo- 
nomic and cultural life.” 46 


<6 Pravda, March 31, 1971, p. 3. 


Chapte r 2 


POLITICAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE IDEOLOGISTS 
OF IMPERIALISM 


A characteristic feature of the development of world 
socialism is that within the world socialist system political 
'interdependencies between states evolve even before social- 
ist international division of labour is inaugurated and a 
developed network of the new type of international eco- 
nomic relations emerges. 

In noting this peculiarity of the development of the 
communist socio-economic formation on an international 
scale account should also be taken of the fact that, as a 
rule, before a given country becomes socialist, its Marxist- 
Leninist party already has a system of stable ties with fra- 
ternal parties in other countries, established in the course 
of its activity in the world communist movement. After 
successful socialist revolutions have taken place and working- 
class dictatorships have been established in a number of 
countries, the system of international relations of the par- 
ties — now the ruling parties — is augmented by a complex 
of interstate political relations of a new type. Hence, within 
the world socialist system, political relations have a dual 
party and state character, which ensures their stability and 
many-sidedness. 

The specific features inherent in the political relations 
between socialist countries and the fundamental importance 
of these relations in strengthening the international posi- 
tions of socialism have brought them to the centre of the 
attention of the ideologists of anti-communism. 1 

1 In a broad sense, political relations may be defined as all those rela- 
tions established directly between states or international relations con- 
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In our time, when the world revolutionary process is 
restructuring the social life of the planet to an ever broader 
and deeper extent, when imperialism is losing one position 
after another, bourgeois politicians and ideologists arc 
faced with an increasingly urgent problem: to find ways of 
compensating for what has been lost. From the viewpoint 
of anti-communism, such compensation could come from 
disagreement in the camp of the revolutionaries, between 
ruling Marxist-Leninist parties in their understanding of a 
number of questions, and political divergence between 
governments in the citadel of world revolution — the system 
of socialist states. Not satisfied with the prospects of only 
this kind of compensation, the more active and militant 
anti-Communists strive to convert points of existing and 
possible disagreement into points of rupture in the united 
anti-imperialist front of world socialism and the workers’ 
and national liberation movements, and they lay far- 
reaching plans for holding back the building of socialism 
and even for the restoration of capitalism. Anti-communist 
conceptions of the political relations between the socialist 
countries are designed to help fill this order placed by mo- 
nopoly circles. The leit-motif of such conceptions is depic- 
tion of the political relations within the world socialist 
system as being alien to democracy, as ignoring national 
sovereignty and as being based on inequality and the op- 
pression of some countries by others. 

To “substantiate” their libel, bourgeois ideologists most 
frequently cite two “arguments”: firstly, they state that the 
differences in the way certain problems of socialist con- 
struction are solved by Communist Parties in power and 
the disagreements within the world communist movement 

trolled by states representing primarily the interests of the ruling classes. 
This involves international trade, exchange of information in the cultural 
sphere, tourist exchange, participation in wars, and so forth. Inasmuch as 
the preceding chapter has already dealt critically with the “presentation” 
in anti-communist literature of the socio-economic foundations of the 
new type of international relations and the economic ties of the socialist 
states, attention in this chapter will be focussed primarily on the political 
relations within the world socialist system which are engendered not only 
and not so much by participation in the world socialist market, as by 
being part of a system of states of the same social type. References from 
time to time to economic aspects of the problem are not excluded, but 
they will be of a subordinate, subsidiary nature. The same applies to the 
analysis of the socialist countries’ relations with the non-socialist world 
to which the following chapters are devoted. 
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are no less substantial and profound than the contradictions 
between socialism and capitalism; secondly, they maintain 
that these disagreements are a sign of the antagonistic na- 
ture of the relations between socialist states. The ideologists 
of anti-communism now look for conflict between indus- 
trially developed and economically underdeveloped territo- 
ries in the socialist camp. The British weekly, the Econom- 
ist , for example, holds that “the communist world is ... 
divided roughly into its haves and its have-nots, each with 
a powerful state as leader and an uncertain future follow- 
ing ”. 2 The trend now increasingly in evidence — a trend 
that found one of its earliest “substantiations” in The Stages 
of Economic Growth 3 4 by University of Texas Professor 
W. W. Rostow — is to replace the basic social and class 
conflict of the times — the conflict between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie, between the forces of world socialism 
and those of world capitalism — with an alleged conflict 
between industrially developed “civilised” countries (be 
they capitalist or socialist) and economically backward 
countries, i.e., to replace problems of the class struggle with 
problems of industrial, technological and cultural develop- 
ment. 

On this basis, the ideologists of finance capital elaborate 
practical recommendations for effecting the desirable in- 
fluence on the internal development of socialist countries 
through the system of interstate relations. 

United States Senator James Fulbright, for example, sees 
the major premise of Western policy towards the commu- 
nist world to be that the communist countries are exposed to 
external influence and internal change. One of the more 
informed Western observers, Walter Lippmann, recom- 
mended that influence on the socialist countries be exerted 
differentially, “on the principle that they are not identical 
and have differing national interests”/* In line with this con- 
ception, bourgeois ideologists and politicians make every 
effort to convert the relations of the socialist countries into 
a new field of class struggle. 

The ruling circles of the imperialist powers are especially 
active in making political use of trade ties with the social- 

2 7 he Economist, London, July 20, 1963, p. 248. 

3 . W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth. A Non-Communist 
Manifesto, Cambridge, 1960. 

4 New York Herald Tribune , October 20, 1964. 
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ist countries of Europe. Former US Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 0. Freeman, who visited Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
USSR. Rumania and Bulgaria in 1963, urged, for example, 
that trade with Poland and Yugoslavia be continued and that 
those countries be granted the most favoured nation status. 
He said that if the" USA were to stop trading with Poland 
and Yugoslavia it would slam the door shut for the West, 
thereby merely strengthening the solidarity of the commu- 
nist countries and depriving the USA of potential markets. 
According to the schemes of the US strategists, trade with 
the socialist countries should not only be profitable com- 
mercially, but should also act as an acid, eroding the world 
socialist system as a whole and affecting socialism in each 
of its individual countries. Thus, in Freeman’s opinion, 
US exports to Poland and Yugoslavia supposedly helped in 
preventing socialisation of the land in those countries, 
thereby preserving the spirit of private ownership and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Although Freeman’s bias and propensity to exaggerate 
are quite evident, he does give clear expression to one of the 
most important foreign policy conceptions of imperialism: 
to impede the development of socialist social relations not 
only and not so much by direct interference in the internal 
affairs of socialist countries, as by establishing advanta- 
geous (from the viewpoint of imperialism) economic rela- 
tions with certain of these countries and wedging itself into 
the relations between them. Imperialism has two objectives 
in using the foreign policy ties of the socialist countries: to 
undermine international relations in the world socialist 
system and to hold back the building of socialism and com- 
munism in its individual constituent countries. 

It is most timely, therefore, to make a critical analysis of 
the anti-communist conceptions of the political relations 
between the socialist states. 

Our analysis will cover, first, the most typical of the 
false interpretations given by anti-communist propaganda 
of the principle of national sovereignty as applied to the 
position of the socialist countries; second, the conception of 
“polycentrism”, so popular in anti-communist circles; and 
third, anti-communist distortion of the principles underly- 
ing the political relations of the fraternal peoples. 
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1. Anti-Communist Speculation on the Principle 
of National Sovereignty 

The monopoly bourgeoisie of today is a foe of national 
sovereignty. It fights against nationalism in countries strug- 
gling for liberation when it is progressive and anti-imperialist 
in nature and has a general democratic content. At the same 
time, imperialism is an ardent supporter of reactionary 
nationalism when it helps to split the revolutionary forces, 
and can be used to delay the demise of capitalism and impede 
the building of socialism and communism. It is from this 
point of view that one should examine the increasing inter- 
est shown by bourgeois authors in the principle of state 
sovereignty of the socialist states and its place in Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and in the actual political relations within 
the world socialist system. 

Sovereignty is usually understood as the inherent quality 
of a state, as a subject of international law, endowing it 
with supreme power on its own territory and independence 
m its international relations, without violating the rights of 
other states and the generally accepted standards of inter- 
national law. 

State sovereignty, understood in this way, is a democratic 
principle. It was first formulated during the period when 
national states emerged and was widely applied in inter- 
state relations in the era which saw the establishment of the 
world capitalist system. 

The content of sovereignty developed historically along 
with the development of the forces of production and the 
international division of labour. The emergence of the 
system of socialist states substantially changed the meaning 
of the principle of sovereignty in relations between coun- 
tries: public ownership of the means of production and po- 
litical power in the hands of the working people eliminate 
the basis for antagonisms in interstate relations and turn 
them into relations of co-operation and mutual assistance 
between really free nations having common goals and 
travelling the same road. 

However, due to the historical conditions in which the 
world socialist system has evolved, the non-simultaneity of 
socialist revolutions in different countries and the differ- 
ences in their economic and cultural levels of development, 
there inevitably must be a definite stage at which basic and 
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essentially identical economic and socio-political problems 
are solved by each state independently Until such time as 
the economic, socio-political and cultural standards of 
Hvine of the peoples are equalised, the world socialist system 
unavoidably develops as a community of sovereign and 
independent states. 

Let us clarify this proposition. 

The world knows that Communists advocate uniting all 
peoples following the socialist path into a single world 
communist co-operative. Is such a union possible now, at 
the beginning of the 1970s, for the countries of the world 
socialist system? An affirmative answer to this question can 
be given only by someone who does not know the actual 
workings of economic and cultural construction, does not 
wish to understand the essence of international politics 
and passes off futile daydreams for internationalism. 

Bv way of example, we might compare the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
both part of the world socialist system. Although the social- 
isation of the means of production is on a high level in 
both of these countries, 5 there is a sharp difference in the 
degree to which their forces of production are developed. 
For instance, in per capita production of electricity the 
GDR is in first place and the DRV is in last place in the 
world socialist system: the GDR outproduces the DRV by 
99 times in this sector. Another indicator— per capita na- 
tional income for 1966 (with the Soviet Union’s index 
taken as 1) gives a quite variegated picture even for the 
CMEA countries, whose levels are relatively close: GDR— 
1.3, Czechoslovakia— 1.1, Poland— 0.8, Bulgaria— 0.8, Hun- 
gary — 0.8, Rumania — O.7. 6 

Under such circumstances, national -state boundaries have 
not only political, but also economic significance. Nor can 
a multiplicity of historical, national, socio-psychological, 
geographical and other factors be ignored. Even from the 
standpoint of economic conditions alone, elimination of na- 
tional boundaries would be possible only after neighbouring 
socialist countries had achieved identical or nearly identical 

5 In 1963, the shares of the socialist sector in national income, gross 
industrial product and agriculture were, respectively, 75.3, 91.9 and 78.3 
per cent in the DRV and 82.4, 88.6 and 93.6 per cent in the GDR. 

6 0. K. Rybakov, Methods of Comparing the Economic Indices of 

Socialist Countries , Moscow, 1968, p. 39 (in Russian). 
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levels of labour productivity (which demands a high level 
of power available per worker) and proximate material 
standards of living. If neighbouring socialist countries were 
to ignore the latter factor and open their borders, they 
would soon run up against an unexpected population flow 
(and, consequently, a flow of labour power) to the more 
prosperous areas — a phenomenon having economic causes 
and which, if this possibility is ignored, could interfere 
with the fulfilment of economic development plans. 

The frontier of a sovereign socialist state is not only a 
border for a people united by a common language and tra- 
ditions and culture consecrated by centuries, but also a 
boundary of national social property, different levels of 
production productivity, more or less different standards of 
living and particular ways of organising a socialist society. 

There are those who, influenced by an abstract ideal of 
unification, might suggest that the socio-economic condi- 
tions of all the socialist countries be “equalised” all at once. 
If such a proposal were carried out, however, it would in 
fact impede progress in the socialist economies. The world 
socialist system as a whole is striving to achieve higher 
labour productivity than capitalism, and socialism is demon- 
strating in practice its superiority over capitalism in provid- 
ing opportunities for the development of the individual. 
Moreover, within the socialist system these problems are 
being solved by steadily bringing the temporarily lagging 
countries up towards the level of those which have pulled 
out ahead. Any attempt to solve this problem some other 
way (for instance, by distributing all the resources of all 
the socialist states equally among them) would undermine 
the economy of the more developed areas of the system and 
lead to stagnation in the rest. “Not the introduction of some 
kind of international equalisation — which would discredit 
socialism and, at the same time, would not bring about any 
basic improvement in the position of other countries — but 
the steady forward movement of all countries and assistance 
from the developed socialist countries to the less developed, 
so that they might advance at a faster rate— such are the 
only correct and fruitful relations within the socialist com- 
munity, as well as between the socialist states and the 
countries that have freed themselves from colonial oppres- 
sion.” 7 

7 Pravda , October 27, 1965. 
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In analysing the prospective development of the world 
socialist system it should be clearly understood that as levels 
are being equalised the rates of progress of the national 
economies will be different. What should be considered nor- 
mal is a situation where a less developed country advances 
relatively more rapidly than a highly developed one. In 
other words, the sine qua non of levelling is deliberately 
maintained unevenness of development, constituting the 
special concern of sovereign national states. 8 

Within the world socialist system the principle of respect 
for state sovereignty presupposes the sovereign right of 
socialist nations to control all of their natural, economic 
and human resources within the limits of their state bound- 
aries: the indisputable right of every people independently 
to decide the destiny of its own country; national respon- 
sibility for perfecting the socialist system in the country; 
and respect for national forms of and experience in building 
socialism and communism. 

The gradual transition to the future world communist 
society is possible only through the development of sover- 
eign socialist states and economies, and is a process which 
will take a number of decades. This conclusion is implicit 
in the fact that many countries now developing within the 
world capitalist system will join the world socialist system 
at different times, and the fact that the economies of the 
socialist countries are not yet ready for fusion into a single 
economic complex. 

Something else that cannot be ignored is the certain 
degree of dissimilarity in the international relations of the 
socialist countries and differences in their internal socialist 
social relations — a dissimilarity which, as long as it exists, 

8 Czechoslovak economist J. Novozamsky is right in saying that differ- 
ences in the economic levels of the socialist countries can be overcome 
only if the socialist countries with low or middle levels advance more 
rapidly than those with high levels of economic development (needless 
to say, with all socialist countries showing high general rates of devel- 
opment). The economic development rates of all the countries in the 
world socialist system should be higher than average development rates 
in the world capitalist system. The economic growth rates of the countries 
on a low economic level should be higher than those of the countries 
with middle and high economic levels. The economic growth rates of the 
socialist countries on a middle economic level should be higher than 
those of the countries on a high economic level, but lower than those 
of the countries on a low level (J. Novozamsky, Vyrovnavani economicke 
urovne zemx RVHP, Praha, 1964). 
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predetermines the necessity for sovereignty of the individ- 
ual nations. 

In the first place, the economic laws of socialism do not 
operate in the same way in the international economic 
relations of the socialist countries as they do within each 
of them. Because of the obvious dissimilarities in the eco- 
nomic and socio-cultural possibilities of the separate coun- 
tries, it is too early to say that the world socialist economic 
system as a whole already functions for the sake of the 
all-round development of each individual. What is a law 
for the separate national economies is manifested at times 
only indirectly in the relations of sovereign states. Certain 
elements of communist social relations (for instance, gra- 
tuitous aid from the economically stronger socialist states 
to states just starting out on the road of socialism or need- 
ing economic support) cannot yet assume predominant sig- 
nificance in interstate relations because production is still 
not sufficiently developed, and because if they become too 
widespread they can paralyse initiative and incentive in 
the more backward countries for building their national 
economies. 

In the second place, the relative independence of inter- 
national relations in this system is determined by the fact 
that each socialist state, as it organises its own planned 
economy on principles of cost-accounting, is obliged to think 
in terms of the commercial profitability of its international 
economic ties. At the same time, its partners in world trade 
are not only socialist, but also capitalist states. It is not pre- 
cluded (especially when we consider that, in terms of assort- 
ment and quality of goods, the possibilities of the world 
socialist market are not unlimited, and also take into 
account the different price levels as determined by dif- 
ferences in the levels of labour productivity) that in some 
cases for purely commercial reasons a socialist country will 
prefer a capitalist partner. In this it will be demonstrating 
the operation of the laws of commodity production in the 
sphere of international economic relations. If we take the 
political side of the matter, this confirms more clearly than 
anything else just how real is the significance of national 
sovereignty for socialist countries and to what extent its 
realisation is urgent for them. 

It goes without saying that the socialist states are gov- 
erned in their foreign economic ties by the principles of 
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solidary actions and the priority of the basic interests of 
socialism over the interests of direct profits. 

In the third place, while the internal socialist social re- 
lations of the individual countries are controlled and 
regulated by the state, control and regulation of international 
relations are not effected by some specially created inter- 
national organ and do not have an economic foundation 
underlying them comparable to what state (public) property 
is within each country. There is no such thing as interna- 
tional socialist property as yet. Nor is there such a thing as 
the planning and management of all (or even several) 
national economies from a single centre. The socialist 
countries can administer all aspects of their international 
relations only jointly, on the basis of equal co-operation and 
in the process of revealing the varied national interests and 
integrating them into one international whole. Hence the 
special significance of sovereign relations between countries 
and the need to recognise that the process — socialist in 
content — of social transformation inevitably takes a specific- 
ally national form. 

At the present stage of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism on the world scale, the individual states in 
the world socialist system, besides working on common 
tasks, work on their own national problems. Hence the 
vital significance of state sovereignty with the new meaning 
it has acquired: now it is not only the right of nations to 
control their own national wealth, but also the responsibil- 
ity of each nation to search for and find the variant of the 
development of socialism that is optimal in the conditions 
of that country. 

* 

The ideologists of anti-communism distort the essence of 
the socialist countries’ state sovereignty. Their views, 
however, are not static, but undergo evolutionary change in 
response to changes in the political climate in the world 
socialist system. Let us see what they were like right after 
the Second World War and what they are now. 

1. In assessing the position of the United States on a 
number of international questions in the first postwar de- 
cade, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles A. Korbonski wrote: 
“. . . A rather serious mistake was committed by United 
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States foreign policy planners The United States treated 

the Soviet Union and her satellites as a single entity. Since 
it was assumed that the East European countries were 
simply small replicas of the Soviet Union, studying the 
Soviet scene seemed to make similar research on the nations 
of Eastern Europe unnecessary. In consequence, practically 
no research in the field of East European politics and 
economics had been conducted since the end of World War 
II. What work did appear was the product of East Euro- 
pean emigres who could hardly be expected to provide 
unbiased pictures of their own countries. 

“United States policy-makers were becoming more and 
more ignorant of Eastern Europe although they foolishly 
believed that the opposite was true, because knowledge of 
the Soviet Union was showing significant gains. 

“This tendency to lump East Europe with the Soviet 
Union brought negative results ” 9 

Until the late 1950s, bourgeois conceptions of the polit- 
ical interstate relations in the world socialist system 
essentially amounted to a denial that the socialist countries 
that had emerged after the Second World War enjoyed any 
degree of political independence. The anti-Communists 
depicted the new kind of international relations as relations 
subordinating interstate ties to the interests of the USSR. 
Western foreign policy — the cold war policy — was aimed 
primarily at the Soviet Union, while the other socialist 
countries were routinely classified as “satellites of Russia”. 
The socialist system that had become established in them 
was said to be the result of these countries having been 
“occupied” by Soviet troops. 10 

Needless to say, it would be incorrect to belittle the 
revolutionising role played in the life of many peoples of 


9 Current History , 1965, Vol. 48, No. 283, p. 130. 

10 Typical in this respect were the views expounded by West German 
publicist L. Schulte in his book 7 he Dynamics of the Free World. On a 
Prognosis for the West. “The monolithic nature of the Soviet bloc,” 
wrote this anti-Communist, “is the result not so much of ideology, as of 
instructions for action, ideologically based and centrally dispatched to 
comrades and functionaries. There are no disagreements here. The in- 
struction is always to act in unity as long as the red flag flies over the 
Kremlin. The truth of the individual is no obstacle. Whoever refuses can 
be compelled. Ideology offers broad possibilities to legitimatise coercion.” 
(L. Schulte, Dynarnik der freien Welt. Von den Zukunf tserwartungen des 
Western , Osnabruck, 1961, S. 22.) 
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Europe and Asia by the rout of the main forces of world 
imperialism— German and Italian fascism and Japanese 
militarism— by the Soviet Union and its allies in the Second 
World War. After the liberation of the territory of a num- 
ber of East European countries, the fate of the fascists was 
shared by bourgeois pro-fascist state political organisations 
and agencies— a circumstance which could not but weaken 
the positions of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. The 
political power vacuum thus created was filled by the dem- 
ocratic organisations and Resistance forces— in most cases 
headed by Communists— which had been terrorised and 
persecuted by the fascist regimes. 

This in itself indicates that it was a natural internal pro- 
cess, which had, moreover, its specific local variations. The 
cock-and-bull story that socialism was “forced” on the 
countries of Eastern Europe is clearly refuted by what 
happened in Finland and Austria, who did not take the 
socialist road, although Soviet troops had been on their 
territory. After liberation from fascism, the peoples of 
Eastern Europe were free to choose their social system, and 
their choice was not determined by the presence or absence 
of foreign troops, but by the will of masses, the internal 
correlation of class forces and the presence or absence of a 
revolutionary situation. 

In such European countries as Bulgaria, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, there were popular 
uprisings prior to the arrival of Soviet forces. In Hungary 
and the eastern part of Germany, where the ruling fascist 
regimes had collapsed and the whole system of reactionary 
institutions had been destroyed, state power actually 
emerged anew. The fact that this new power became dem- 
ocratic, that it began to orient itself towards another (a 
socialist) social system, was not an indication of pressure 
from without, but of the irremediable socio-economic and 
political bankruptcy of capitalism, of the peoples’ unwilling- 
ness again to endure the incredible suffering that had been 
imposed upon them by fascism and at the bidding of the 
big bourgeoisie. 

Without such internal preconditions no external influ- 
ence could have changed anything in the prevailing system 
of social relations and socio-economic system. Changes such 
as these can be effected only by the people; they are the 
prerogative of the nation. 
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Flowing from the false thesis that socialism was forced 
on other countries by the Soviet Union was the idea that 
it was an artificial system that could be maintained only 
under the constant tutelage of the USSR . The People’s 
Democracies’ use of the Soviet (and at that time, the only) 
experience in building socialism was viewed by the ideolog- 
ists of the imperialist bourgeoisie as dogmatic “unification” 
and a means of realising the interests of the USSR as a 
great power. Unification, in their opinion, was supposed to 
create the prerequisites for subordination to Soviet domina- 
tion. Studying and adopting the “Soviet model” allegedly 
led to the neglect of their own possibilities and national 
interests. To all this, the bourgeois authors added the view 
that the socialist countries were destined to forfeit their 
sovereignty by virtue of the fact that they had no previously 
developed relations with the USSR; they could be “knocked 
together” into a world system, it was said, only through the 
use of coercion on the part of the more powerful Soviet 
Union . 11 

The basic idea running through all of the anti-commu- 
nist works of that time was that socialism was a system that 
impressed only the Soviet people and was allegedly alien 
to all others. Hence the “traditional” conclusion — one 
stemming from the prewar legend of “the hand of Mos- 
cow”. The ultimate goal (the building of socialism), they 
assert, can be reached only if Communists throughout the 
world unconditionally accept Soviet Russia’s bid for the 
leading role and follow its example. 

The very possibility that fabrications of this kind should 
be published and could be taken seriously is explained, in 
part, by the fact that the audience for which they were 
intended had not the slightest notion of the essence of 
international relations. Bourgeois consciousness, accustomed 
to the voluntaristic interpretation of foreign policy usually 
given in the mass media of the capitalist states, was unable 
to make an objective appraisal of the situation that had 
developed in Eastern Europe after the Second World War. 

11 The well-known American “Sovietologist” Z. Brzezinski wrote: “The 
Soviet Union was confronted with the huge task of dealing with a re- 
gion which until then had little or nothing in common politically, cul- 
turally, nationally or economically with its big neighbour to the East. In 
those days, the monolithic unity of the Eastern bloc could be preserved 
only by means of control.” (Z. Brzezinski, Der Sowjetblock , Einheit and 
Konflikt, Koln, 1962, S. 19.) 
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It was not in response to the will of individual people, 
but because of special historical conditions, that after the 
victory over fascism most of the countries that embarked 
on the socialist path turned out to be on a lower economic 
and cultural level of development than the Soviet Union, 
lagging behind it, in a socio-economic sense, by a whole 
historical era. Each had its own national distinctions and 
historical peculiarities, but all were united by a community 
of class interests, by the struggle against a common foe- 
capitalism and imperialism— and by a community of basic 
aims. 

In solving the problems of building socialism and apply- 
ing the fundamental principles of communism, the working 
people of the People's Democracies naturally drew on the 
positive experience of the Soviet Union in creating a new 
society. This exchange of experience, which was one-sided 
in the early years of the development of the People’s 
Democracies (because there was no other experience except 
the Soviet), enabled the peoples of those countries to avoid 
a number of errors and unnecessary public expense in 
rebuilding their society along socialist lines. For the reasons 
indicated exchange of experience between the socialist 
countries began with the transmission of experience in 
developing a new social organisation, that is, it did not 
begin in the sphere of commodity exchange, i.e., interna- 
tional trade, but in the sphere of international politics. 

The objective basis of this kind of interstate relations 
between the socialist countries was the common character 
of the trends in their internal development and the common 
character of their position in the overall world system of 
international relations. Development along socialist lines 
was an intranational material need, and the best way to 
satisfy this need most rapidly was to use the practical expe- 
rience already gained by the USSR. 

Surmising that many of the arguments of anti-communism 
are defeated once the role of the Soviet Union, as the only 
source of experience in socialist construction at that time, 
is recognised, bourgeois ideologists apply another gimmick: 
they declare the Soviet Union’s policy to be ‘‘nationalistic” 
and “imperialist”. 

What does this conception feed on? In this case, bourgeois 
propaganda makes use of the fact that the more developed 
socialist countries (the Soviet Union, above all) are the first 
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to make proposals regarding the internationalisation of 
certain spheres of the economic, political or cultural life of 
the fraternal countries. There have been instances when the 
threat coming from the imperialist bloc prompted the 
socialist countries to establish international ties of one kind 
or another, even though the internal need for them had not 
yet matured because of the insufficient development of 
each country. The requirements of the system could grow 
faster than the requirements of the individual countries; 
they could partially not coincide with them and, in gener- 
al, anticipate them. 

In examining these facts, the propagandists of the monop- 
olies used their own make of magnifying glass, through 
which no difference could be seen between capitalist in- 
ternational relations — that is, antagonistic relations of 
competition and exploitation — and socialist international 
relations of comradely co-operation and mutual assistance. 
As a result, they got exactly the picture they wanted — a 
picture of some socialist countries pursuing an “imperialist” 
policy and entertaining “hegemonic” aspirations in relation 
to the other fraternal countries. 

The ideologists of imperialism were especially zealous in 
playing up those instances — which the Communists them- 
selves admitted — of infringements upon the sovereignty of 
socialist countries that resulted from subjectivistic errors 
committed under the influence of the personality cult. Since 
the idealist position of the anti-Communists was incompat- 
ible with a realistic understanding of the objective nature 
of international relations in the world socialist system, the 
subjective factor was moved to the foreground and abso- 
lutised, and this, in turn, led to a distorted picture of the 
socialist countries’ system of international relations and 
their sovereignty. 

International political relations, as is known, are of a 
secondary nature; they are based on the material processes 
taking place in each country, as well as in the world social- 
ist system as a whole. International political relations are 
established and maintained on the prior condition that they 
are fully understood by people, parties and state officials. 
There is a possibility that certain problems will be imper- 
fectly and incorrectly understood or interpreted and that 
wrong decisions will be made on this basis. The actual prac- 
tice of building socialism and communism in different 
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countries is the most reliable test of the correctness of specific 
steps taken in foreign policy, and the best means ol coriect- 
incr any distortions of the internationalist line in the rela- 
tions between countries, distortions that might have occurred 
by fault of some one leader or group. The meetings of 
Party and state delegations that have been held regularly 
in recent years with the aim of reaching mutually beneficial 
agreements, sharing experience and exchanging information 
on progress in fulfilling national economic and cultural 
development plans are a reliable means of correcting errors, 
eliminating misunderstandings and working out a single, 
co-ordinated foreign policy. 

All this testifies to the fact that the bourgeois interpreta- 
tions of the socialist countries’ sovereignty examined above 
are utterly groundless. 

2. Since the late 1950s, the political and ideological posi- 
tion of the bourgeois West in relation to the world socialist 
system has been undergoing a marked change. The econom- 
ic and socio-political development of the socialist coun- 
tries and the further improvement of their political rela- 
tions have forced the ideologists of imperialism to re- 
examine some of their conceptions. Under the weight of 
facts, the ideologists and politicians who represent the 
interests of the reactionary bourgeoisie have had to admit, 
in one way or another, that the socialist states are sovereign, 
that they independently determine their own domestic and 
foreign policy. 

Criticism of the personality cult and the elimination of 
its consequences in the political relations of the socialist 
countries (at first, these consequences were used by the 
ideologists of anti-communism to organise a violent 
campaign to undermine the system of socialist states) have 
deprived the old doctrines of their basic argument: it has 
become increasingly difficult to write about the political 
dependence of the People’s Democracies. The problem of 
the socialist countries’ sovereignty has become one of the 
central problems of the politics and ideology of anti-com- 
munism. The crux of the new conceptions amounts to the 
following: the countries of the world socialist system are 
more or less sovereign states; they can and do decide prob- 
lems of domestic and foreign policy independently. If this 
is so, and each socialist country really is beginning to pur- 
sue a political line in keeping with its national interests, 
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then its foreign policy is bound to come into irreconcilable 
contradiction to the foreign policy of other socialist coun- 
tries. 

By arbitrarily identifying the nature of the international 
political relations of the socialist countries with the nature 
of political relations between capitalist states, anti-Commu- 
nists attribute to the former a feature inherent in the latter, 
namely, the incompatibility and irreconcilability of national 
interests. West German publicist G. Nollaw, in his book 
7 he Disintegration of World Communism . Unity and 
Poly centrism, tries to prove that disintegration of the world 
socialist system is inevitable because of the conflict of na- 
tional interests, which, by its very nature, is hardly resolv- 
able: for this, “conflicting national interests should have 
been compromised”. 12 

Bourgeois consciousness is incapable of going beyond the 
limits of capitalist relations; it uses categories reflecting the 
processes of bourgeois society to assess the processes taking 
place within the world socialist system. The methodological 
positions of anti-communist authors on this question are 
clearly seen in 7 he Stages of Economic Growth, written 
by the pillar of current American sociology, W. W. Rostow. 
“National sovereignty,” Rostow says, “means that nations 
retain the ultimate right — a right sanctioned by law, custom 
and what decent men judge to be legitimacy — the right to 
kill people of other nations in defence or pursuit of what 
they judge to be their national interest. The concepts of 
nationhood, of national sovereignty, and of the legitimacy 
of war as a reserved instrument of national policy are 
inherited then from the world of traditional societies. . . .” 13 

In this brief statement, as in no other place, is concen- 
trated the essence of the bourgeois understanding of sov- 
ereignty: it interprets relations between nations as hostile 
and antagonistic (“nations retain the ultimate right ... to 
kill people of other nations”); it holds that war is the highest 
expression of sovereignty (war is nothing else than realisa- 
tion of the “right to kill people of other nations” — sov- 
ereignty in action, as it were); it defends subjectivism (Rostow 
does not speak of real national interests, but only of what 


12 G. Nollaw, Z erf all dcs Weltkommunismus. Einhcit und Polyzentris 
mus t Koln, 19G3, S. 72. 

13 \y W. Rostow, op. cit p. 107. 
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states “judge to be their national interest”; he speaks of 
sanctioned “sovereignty”, which actually is equated to the 
right to start war, and of laws, customs and the concept of 
“legitimacy”, which depend on subjective will). 

In all fairness, it should be stated that Rostow does an 
excellent job of setting forth the viewpoint of his class and in 
so doing confirms that his definition of sovereignty is inap- 
plicable to an analysis of the relations between socialist 
slates. Attempts to view them through the prism of such a 
concept lead to a distortion of truth and serve the imperial- 
ist aims of splitting the state-organised forces of world 
socialism and weakening the united front of the anti- 
imperialist struggle. 

Anti-communists cannot understand that sovereignty for 
a socialist country does not consist of its right to wage war 
on another country or countries, but of the right indepen- 
dently to create a new social structure, and the responsi- 
bility continuously and with every means possible to improve 
the socialist organisation of the society in a form that, for 
it, is accessible, applicable and effective.. 

It is not hard to see why imperialist politicians like to 
look for possibilities of an armed conflict between socialist 
countries, and it is no accident that these politicians repeat- 
edly bring up the alleged fundamental impossibility of 
reconciling conflicting national interests. However, the social- 
ist countries have shown in practice that the opposite is 
true. The experience of the first socialist republics in the 
multinational Soviet Union and the progressive drawing 
together of the industrially developed socialist countries of 
Europe are witness to the fact that a peaceful resolution of 
both social and national problems can be achieved by the 
proletariat as the ruling class and socialism as the social 
system. 

What happens in the world socialist system is that antag- 
onism between nations disappears once the antagonism be- 
tween classes in each country is eliminated. And this means 
that sovereignty now involves not the right to destroy or 
to wage war, but the right of each people to make its creat- 
ive contribution to the common cause of the communist 
transformation of the world; it means that reliance on mili- 
tary strength is not characteristic of the relations between 
socialist states and that the role of each of them in the world 
system is determined exclusively by its progress in solving 
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the problems of peaceful construction. National sovereignty 
forms an inseparable part of the common socialist gains of 
the socialist nations, who resort to war as an “instrument of 
national policy” only in instances when imperialism takes 
aggressive action to export counter-revolution and restore 
capitalism. 

The most widespread anti-communist interpretations of 
the sovereignty of socialist countries at the present stage 
can be divided into three groups. First, there are the in- 
terpretations of those ideologists of imperialism who try to 
make use of the problems and contradictions arising within 
the socialist system in connection with the development of 
economic relations between socialist countries. These inter- 
pretations centre mostly on the problems of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance and the contradictions stem- 
ming from the differences in the economic levels of the social- 
ist countries. Second are interpretations based on the prob- 
lems connected with these countries having reached a 
new stage of social and political development. The third 
group consists of interpretations which deny that national 
sovereignty and Marxist-Leninist ideology are at all com- 
patible. 

What are the main arguments of each kind of anti-com- 
munist interpretation of the given problem? 

In the first group attention is focussed on economic ties 
and on the “contradictions between economics and politics” 
within the socialist system, which the bourgeois ideologists 
attribute to two factors: on the one hand, “the logic of 
economic development demands all-round levelling with 
real consideration given to interests and equality”; on 
the other hand, the USSR is allegedly trying to pursue its 
“former imperialist policy”, it “insists on its exceptional 
position”, and “Soviet hegemony continues to exist”. The 
fear of having its own interests infringed upon as a result 
of entering into economic integration is the reason, they say, 
for “opposition to too tight an interlacing”. 14 

A great deal of attention is devoted in this connection to 
problems in the development of the CMEA countries, and 
the organisation itself is depicted as an important instrument 
for the realisation of the Soviet Union’s “imperialist” aspi- 
rations. West German jurist A. Uschakow, for example, in 


14 Osterreichische Osthejte, H. 4, S. 281. 
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a book devoted to the activity and legal nature of CMEA, 
tries to prove that contradictions exist between the activity 
of CMEA and the national sovereignty of its member- 
countries, and that the international division of labour 
within the socialist system is a means of increasing the 
economic, and ultimately the political, dependence of the 
socialist countries on the USSR’. 15 West German econom- 
ist O. Gaizago also states that there s a “primacy of polit- 
ical over economic factors in the USSRs foreign trade 
with the European socialist countries; CMEA is allegedly 
not an economic, but primarily a political oigan designed 
to “facilitate the political and ideological cohesion of the 

countries of the socialist system. 11 ’ 

Hoping to prove that national interests are irreconcil- 
able. the anti-Communists write a lot about relations between 
countries on different levels of economic development. They 
say that internal antagonisms are inherent in the world 
socialist system because the interests of the highly industrial- 
ised countries are antithetical to the interests of the econom- 
ically underdeveloped countries. For instance, 1. Agoston 
maintains that within CMEA “there exists an opposition of 
interests”. The “rich” socialist countries, under the pretext 
of a rational division of labour, hamper the industrialisa- 
tion of the “poor” countries. 17 

Just how ridiculous such assertions are can be seen, for 
example, from the average annual growth rates of industrial 
production for the period 1961-68 (in per cent): Albania — 
9.7; Bulgaria — 12.2; Czechoslovakia — 5.7; GDR — 6.1; 
Hungary— 7.3; Korean People’s Democratic Republic— 12 
(1961-67); Mongolia— 9.6; Poland— 8.4; Rumania— 13.2; 
USSR— 8.7; Democratic Republic of Vietnam— 10 (1961- 
65); Yugoslavia— 7.8. 18 These figures show that the highest 
industrial production growth rates (over 10 per cent) apply 
almost exclusively to the economically less developed 
countries (in anti-communist terminology — the “poor” coun- 


15 A. Uschakow, Der Rat fiir gegenseitige Wirtschaflsliilfe. 
(COMECON), Koln, 1962, S. 35. 

10 0. Gaiza g6 t Der Sowjetische Aussenhandel mit den Kommunisti- 
schen Landern, 1962, S. 5. 

17 I. Agoston, Le marche commun communiste. Principes el pratique 
du COMECON , Geneve, 1965, p. 270. 

18 The Economy of the Socialist Countries , Moscow, 1969, p. 245 (in 

Russian). 
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tries). Comparative figures on the average annual growth 
of capital investment in the material production sphere arc 
also instructive: Bulgaria— 12.4; GDR— 7.5; Hungary— 7.7; 
Mongolia— 1 1.2; Poland— 9.39; Rumania— 13.4; USSR— 
7.7. 19 A similar trend is also seen in the growth of total 
national income, which in Rumania amounted to 195 per 
cent between 1960 and 1968, while in the highly industrial- 
ised countries — the USSR, GDR and Czechoslovakia— it 
came, respectively, to 173, 138 and 137 per cent.' 20 It is 
important in this regard to mention the trend developing 
within CMEA for some socialist countries to show a rela- 
tive reduction of imports and increase of exports of engi- 
neering products— a trend exactly opposite of what I. Agos- 
ton and others like him have postulated. 

Anti-communist ideologists frequently distort and give 
defamatory interpretations to existing contradictions in the 
economic relations between socialist countries having dif- 
ferent levels of economic development. The productive forces 
of the highly developed socialist states have reached such 
a degree of socialisation that going beyond their national 
limits, i.e., specialisation and co-operation on an interna- 
tional scale, has become an indispensable condition for their 
further growth. On the other hand, the countries on a rela- 
tively low economic level have not yet exhausted to such 
an extent their possibilities for developing their economies, 
and their productive forces are not straining to such an 
extent to go beyond their own national boundaries. This 
contradiction is resolved in the process of aligning the 
economic levels of the various socialist countries. Socialist 
countries on a relatively low level of economic development 
and those on a high level are equally interested in this kind 
of aligning since it leads to faster economic growth rates in 
the less developed countries, and neither the further deep- 
ening of the international socialist division of labour, nor 
improvements in all-round co-operation are possible without 
it. 

The second group of anti-communist conceptions specu- 
lates on certain never before experienced problems that have 
arisen at the new stage of the socialist system’s develop- 
ment. 

19 'I he National Economy of the CMEA Member-Countries in 1968. A 
Statistical Collection, Moscow, 1969, p. 307 (in Russian). 

29 Ibid., p. 46. 
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By the late 1950s, socialist transformation had been 
basically completed in most of the People’s Democracies, 
socialism had won in town and countryside, and socialist 
relations of production had become dominant. r Ihe change 
in the class structure of society led to a broadening of the 
mass basis of the socialist states and created the conditions 
f or developing socialist democracy of the whole people in 
countries completing the building of socialism. The dcmocra- 
tisation of social life is a natural result of the strengthening 
of the socialist system. The increased activity of socialist 
states in international affairs is one of the manifestations 

of this process. . . 

All these processes are given distorted interpretation m 
the works of the anti-Communists. The consolidation of 
national sovereignty that has taken place as a direct result 
of the development of socialism in the People’s Democracies 
is used for purposes of contrasting socialism, as a specific 
social system, to sovereignty. Well-known British “Soviet- 
ologist” Walter Kolarz, for example, contends that com- 
munism is unable to resolve the national problem, ’lhe fate 
of . . . Eastern Europe,” he says, “provides ample evidence 
that communism and the ideas of national self-determina- 
tion and independence, far from being identical, are in 
perpetual conflict with each other. - 1 

Distorting the essence of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and maliciously identifying it with tyranny and lawlessness, 
anti-Communists contrast it with socialist democratisation, 
portraying the latter as deviation from communism — as 
“reformism”. Using this approach, they attribute to “national 
communism” the possibilities that have actually arisen on 
the basis of socialist development for the working people to 
participate fully in social life, i.e., to enjoy popular sover- 
eignty as a result of the question of “who will win over 
whom?” having been resolved in favour of the workers and 
peasants. 

Socialism is inconceivable without national sovereignty. 
Moreover, the stronger the positions of socialism become in 
a country, the fuller, the more effective and the more active 
becomes the sovereignty of its people. The successful 
development of socialism in the People’s Democracies has 
increased their possibilities to pursue an active foreign policy; 


21 W. Kolarz, Communism and Colonialism , London, 1964, p. 139. 
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it has multiplied the tics of each country both with socialist 
and with capitalist countries, and it has given more weight 
to the voice of the socialist countries in solving international 
problems. Only people blinded by their hatred of socialism 
and deliberate falsifiers can fail to see the direct connection 
between the development of socialism and the strengthening 
of the sovereignty of the people. 

Just as groundless are attempts to credit to “national 
communism” the flowering of the national economies and 
culture and the creative consideration given to the individual 
features in each country’s development. The essence of the 
“national communism” version has nothing to do with taking 
national peculiarities into account (their being taken into 
account is an essential requirement of scientific communism); 
on the contrary, it ignores the general laws of socialist 
construction and the international interests of the working 
class and attempts to subordinate common interests to na- 
tional egoism. 

The third group of anti-communist conceptions regarding 
political relations within the world socialist system relates 
not so much to practice as to theory. In the opinion of a 
number of bourgeois ideologists, the political relations of 
socialist countries cannot be relations of sovereign states 
because the category of sovereignty is allegedly altogether 
alien to the communist ideology adhered to by the ruling 
Communist Parties. 

Anti-communist criticism of the Marxist understanding 
of the problem of sovereignty amounts to asserting that in 
Marxism the categories of “national self-determination” and 
“sovereignty” are “relativistic”, “equivocal” and, in the final 
count, “instrumental”. Whether stated explicitly or not, 
whether realised or not, this idea runs through all the works 
of anti-communist theorists who deal with the place of the 
given problem in Marxism and communism; it serves as an 
important methodological basis for giving a distorted picture 
of the political relations between socialist countries. 

This point of view is highly typical of the bourgeois world 
outlook and the bourgeois concept of justice, and is based 
on the general premises of philosophic idealism. It has been 
presented in greatest detail in the works of the leading West 
German “expert” on problems relating to the socialist coun- 
tries, Professor of Koln University Boris Meissner, whose 
books are translated into many languages and are always 


ff i ven favourable reviews by bourgeois critics. “The many 
contradictions characterising the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy and its praxis in international law,” writes Meissner, 
•‘are conditioned above all by the fact that reflected in them 
is* the relativisation of the national and, at the same time, 
of the right to self-determination, which is determined by 
the world revolutionary goals set by Marxism-Leninism ." 22 

What is the content of bourgeois criticism of the Marx- 
ist understanding of the national and the role and place 
of national independence and state sovereignty in interna- 
tional relations in general, and in the international relations 
of the socialist countries in particular? 

Meissner cannot deny that Marxism connects the content 
of the self-determination principle with an understanding of 
the essence of the national as studied from the positions of 
historical materialism. 

In Lenin’s words, if we wish to understand the meaning 
of national self-determination without playing a game of 
legal definitions, without dreaming up abstract definitions, 
then we must study the historical and economic conditions 
under which nations emerge and develop. 

In commenting on this statement of Lenin’s Meissner is 
forced to state that “Lenin’s concept reveals ... the prin- 
cipled side”, and specifically: “Lenin’s acknowledgement . . . 
of the right of nations to self-determination must be under- 
stood as being not only a tactical acknowledgement .” 23 
However, in analysing how Marxism solves the problem of 
the national, Meissner notices that the Marxist solution of 
this problem has a class character, and that historical mater- 
ialist methodology makes the category of the national mobile 
and historically changeable, as things are in real life. This 
approach comes into irreconcilable contradiction to Meissner’s 
metaphysical method of thinking. He is unable to com- 
prehend the dialectical nature of the problem and naturally 
comes to the “conclusion” that its solution by Marxism is 
“equivocal”. 

How does Marxism actually handle the problem? It views 
a nation as a special historical form of social development, 
as a stable community of people, corresponding to the stage 


22 B. Meissner, Sowjetunion und Selbstbestimmungsrecht, Koln, 1962, 


23 Ibid., S. 34. 
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of production and the social division of labour at which the 
relations between the producers arc relations of exchange, 
that is, they are commodity relations. 

The economic drawing together of communities which had 
previously existed as purely territorial unions, the growing 
commodity circulation between regions, and the merger of 
small local markets into one large market, resulted in the 
establishment and consolidation of spiritual and cultural ties 
which, in turn, contributed to the formation and strengthen- 
ing of a national market. At a certain historical stage, on 
the basis of already established and developing economic 
ties, definite communities of people were formed, each char- 
acterised by a unity of territory, language and culture. It 
was precisely this kind of community of people that appeared 
at a definite historical stage as a form of social interdepen- 
dence, and this form of society’s existence is the nation, which 
saw its final constitution in an era when commodity rela- 
tions were transformed into a universal form of economic 
ties between people, i.e., in the era of arising capitalism. 

From the Marxist point of view, “society in general” does 
not exist. Scientific methodology requires both that the social 
content of relations developing between people be studied, 
and that it be brought out which class is “in charge” of 
establishing these relations. Historically, such ties were 
established by industrial-trade capital, and consequently, na- 
tional ties, in terms of their social nature, were bourgeois 
ties. Lenin said that the nation is “an inevitable product, 
an inevitable form, in the bourgeois epoch of social develop- 
ment ”. 24 

Economic development and the general extension of 
commodity production necessitated the capture of the inter- 
nal market by the bourgeoisie and the unification of terri- 
tories with populations speaking the same language into 
states. “Therefore, the tendency of every national movement 
is towards the formation of national states, under which 
these requirements of modern capitalism are best satisfied. 
The most profound economic factors drive towards this goal, 
and, therefore, for the whole of Western Europe, nay, for 
the entire civilised world, the national state is typical and 
normal for the capitalist period. ” 2-> 


25 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 72. 
25 Ibid., Vol. 20, pp. 396-97. 
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It will be recalled that bourgeois consciousness is incapable 
of going beyond the bounds of capitalist relations based on 
private ownership, which puts a limit to social development. 
The bourgeois ideologist makes a fetish of this limit — absolute 
for capitalism, but relative historically; he considers capital- 
ist state and political institutions as absolute and eternal, 
and he wilfully ignores continuously changing socio-econ- 
omic reality, taking thereby a conservative, reactionary point 
of view. Seeing the national as an “independent quantity”, 
as the “carrier of existential historicity”, Meissner criticises 
the Marxist understanding of national independence and state 
sovereignty for not taking into account the “actual self 
value ” 20 of these categories, which upon closer examination 
turns out to be a “value” with bourgeois content. The idealist 
subjectivist methodology of the bourgeois critics serves as a 
starting point from which the Marxist dialectical solution to 
the problem of national sovereignty cannot be seen as any- 
thing else but “equivocal” and “indefinite”. 

Indeed, if we abstract ourselves from the objective socio- 
economic basis of the development of the nation and take 
the concepts of “nation”, “national independence” and “state 
sovereignty” as independent quantities “having their own 
value” (that is, if we actually separate them from those 
real social relations they arc supposed to reflect), then the 
dialectical materialist concreteness of these definitions can 
very easily be taken for “ambiguity” and “instrumentalism”. 
However, those who perform this trick immediately find 
themselves in a world of ossified, dead categories, a world 
of “values” which have lost their former real meaning and 
remain fixated at a level acceptable to their limited inter- 
preters. 

In turning to an analysis of the role that the national 
principle of sovereignty plays in the international relations 
of the countries of world socialism, the bourgeois ideologists 
make the relationship of the national to socialism the central 
point of their criticism. This is not accidental: the bour- 
geoisie and its ideology cannot accept the Marxist differentia- 
tion of the social and the national and the subordination of 
the latter to the former. Bourgeois ideology, on the contrary, 
strives either to substitute the national for the social or to 
equate them. 


28 B. Meissner, op. cit., S. 45. 
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This approach has its historical “grounds”. For as long 
as the “management” of social relations by the bourgeoisie 
does not obstruct the development of the forces of produc- 
tion, the category of the nation headed by the bourgeoisie fully 
coincides in its social content with the category of the people, 
standing for the aggregate of social strata which, in accor- 
dance with their objective position, are interested in social 
progress. The make-up of the people is different at different 
historical stages. The aggravation of class contradictions 
as capitalism develops leads to an increase in the always 
existing, but not always clear-cut, polarisation of the social 
forces within the nation; it leads to change in the social 
make-up of the people, the latter now being opposed by a 
bourgeoisie which has become anti-popular and reactionary. 

The historical stage at which the interests of the people 
become incompatible with the political power of the bour- 
geoisie becomes a stage indicating that the bourgeois nation 
has outlived itself and that the further development of the 
nation is possible only in the form of a movement away 
from a nation headed by the bourgeoisie, to a nation headed 
by the working class. The relations of private property act 
as a brake on this movement and engender a conflict which 
can be removed only by a socialist revolution establishing 
the power of the working people. Class instinct tells the 
bourgeoisie that the best ideological and socio-psychological 
means of consolidating its power is to propagandise the idea 
of the immutable unity of the nation, and to substitute na- 
tional problems in the place of social problems. 

It is precisely because the Marxist methodological ap- 
proach knocks the foundation out from under the various 
constructions of the bourgeois theoreticians that it is the 
subject of their criticism when it comes to examining the 
international legal aspects of the emergence and develop- 
ment of the world socialist system. 

Meissner, for example, writes: “The class viewpoint, 
political expedience turns the right of national sovereignty 
into its opposite. From the ‘question of right’ arises the 
naked problem of power. This leads to the far-reaching 
relativisation of the right of self-determination. . . .” 27 “The 
world revolutionary goals set by Marxism-Leninism and . . . 


27 B. Meissner, op. cit., S. 45. 
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the derivative striving of Soviet Russian power towards 
world domination are what make relatmsation dangerous. -* 
The opportunity to treat “class viewpoint and political 
exDedience as essentially identical concepts arises only be- 
cause Meissner sets real relations upside down, treating the 
principles of international relations as being independent 
of objective social relations. This typically idealist device 
in polemics makes it possible to portray Marxist teaching on 
social development as voluntaristic and subjectivist The 
scientific prevision of the inevitability of the demise of cap- 
italism and the triumph of socialism, based on a deep 
ana l vs { s 0 f the socio-economic and political processes taking 
place in capitalist society, is portrayed by bourgeois ideolog- 
ists as the simple sum of the political objectives to which 
the principles of the international relations between socialist 
countries for example, are subordinated. To somehow sub- 
stantiate his idea, Meissner cites the erroneous interpreta- 
tions of national self-determination given by Trotsky and 
Bukharin and the theoretical propositions of Stalin, which 
have been subjected to criticism in the Party and which 
boiled down to saying that only the toiling mass of a 
nation possesses the right to self-determination. 

As already noted, Marxism regards the whole nation as 
the subject of international law; the question of who rep- 
resents die nation, however, is decided as a result of the 
social development within each country. . „ 

“Illustrating” his tendentious presentation of the Marxist 
idea of sovereignty with cases of subjectivist violation of this 
principle, Meissner draws the opposite conclusion, i.e., that 
Marxism makes the right of nations to self-determination 
“dependent first of all on the future form of their state 
and social svstem. This content has always been made 
part of this principle”. 29 The same position was expressed 
in a less flexible, but more precise (even vulgar, to put it 
frankly) form by L. Schulte: “. . .the Communists’ under- 
standing of what constitutes the ‘free self-determination of 
peoples’ is something entirely different from the West s; 
specifically, it is a decision in favour of communism, made 
as a rule under pressure from a communist minority, the 
will of the majority playing no role whatever’ . 30 In other 


* Ibid., S. 81. 

59 B. Meissner, op. ciL, S. 24. 

* L. Schulte, op. cil., S. 17. 
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words, the Communists are charged with imposing commu- 
nism along with self-determination. 

It is hard to say what prompts such an assertion more — 
carelessness or plain ignorance. “. . . Ignorance,” Lenin once 
remarked, “is closer to the truth than prejudice” 31 (espe- 
cially if it is class prejudice). But the struggle against 
prejudice must begin with a struggle against ignorance. In 
considering the question of any nation’s self-determination, 
Marxists-Leninists have never detached themselves 
from the historically concrete reality of that nation’s de- 
velopment. As Lenin put it: “We say that account must be 
taken of the stage reached by the given nation on its way 
from medievalism to bourgeois democracy, and from bour- 
geois democracy to proletarian democracy. That is abso- 
lutely correct. All nations have the right to self-determina- 
tion. . . . The vast majority, most likely nine-tenths of the 
population of the earth, perhaps 95 per cent, come under 
this description, since all countries are on the way from 
medievalism to bourgeois democracy or from bourgeois 
democracy to proletarian democracy. This is an absolutely 
inevitable course. More cannot be said, because it would be 
wrong, because it would not be what actually exists.” 32 

Lenin argued strongly against haste in deciding the given 
problem; he warned against running too far ahead, against 
attempting to offer a nation forms of social organisation, 
however progressive they might be, for which it is not yet 
ripe and which would not be understood by the masses. 
Lenin levelled scathing criticism at proposals made by a 
number of people in the Party, after the victory of the 
socialist revolution in Russia, to replace the slogan of na- 
tional self-determination with the slogan of “self-determina- 
tion of the working people”. He showed that self-determina- 
tion of the working people means immediately working 
people’s power, the highest form of which, in the era of 
transition from capitalism to socialism, is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. To suggest that this is the proper alter- 
native in the national question for a nation, for example, 
just moving towards bourgeois democracy, would mean not 
to reckon “with the difficulties, with the zigzag course taken 
by differentiation within nations”. 33 Insistence on only the 


31 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 508. 

32 Ibid., p. 173. 

33 Ibid. 
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proletarian (i.e., socialist) version of self-determination is 
incorrect theoretically and inexcusable Don Quixotism in 
practice. It could only undermine the national liberation 
movement’s confidence in communism. The only principle 
adhered to by Communists, who always represent the interests 
of the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat as a whole, 
consists of recognising self-determination on a progressive 
basis, on the condition of the nation s forward movement. 
Otherwise self-determination loses its historical meaning. 

In the era of the rise of capitalism, Communists considered 
the self-determination of bourgeois nations with respect to 
the feudal states as historically justified. In the present era, 
self-determination (regardless of the form of government 
that appears — monarchist, aristocratic or republican, and 
regardless of what the prevailing internal structure is — 
patriarchal, feudal or bourgeois) always presupposes the 
achievement of independence from the major force of world 
reaction — imperialism — and involves clearly expressed anti- 
colonialism. In our day, the principle of self-determination 
envisages the right of any nation, large or small, to sover- 
eignty and the formation of independent statehood on an 
anti-imperialist, anti-colonial, non-capitalist, anti-capitalist 
or socialist basis and on the basis of a voluntary establish- 
ment of relations between states and their mutual support. 

Marxism-Leninism adheres to a principled line in ques- 
tions relating to social development. It would be strange 
indeed to expect of it some kind of “omnivorous'’ approval 
of self-determination, both in the name of progress and 
in the name of increasing a country’s dependence on impe- 
rialism, which means a counter-revolutionary movement 
backwards and is connected with a loss of the progressive 
gains of peoples. The “self-determination” of which the 
imperialists dreamed for Hungary and Poland in 1956, and 
for Czechoslovakia in 1968, and the “self-determination” 
for the German Democratic Republic and for Germany as 
a whole about which the revanchist press in the FRG is 
now agitating so vigorously, is a reactionary slogan, 
the class meaning of which is: restoration of capitalism. The 
advocacy of this kind of “self-determination” and the 
financial and military support it receives from other powers 
is a variety of the export of counter-revolution which Com- 
munists will always block. 

Self-determination is not an eternal, extrahistorical value; 
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it has a concrete social meaning, and its support by Com- 
munists is determined by its ability to move the world revo- 
lutionary process forward, its ability to create conditions for 
social progress. This has nothing to do with a voluntaristic 
or “instrumental” approach, as Meissner would like people 
to believe; it has to do with a scientific understanding of 
the direction in which history is moving and an understand- 
ing of self-determination as a form and a stage of a country’s 
progressive development — as a step towards freedom and 
not as something that will doom a nation to slavery. 

The world socialist system is a qualitatively new stage 
in the solution of the contradiction between the international 
nature of the division of labour and the national form of 
its existence, a contradiction which because of the private 
property nature of capitalism cannot be solved by the world 
capitalist system. Socialist revolution removes the major 
obstacle standing in the way of the internationalisation of 
labour; it establishes a public form of property and brings 
the working class, which is profoundly international in 
nature, to power. But the world socialist system is at the 
same time the direct successor to the capitalist system. The 
differences between countries in their economic levels, in- 
herited from world capitalism, act, along with other factors, 
as the objective conditions in which the socialist system is 
formed on the world scale, and, as we noted above, they 
determine such a contradictory form of this formation as 
a world system of sovereign socialist states. 

The development of the world socialist system is char- 
acterised by two trends which, at first glance, seem mutually 
exclusive, but which actually supplement each other and 
express the essence of, and conditions for, the emergence 
of world socialism: the trend towards the development of 
the national economies, statehood and culture and the trend 
towards expanding and deepening the ties and relations be- 
tween these countries. 

“Successes in socialist construction largely depend on the 
correct combination of the general and the nationally 
specific in social development,” says the Report of the 
GG GPSU to the 24th Party Congress. “Not only are we 
now theoretically aware but also have been convinced in 
practice that the way to socialism and its main features are 
determined by the general regularities, which are inherent 
in the development of all the socialist countries. We are 
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also aware that the effect of the general regularities is 
manifested in different forms consistent with concrete histor- 
ical conditions and national specifics. It is impossible to 
build socialism without basing oneself on general regulari- 
ties, or taking account of the concrete historical specifics of 
each country. Nor is it possible without a consideration of 
both these factors correctly to develop relations between 
the socialist states/’ 34 

The national appears as a form of social progress only 
at a definite stage in the development of the forces of 
production; in the social sense, the national appears as a 
democratic form of class development. At the stage of 
imperialism it becomes incompatible with the rule of capital. 
To extend its lifetime, capitalism holds back national de- 
velopment. Only the emergence of the world socialist 
system puts an end to the socio-economic factors which 
obstruct the disclosure of the rich social potentialities of 
nations. New objective conditions are created for the func- 
tioning of the national, now appearing as a form of 
international development which gradually “removes” itself 
to the extent that the major production processes are inter- 
nationalised and in connection with the reconstruction of 
life in the various countries on a modern industrial basis, 
the development of an organically international division of 
labour, the growth of inter-national relations and the crea- 
tion of broad possibilities for people to move from country 
to country. 

In view of the fact that this “removal” is a lengthy 
historical process, the principle of sovereignty is at present 
one of the main principles governing the relations between 
socialist countries. Consequently, the role of the national, 
which has important meaning for the present stage of the 
world socialist system, is given due consideration in inter- 
national politics. 

2. Socialist Internationalism and the Reactionary 
Concept of "Polycentrism" 

The more one acquaints oneself with the endless variety 
of bourgeois interpretations of national problems, the clearer 
become the reasons prompting the ideologists of the mo- 


34 Pravda, March 31, 1971, p. 2. 
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nopoly bourgeoisie to devote so much attention to the national 
forms of development of the socialist countries and their 
sovereignty. There are at least two such reasons. 

In the first place, bourgeois ideologists seem to think that 
speculating on differences in national interests and setting 
off the sovereignty of each individual country against the 
interests of the socialist system as a whole is the easiest 
way to put across the idea that the national is nothing else 
but bourgeois; that since there is a differentiation in the 
methods and rates of development along national lines, this 
means that there is movement towards capitalism; that the 
only synonym of national development is capitalist develop- 
ment. 

In the second place, the interest in problems of sovereignty 
is tied in closely with the “new”, “differential policy” 
towards the world socialist system that was inaugurated in 
the United States in the 1960s. This is essentially the old 
stick and carrot policy, now addressed to the socialist coun- 
tries. 

As explained by US Senator J. Fulbright, the meaning of 
this doctrine is to “differentiate carefully between one com- 
munist country and another, rewarding those which show a 
greater inclination to confine the practice of their ideology 
within their own frontiers and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the West and withholding our rewards and, when 
necessary, applying sanctions against those which continue 
to pursue expansionist policies”. Illustrating this with con- 
crete examples, Fulbright noted: “An appropriate policy 
toward Yugoslavia must be different in certain respects from 
our policies toward Poland or Hungary, substantially dif- 
ferent from our policy toward the Soviet Union, and rad- 
ically different from our policy toward Communist China.” 35 

In pursuing this course, imperialism intends to bank on 
the so-called “centrifugal tendencies” in the socialist world 
and what in the Western press (as the condition of inter- 
national relations in the world socialist system) is called 
polycentrism. American diplomat G. Kennan named the 
following as signs of this phenomenon: 1) “the recent dis- 
integration of that extreme concentration of power in 
Moscow which characterised the communist bloc in the 
immediate aftermath of the Second World War”; 2) “the 


35 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 229. 
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emergence. . . of a plurality of independent or partially 
independent centres of political authority within the bloc”; 
3) the consequent “fundamental change in the nature of 
world communism as a political force on the world scene. . .”. 3G 

Although never stated directly, “polycentrism” is consid- 
ered to be a situation replacing “inonocentrism”, which 
is tantamount to admitting that the legend about “Soviet 
diktat” and “the hand of Moscow” has collapsed. 

Here, as in other cases, bourgeois ideologists try to make 
use of a distorted interpretation of the actual problems in 
the development of world socialism. As we know, Marxism 
has been working for over 100 years on the problem of 
the centre of the world revolutionary movement as it applies 
to different revolutionary situations, but it considers it sense- 
less to speak of a centre of the world socialist system: the 
equality and national sovereignty of the socialist countries 
precludes their division into “ruling” and “ruled”, into 
“central” and “peripheral”. This, in turn, predetermines the 
conclusion that within the world socialist system at the 
present stage of equalising the levels of the various countries 
there can be no such centre. If any socialist country were 
now to lay claim to such a role, its aspirations would inev- 
itably have to be of a hegemonic, great-power, nationalistic, 
subjectivist nature alien to socialism. 37 Such aspirations are 
in sharp conflict with the principle — intrinsic to the new type 
of international relations— of full equality and mutual respect 
in all forms of relations between socialist countries, a 
principle which excludes privilege for any one nation in 
respect to another, excludes subjective preference and any 
attempts to canonise the experience of building socialism in 
one country and to impose it on others, and makes it the 
responsibility of each socialist state to educate the masses 
in the spirit of internationalism and mutual comradely assist- 
ance and support. 


, * Foreign Affairs, 1964, Vol. 42, No. 2, p. 171. See also: A. Etzioni, 
Winning Without War , New York, 1964; E. Majonica, Deutsche Aus- 
senpolitik, Probleme und Entschneidungen , Stuttgart, 1965; The Com - 
mumst States at the Crossroads , New York-Washington-London, 1965. 

I his is just what the claims of the Maoists look like, when con- 
trary to the real interests of the Chinese people they try to pursue their 
own hegemonic, anti-Soviet, chauvinistic course in the world socialist 
system and in the world communist movement. This course, however, has 
nothing m common with Marxism-Leninism. 
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Needless to say, remaining as important problems for the 
communist movement and world socialism arc those of 
democratic centralism and the problems of co-ordinated and 
united actions. But these problems are not identical with 
the idea of centralised guidance of the development of the 
socialist countries, as the anti-Communists try to make it 
out to be. The question of such centralised guidance can 
arise only in connection with the fusion of the national- 
state economic complexes of the socialist countries into a 
single world socialist (communist) co-operative. But this 
will happen only when the technological coalescence of the 
nationally separate forces of production becomes an imper- 
ative necessity, when the time is ripe to effect the organisa- 
tional and technical socialisation of labour in the system, to 
further socialise the national and establish the international 
ownership of the means of production and to have a single 
centralised system of planning. All of this is apparently 
not to be expected in the near future. 

An understanding of this question makes it possible to 
expose the sophistry in identifying the traditional for 
Marxism question of the centre of the world revolutionary 
movement with the as yet premature question of a centralised 
guidance of the system of socialist states, and thereby to 
destroy one of the basic “foundations” of the anti-communist 
concept of “polycentrism”. 

As stated correctly in Pravda , “the centre of the world 
revolutionary movement is a social concept”. 38 Before the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, when the world capitalist 
system held undivided sway, it was a question of where the 
revolutionary working-class movement was gaining the 
strongest momentum, where it was the most ripe, and where 
the most promising revolutionary situation existed. 

Prior to the Russian revolutions of the 20th century, the 
centre of the world revolutionary movement moved from 
one country to another. In the 1830s, it was in England, 
where Chartism, for that time the most progressive workers’ 
movement, was developing. Towards the mid- 19th century 
it shifted to France, where in 1848 there were actually two 
revolutions: the February bourgeois-democratic revolution 
and the June uprising of the Parisian proletariat. Next, the 


38 Pravda , October 27, 1965. 
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centre of the world revolutionary movement was Germany, 
where a bourgeois-democratic revolution was imminent. In 
1871, the centre shifted back to France, where for the first 
time in history the proletariat established a form of its 
dictatorship— the Paris Commune. In the early part of the 
20th century the centre of the world revolutionary move- 
ment moved to Russia, as evidenced by three Russian revolu- 
tions: the bourgeois-democratic revolutions of 1905 and 
February 1917, and the proletarian revolution of October 
1917. 

After Russia dropped out of the system of imperialist 
states and the world's first socialist workers’ and peasants’ 
state was formed (at first the RSFSR and then the USSR), 
the concept of the centre of the world revolutionary move- 
ment acquired qualitatively new content. It began to signify 
a permanent stronghold of the world revolutionary move- 
ment; it stood for a society representing the highest socio- 
economic formation — socialism and communism — to which 
all nations will ultimately come. The struggle of the working 
class against capitalism, which heretofore had been con- 
ducted in the sphere of the internal relations of the bour- 
geois states, now, with the appearance of a proletarian state 
on the map, involved also the sphere of international rela- 
tions. Up to the mid-1940’s, the centre of the world revolu- 
tionary movement was the one and only socialist country 
existing at that time — the Soviet Union. 

A feature of the new situation that developed as a result 
of the establishment of the first socialist society was the 
fact that the shifting of the centre of the world revolutionary 
movement from one country to another ceased to be a law- 
governed feature of the world revolutionary process. The 
characteristic feature of the era of transition from capitalism 
to socialism on the world scale became not the shifting of 
the centre of the world revolutionary movement, but its 
expanding. This has been clearly demonstrated by the forma- 
tion of the system of socialist countries. 

The concept of the centre of the world revolutionary 
movement thus has developed and been enriched along with 
the growth of working-class gains. Since it first appeared 
in the works of the founders of scientific communism, its 
functions have changed considerably: at first (before October 
1917), it designated the advanced contingents of the inter- 
national workers’ movement; then (up to the mid-1940’s) — 
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the first country of victorious socialism; now — the sum total 
of socialist states. The centre of the world revolutionary 
movement will continue to expand until such time as the 
world socialist system becomes the all-embracing system on 
earth. Marxists-Leninists stand on positions of “mono- 
ccntrism”, but not in the sense of the authoritarian rule of 
one country and one party— as the anti-Communists inter- 
pret this concept 39 — but in the sense that there exists a single 
collective centre of the world revolutionary process in 
which the participating socialist nations practise equal co- 
operation. 

At present this centre includes peoples of different conti- 
nents, different nationalities and races building socialism 
and communism. Since Communists consider all socialist 
countries without exception as comprising such a centre, 
they naturally and necessarily perceive the term “centrifugal 
tendencies” as meaning tendencies in at least some socialist 
countries towards dropping out of the socialist system and 
reviving capitalism, and the term “polycentrism” as signify- 
ing that a number of states have allegedly already actually 
broken away from state-organised world socialism. This is 
the only literal meaning these formulae can have. In other 
words, there would be grounds for speaking of “polycentr- 
ism” and “centrifugal tendencies” only if there were an 
obvious split in the world socialist system and a counter- 
revolutionary offensive began in some socialist countries. If 
nothing of the sort actually happens and if reference is to 
entirely different phenomena, then the concepts “centrifugal 
tendencies” and “polycentrism” do not reflect the social 
processes they stand for, and despite the fact that these terms 

39 It is important to note that this is not a new problem. It was 
fundamentally resolved in the Communist Party in the first years of 
Soviet power. When in 1919 the 8th Party Congress was considering 
the draft Programme of the Russian Communist Party, Lenin had to 
take issue with the “great power” inclinations of a number of deputies. 
“Many overenthusiastic comrades here went as far as to talk about a 
world Economic Council,” he said at one point, “and about subordinat- 
ing all the national parties to the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party. Comrade Pyatakov almost went as far as to say the 
sa f ne . JJPy a takov, from his place: “Do you think that would be a bad 
thing?”) Since he now says that it would not be a bad thing, I must 
reply that if there were anything like this in the programme, there 
would be no need to criticise it: the authors of such a proposal would 
have dug their own graves.” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, 
p. 187.). 
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are in wide use, more care should be exercised than hereto- 
fore in their use in Marxist literature. 

The term “poly centrism'’ is quite vague and is understood 
differently even by bourgeois authors who use it readily. 
Bourgeois publicists make differing prognoses when playing 
up one and the same instance of disagreement between ruling 
Communist Parties on some political problem (particularly 
in connection with the fundamental disagreements between 
the communist movement and the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China). 

The most sober-minded and farsighted of them are more 
reserved in their conclusions, and while they say that the 
“differential” policy holds promise of some possible gains 
for the West, they are not inclined to overestimate its 
possible results. They understand that what unites the so- 
cialist countries is much stronger than whatever may tem- 
porarily divide them. Recognising this, George Kennan, for 
instance, writes that “a total break, to the point of all-out 
hostilities and the alliance of one or the other faction with 
parts of the non-communist world, seems . . . improbable ”. 40 
Kennan has no doubt that . .all of the disputants are aware 
that they have nothing to gain, and everything to lose” from 
such a course . 41 

This is how an admission of the fundamental unity of 
the socialist countries sounds in the specific language of 
the ideological foes of communism. 

Other anti-Communists are more “radically” inclined. 
They not only expect tactical advantages, but hope for a 
full-scale capitalist counter-offensive. “The changes that have 
taken place in Eastern Europe in the last few years,” an- 
nounced J. W. Fulbright, “have opened up a new and far 
more realistic possibility for its gradual liberation .” 42 

Behind these two interpretations of “polycentrism” lies 
a difference in the way the international political relations 
between socialist countries are understood; in the interpreta- 
tion of some, these relations can, and in the interpretation of 
others, they cannot be brought to a condition of antagonism 
typical of relations between capitalist countries. Fulbright 
says it is possible; Kennan thinks otherwise. Incidentally, 

40 Foreign Affairs , 1964, Vol. 42, No. 2, 174. 

41 Ibid. Similar views are expressed by A. Etzioni in his book 
Victory Without War (A. Etzioni, op. cit.). 

42 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 229. 
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even Fulbright, who counts on the possibility of contracting 
the centre of the world revolutionary movement through the 
“liberation” of European socialist countries (that is, by 
restoring capitalism in them), is no optimist in respect of 
the Soviet Union. “The aims of our policy toward the Soviet 
Union,” he has stated, “are necessarily limited. They are 
limited because we are neither strong enough nor wise 
enough to eliminate all evil from the world and to bring 
about universal peace and justice .” 43 

Thus Fulbright refutes himself: the “evil” of communism 
is ineradicable; the centre of the world revolutionary move- 
ment functions as long as the indestructible Soviet Union 
exists. 

It would be wrong, of course, not to see that the funda- 
mental disagreements that have emerged in the world 
socialist system in connection with the chauvinistic policy 
of the leadership of the Communist Party of China weaken 
unity and do serious damage to the socialist cause. However, 
the consolidation of socialism’s positions in each country 
will inevitably lead to the elimination of conflicts between 
socialist countries and ensure their further cohesion on the 
basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

The concrete fact that is used for the various conceptions 
of “polycentrism” is the fact that the sovereignty of the 
socialist states is being strengthened and that national 
features in the forms and methods of socialist construction 
are increasingly in evidence. This is just what Kennan has 
in mind when he writes about the emergence of “a plurality 
of independent or partially independent centres of political 
authority within the bloc”. Without abandoning the old anti- 
communist terminology, Kennan retreats from the old anti- 
communist dogmas when he says that “the smaller communist 
countries, and particularly the Eastern European satellites, 
now enjoy a far wider range of independent decision than 
was once the case. At one time there was only one model; 
today there are a number of them: the Soviet, the Chinese, 
the Polish, the Yugoslav, etc.”. Kennan understands that 
“the area within which this freedom of choice exists is not 
unlimited; it has, in fact, certain very sharp limits, and it 
is important to bear these in mind”. This was made especially 
clear by the Yugoslavs, whom so many Americans find it 


43 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 228. 
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impossible to forgive because they did not, as Kcnnan put 
it, “ ‘go capitalist’, but carried on a Marxian-socialist state , 44 
although they did pursue a domestic and foreign policy 
different from those of other socialist states. 

Thus collapses the idea of the “unification'’ of the socialist 
countries according to the Soviet model, which in anti- 
communist literature had formerly been considered an es- 
sential feature of socialism. Socialism turns out to be more 
complex than it was thought to be, giving rise as it does 
to a wealth of forms of social organisation. It is under- 
standable that the foes of the socialist system try hard to 
exploit this real and vital process. As they peer into the 
features of the different forms of socialism they try, by force 
of the logic of their class thinking, to divine in them the 
familiar features of capitalism, whereupon they often resort 
to wishful thinking and eagerly pounce on the dogmatic 
errors of some Communists. 

As mentioned above, the centre of the world revolutionary 
movement between 1905 and 1945 was Russia, the RSFSR, 
the Soviet Union. After the defeat of fascism, this centre 
expanded to include a number of European and Asian states, 
and in the 1960s it was augmented by one country on the 
American continent. For several years after 1945, only the 
USSR had any practical experience in effecting socialist 
transformations. While not formally the political centre of 
the socialist system, but being the major guarantor of security 
for the countries included in it, the USSR occupied a special 
position, and was perceived by anti-communist politicians 
accustomed to thinking in imperialist categories, as the 
parent country of socialism; other socialist countries were 
called merely “satellites”. 

Anti-communist thought did not immediately catch that 
point in time when each of these countries had accumulated 
its own experience in building a new society, and when the 
exchange of such experience, once one-sided, became multi- 
lateral. But when this finally did penetrate the awareness 
of the anti-communists, the dogma of “unification” prevented 
them from seeing this as a normal situation in the develop- 
ment of world socialism. They took the tendency towards 
diversity to be a tendency towards the rejection of socialism 
as such. This is the reactionary meaning of “polycentrism”. 

44 Foreign Affairs , 1964, Vol. 42, No. 2, pp. 172, 176. 
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It must be noted that anti-Communists often do not 
proceed from the actual state of affairs, but merely speculate 
on imprecise statements made by some Soviet authors. “The 
socialism built in the Soviet Union on the basis of two forms 
of public property,” one Soviet publication stated, “is a 
typical, classical form of socialism. This kind of socialism 
is being built in all the People’s Democracies .” 45 Clearly, 
such a dogmatic absolutisation of the Soviet experience as 
“classical”, and such an undifferentiated conception of the 
socialist countries could only reinforce the “conclusions” 
drawn by the foes of communism. Statements about “classical 
socialism” in one or another socialist country and the witting 
or unwitting levelling of all the others, were in patent 
contradiction to Marxism-Leninism. 

It seems fitting at this point to recall how Lenin assessed 
the Soviet experience and its relationship to the experience 
of other countries. Being a consistent advocate of self- 
determination for nations, the founder of the Soviet state 
demanded that things be so arranged that no one could 
ever say “that the Bolsheviks are trying to impose their 
universal system”, which can supposedly be introduced 
anywhere “on Red Army bayonets”. 46 In Lenin’s words, “no 
decree has yet been issued stating that all countries must 
live according to the Bolshevik revolutionary calendar; and 
even if it were issued, it would not be observed”. 4 ' Lenin’s 
position on this question is well characterised by the state- 
ment he made in 1919, that other nations should be given 
the “opportunity of fulfilling a modest wish — to create a 
better Soviet power than ours”, and to “decree nothing from 
Moscow”. 48 

That this was not merely declarative can be seen from 
Lenin’s instructions on transmitting revolutionary experience 
to the workers of other countries: 

“Comrades from Germany visit us to study the forms of 
the socialist system. And we must act in such a way as to 
prove to our comrades from abroad that we are strong, to 
enable them to see that in our revolution we are not in 
the least exceeding the bounds of reality, and to provide 

45 The Law of Value and Its Role Under Socialism , Gosplanizdat, 
1959, p. 34 (in Russian). 

40 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 174. 

47 Ibid., pp. 174-75. 

48 Ibid., p. 175. 
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them with material that will be absolutely irrefutable. It 
would be absurd to set up our revolution as the ideal for 
all countries, to imagine that it has made a number of 
brilliant discoveries and has introduced a heap of socialist 
innovations. I have not heard anybody make this claim 
and I assert that we shall not hear anybody make it. We 
have acquired practical experience in taking the first steps 
towards destroying capitalism in a country where specific 
relations exist between the proletariat and the peasants. 
Nothing more. If we behave like the frog in the fable and 
become puffed up with conceit, we shall only make our- 
selves the laughing-stock of the world, we shall be mere 
braggarts.” 49 

When in the spring of 1919, power passed into the hands 
of the Soviets in Hungary and the Soviet Government was 
faced with the concrete task of establishing international 
relations of a new type, Lenin wrote to Bela Kun: “It is 
altogether beyond doubt that it would be a mistake merely 
to imitate our Russian tactics in all details in the specific 
conditions of the Hungarian revolution.” 50 “Russia may have 
to make greater sacrifices than other countries; this is not 
surprising considering the chaos that we inherited. Other 
countries will travel by a different, more humane road, but 
at the end of it lies the same Soviet power,” 51 Lenin said, 
expressing the internationalist and humanist aspirations of 
the Russian working class. Elsewhere, he continued this same 
thought: “I know that we suffer a host of defects, I know 
that in Hungary Soviet power will be better than in this 
country.” 52 

Self-criticism of the Russian revolution can also be seen 
in Lenin’s suggestion that “Soviet republics in more de- 
veloped countries, where the proletariat has greater weight 
and influence, have every chance of surpassing Russia once 
they take the path of the dictatorship of the proletariat”. 53 
In his addresses to Hungarian workers, Lenin admitted that 
despite the fact that Hungarian Soviet power was short- 
lived (a little over two months), “as regards organisation 
the Hungarian proletariat already seems to have excelled 

49 Ibid., pp. 191-92. 

50 Ibid., p. 227. 

5t Ibid., p. 271. 

52 Ibid., p. 299. 

53 Ibid., p. 31 1. 
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us ”, 54 and that the Hungarian workers “have set the world 
an even better example than Soviet Russia ”. 55 

After this brief excursion into the history of the first 
states to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat — one of 
which did not last long — we would like to ask George 
Kennan and other imperialist politicos whether they might 
not be just a bit tardy: was not the “polycentrism” of which 
they speak already in evidence in 1919? 

In Kennan we have a sober and shrewd adversary who 
knows the real worth of Western policy. All the more 
interesting is it to note that the polemics he is conducting 
with the Communists is intended for dogmatists. Of what 
worth, for example, are two questions of his: . . whether 
monolithic unity and discipline were essential at all to the 
development of Marxian socialism: whether one could not 
be a perfectly good Communist without taking orders blindly 
from Moscow and without following slavishly the pattern 
of institutions and methods established by the Soviet 
Union ”. 56 

The answer to the first question is “yes, they are”, if 
monolithic unity is understood not as the unity of identical 
elements, but as unity in diversity, and if discipline is 
understood as the definitely co-ordinated activity of all 
socialist countries without any kind of subordination of some 
to others, but with broad individual initiative on the part of 
each country in the interests of carrying out its own and 
the common tasks. The only answer to the second question 
is that one cannot be a good Communist by giving commands 
in international relations or blindly obeying even the best 
orders and slavishly copying what others are doing. 

No nation has the right to claim that it has created the 
most perfect form of socialist construction: such a form can 
only be the result of selection, testing in practice and the 
judicious combination of what all the nations building 
socialism are doing. All the contradictions, disagreements 
and disputes between socialist countries relative to the forms 
of social organisation and politics, everything that the anti- 
Communists speculate on, indicate only that nations just 


54 Ibid., p. 387. 
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starting out on the road to socialism, or facing the choice 
of such a road, have available a variety of possibilities and 
means for overcoming the hardships of the transitional period 
and for minimising the time required to achieve their set 
goal. 

Other peoples recognise as acceptable and reasonable only 
that which has general significance and has been confirmed 
by the experience of individual socialist countries, and it is 
only the reasonable that they intend to apply in their own 
practice. Generally speaking this is the only way that the 
progressive historical process can go. Genuine socialist inter- 
nationalism (far from consisting of a desire to introduce 
some kind of socialist standard) consists of a correct under- 
standing of this process and active participation in it. 


3. Imperialism's Foreign Policy Line 
and the Socialist Countries' Principles 
of Mutual Relations 

Standing out sharply among the many bourgeois inter- 
pretations of the new type of interstate relations are the 
latest anti-communist conceptions aimed at disuniting the 
socialist states and effecting a reorientation of their foreign 
political ties. A central place here is occupied by views 
which hold that internal collisions within the world socialist 
system will sooner or later bring about a new line-up of 
international forces, wherein part of the socialist and bour- 
geois states will unite against the other countries of the 
world. 

In developing such theories the anti-Communists most 
often strive to interpret to their own advantage the future 
prospects of the objective trend in the socialist countries 
towards developing independent statehood and strengthening 
their national sovereignty and national economies. 

Imperialist politicians show special interest in the increased 
activity of European socialist countries in establishing 
business contacts not only within, but also outside the so- 
cialist system and in using foreign economic ties in the 
interests of building a new society. Interpreting these proc- 
esses as the manifestation of some kind of “magnetic force” 
for uniting “Free Europe” and as the awakening of a “pan- 
European consciousness” in the East European peoples, 
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Western politicians postulate the general thesis that support 
of the independence and freedom of action of the East 
European nations serves the interests of the West. The way 
a number of Western anti-Communist ideologists formulate 
their approach is roughly as follows: the bourgeois West 
must open its arms to the East European states and consider 
them as equal partners; at the same time, while keeping in 
mind their military and ideological ties, the West must 
be familiar with the diverse currents within these states 
and implement its policy in accordance with them. In the 
language of some people in Bonn, this means, for example, 
repudiation of any international legal recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic, which, they say, is not a real 
national sovereign state, and discrimination in their policy 
as regards the GDR and other East European states in order 
to undermine the GDR’s relations with its allies. 

It is considered highly advisable to focus Western policy 
on economic and cultural measures which would help to 
“ensure as much differentiation in the Soviet empire as 
possible”, wrote the Frankfurter Allgemeine , 57 

European unity in word, and a split in the socialist com- 
munity in deed — such is the meaning behind the appeals 
made by the apologists of the so-called “Free Europe” in 
which the familiar notes of imperialist policy can be heard 
even from a distance. Here are suppositions that the socialist 
countries will take the bait of economic promises, and 
confidence that they can be pulled one by one into the 
orbit of the capitalist market, and hopes pinned on the 
growth of disagreement within the world socialist system, 
and the insidious calculation that the socialist countries will 
allow the GDR to be isolated. 

In suggesting that the socialist countries exchange proletar- 
ian internationalism for bourgeois pittances, the imperialists 
and their accomplices are apparently trying to use their 
economic potential to break up the system of socialist 
states, to increase the differences of their interests, and to 
heat up the remnants of nationalistic passions. 

Imperialism’s anti-communist policy is not limited to 
political manoeuvres and the encouragement by every means 
available of differences within the world socialist system; 
the strategists of anti-communism are interested in a lasting 
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change in the correlation of forces in the world arena in 
favour of capitalism. With this aim in mind they strive first 
of all to set off the USSR and China against each other. 
Bourgeois ideologists, speculating on a deterioration of rela- 
tions between the USSR and China, hold that at the present 
stage it is necessary to pursue a “minimum programme”, 
wherein "the main aim of Western policy should ... be to 
try to make sure that, until and unless China sees the virtues 
of coexistence, Russia’s weight is not added to China’s on 
the wrong side of the balance of power ”. 58 “Toward Russia 
and China,” wrote Walter Lippmann, “the grand objective 
of our policy must be to avoid the unification of the com- 
munist world as one hostile nuclear power .” 59 

Contemplated as the next step, that is, as the “maximum 
programme”, is “co-operation” between the USA and the 
USSR in “bridling ’ the Chinese People’s Republic. In every 
possible way anti-communist writers express the hope that 
because of the differences between the USSR and the CPR, 
the United States may be able to win the Soviet Union 
over to its side. At the same time, anti-Communists zeal- 
ously spread the rumour that the USSR is in danger of 
losing its leadership of world communism to communist 
China. 

Attributing antagonistic competition to the USSR and 
the CPR, they eagerly write their own political prescrip- 
tions. For the Russians to stay at the head of world Marxism 
and set an example for as yet undecided countries, says, 
for example, American sociologist A. Green, Russia has to 
acquire technical knowledge which it can get only in the 
United States. Green stresses that Americans can demand 
a high price for this service, and although he does not 
-y what this price might be, it is clear enough as it is: 
the Soviet Union is expected to give up the outstanding 
revolutionary role it is playing in the world, thus depriving 
world socialism and the communist and workers’ movement 
of the most powerful of its organised forces. 

The utter groundlessness of such imperialist hopes and 
the clearly provocative nature of the bourgeois arguments 
do not remove the necessity for exposing these false premises 
ot the anti-Communists. 
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Basic to the imperialist “minimum programme” (and to 
a large extent to the “maximum programme”, also) is the 
hope that the socialist countries will split up in connection 
with their unequal levels of development. The ideologists 
of anti-communism not only dream of a split in the forces 
of world socialism, but also count on a bourgeois regenera- 
tion and a swing to the West of the most industrialised so- 
cialist countries. They believe that the high economic and 
cultural level in the USSR and some East European states, 
and the increased possibilities for raising living standards 
in those countries, make the way of life in the East and the 
West more and more similar, which, they hold, can contrib- 
ute to a bourgeois evolution of these countries. 

The bourgeois theoreticians close their eyes to the fact l 

that the growth of public wealth and private income in the 
socialist countries takes place on a socio-economic basis 
which excludes private property and the exploitation of 
the labour of others, and through the development of planned 
socialist production with strict adherence to the principle: 

“He who does not work neither shall he eat.” The ideologists 
of monopoly capital understandably have no interest in 
giving an accurate picture of Communists, who both in theory 
and practice are the most consistent foes of all forms of 
material and spiritual poverty, and consider poverty to be 
a transient evil inherited from preceding socio-economic 
formations. 

The ideologists of anti-communism depict socialism as an 
organisation of poor, uncultured, primitive societies. On the 
basis of this false premise, all the actual successes of the 1 

socialist countries are interpreted as movement towards the 
antipode of communism — towards a bourgeois society, and 
every step taken in raising the living standard of the people 
is seen as evidence of “going bourgeois”. Imperialist pro- 
paganda systematically instills this idea in the masses. And 
this same idea is presently being fed to the people of the 
Chinese People’s Republic by the Maoists, who have not 
been equal to the task of improving the Chinese standard 
of living. 

This is also what underlies many of the statements made 
by former US Secretary of State Dean Rusk. One and the 
same idea always ran through his pronouncements: if peace 
lasts for an extended period, substantial changes will take 
place in the communist system — changes conditioned by the 
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fact that even now “the gap in understanding between the 
1’SSR and the USA, according to Rusk, ‘is pragmatically 
narrowing”, while the ideological gap is nowhere nearly as 
wide as it was, say, 10 or 15 years ago. 

One of the arguments in support ol such conclusions 
makes reference to changes taking place in the cultural 
visage and psychological makeup of the present generation. 
W W Rostow wrote about this with his characteristic foggy 
ambiguity In his Stages of Economic Growth he states that 
“we should be aware that the dynamics of the generations 
within Soviet society— and notably the trends in the first 
post-maturity generation— combined with the diffusion of 
power on the world scene, could, in time, solve the problem 
of peace, if the West does its job' . 60 

Despite all the vagueness of these arguments about the 
“dynamics of the generations” in the socialist countries, the 
general trend in anti-communist thinking is obvious: it is 
assumed that the peoples of the industrially developed so- 
cialist countries are capable of deserting their brothers in 
the socialist countries of Asia for the sake of “the values 
of Western culture”, and choosing a pro-American foreign 
policy line. Thus the idea being served up with the sauce 
of a “pragmatic narrowing of the gap in understanding” is 
that the antagonism between the USSR and the USA is 
weakening, while the contradictions between the “poor” and 
“rich” countries within the world socialist system are getting 
worse. 

Talk about a “pragmatic” convergence of the interests 
of the more advanced socialist countries and the imperialist 
powers, and particularly about a “regeneration of genera- 
tions”, is not new. It has long been a favourite pastime for 
the advocates of a revival of capitalism where it has been 
destroyed forever through the efforts of the working masses. 

What evidence do bourgeois ideologists cite to show that 
the USSR and the USA have more interests in common 
than do the USSR and China? 

First of all, they refer to the fact that in both the Soviet 
Union and the United States the scientific and technological 
revolution is unfolding at a rapid pace, similar processes 
are taking place in the development of production techniques 
and organisation, and similar demands arise with regard to 
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the level of labour skills. Significant changes in another 
area — in the mode of living — are conditioned by modern 
methods of housing construction, the electrification and 
mechanisation of everyday life and the industrialisation of 
public services. The industrially developed socialist countries 
are rapidly becoming urbanised, that is, living conditions 
everywhere are being transformed along city lines — a process 
which in a number of developed capitalist countries is close 
to completion. It is precisely these processes that bourgeois 
propaganda represents as the convergence of East and 
West — processes of a cultural and technical nature relatively 
independent of prevailing social relations and not affecting 
the essence of the socio-class relations in any given country. 

Of course, this kind of analysis, which takes into account i 

only one side of social progress, can, and often does, show 
more similarity between “urban” countries than between 
“urban” and “rural” countries. 

There is another factor (of little importance, if viewed 
objectively) which some Western politicos, obviously over- 
estimating its form of manifestation and social psychological 
features, are inclined to view as a sign of “bourgeois” 
sympathies among the youth of some socialist countries. 

This factor is fashion, or, to describe it better, the adjustment 
to the conditions of large-scale machine production and 
urban life of people’s style of behaviour, cut of clothes, ways 
of spending leisure time, musical tastes, choice of books for 
reading and attitude towards sports — all of which, with the 
modern means of communication and propaganda, very 
quickly penetrate from country to country. * 

It cannot be denied that as the socialist countries were 
becoming industrialised and urbanised much was borrowed 
from bourgeois states already industrialised and urbanised. 

There were also bad influences, of course, but they turned 
out to be less dangerous than those vestiges of the past which 
have been successfully eliminated from the life of the 
working people. 

A most important task undertaken by the proletariat as 
it fulfils its historic mission consists of assimilating a pro- 
gressive culture, augmenting the material and spiritual 
wealth created under capitalism and forming in the toiler 
a more wholesome personality — in all respects — than one 
finds in any bourgeois. The fact that this task is being 
successfully accomplished in one or several socialist count- 
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lies is not an indication of “going bourgeois"; it is merely 
an aspect of social progress. A Soviet worker’s outward 
appearance and manner may in no way differ from those 
of a millionaire from the USA, and he may even stand 
higher than the latter in cultural level, morality and world 
outlook, but this does not make him a capitalist. 

What trends in Soviet society do the bourgeois theorists 
depict as signs of a “bourgeois evolution' ? According to 
W. W. Rostow, these are “an increased assertion of the 
right of the individual to dignity and to privacy; an increased 
assertion of the dignity of Russia — as a nation and a na- 
tional culture — on the world scene; an increased assertion 
of the will to enjoy higher levels of consumption, not some 
time in the future, but now; an increased appreciation of 
the way that modern science has altered the problem of 
power, including certain old and treasured military maxims, 
both Russian and communist in their origins”. 01 

Well, some of the features of life in Soviet society today 
are noted accurately! But what conclusions are drawn? 
Rostow maintains that these trends push the USSR “in 
the direction of nationalism” (?), which is connected with 
a high standard of living and evidently could be more pre- 
cisely called national egoism, and that, in the final count, 
they work towards the ultimate alignment of the USSR 
with the big Western powers. 

As mentioned above, the main content of the imperialist 
“maximum programme” boils down to trying to “tame” 
the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic sep- 
arately, after having isolated them one from the other. 
There is special interest, of course, in the USSR, both be- 
cause anti-communist theorists are already accustomed to 
interpreting the processes taking place in it as “bourgeois 
evolution”, and because the USSR, with its powerful eco- 
nomic and military potential, is the main obstacle to the 
imperialist policy of exporting counter-revolution, expan- 
sion, aggression and war. American strategists would very 
much like to alter “certain old and treasured military 
maxims, both Russian and Communist in their origins” so 
that they might have a better chance to maintain political 
tension within the world socialist system, instill in the dispu- 
tants, using various direct and indirect methods, the idea 
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that they are class enemies, and thus distract the attention 
of the forces of world socialism from the main front of the 
class struggle, weaken these forces in fruitless internal 
conflict and maybe even win some of them over to their 
side. 

How is such a political line concretised? Rostow, for 
instance, in discussing the increasing significance in inter- 
national relations of modern weapons, stresses the USSR’s 
interest in an effective arms control system. According to 
Rostow, however, this system should not be directed against 
the imperialist nuclear powers. “The common objective,” 
he writes, “would be to make the system of arms control 
so solid and secure over the coming decades, that, as these 
massive new nations — China and those of the south — come 
into maturity they enter a world of orderly politics rather 
than one where the power struggle persists with weapons 
of mass destruction still one of the pawns.” 62 

It is perfectly clear that in the given case talk about 
an arms control system in no way indicates a desire to 
preserve peace between peoples, but merely serves as 
camouflage for preaching the advisability of using the 
nuclear monopoly of the industrially developed countries 
to control international relations, to put the world “in 
order” before the developing countries enter it. There are 
no such crude words as partition or repartition of the world 
in Rostow’s book; he does not suggest that the planet be 
divided into spheres of influence. No, he is a cultured man 
of the 20th century. It is a question “only’ of the Soviet 
Union’s helping the so-called northern powers to create the 
conditions they propose for China, helping to put the leash 
on the national liberation movement, helping to create a 
“world of orderly politics” in which countries not possessing 
nuclear weapons would be unable to offer resistance to the 
dictate of the nuclear powers. 

When one reflects upon such statements, it is difficult 
to decide what is more amazing, their primitiveness or their 
insolence. Anti-Communists are little concerned about the 
weak foundations on which they build their prognoses; they 
simply repeat: “In the face of the diffusion of power being 
brought about by a new series of take-offs, the Russian na- 
tional interest shifts closer to that of the United States and 
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the West /’ 63 This is the leitmotif of all of Rostow’s thinking 
of world politics. “It will take time,” he writes, “for Rus- 
sians to accept that their only rational destiny is to join 
the great mature powers of the north in a common effort 
to ensure that the arrival at maturity of the south and of 
China will not wrack the world as the arrival at maturity 
of Japan, Germany and Russia itself did at an earlier 
time. . . Z ’ 64 

These optimistic expectations of the modern imperialists 
that the Soviet Union will “join” them are not destined to 
be fulfilled. The Soviet Union — the world’s first workers’ 
state, the first also to begin the building of communism, 
the second strongest power in the world economically, a 
country possessing a dependable nuclear missile potential 
and the best armed forces in the world — has been and 
remains the main bulwark of the world communist move- 
ment. There is no need to prove that the USSR is vitally 
interested in preserving and strengthening peace — peace is 
the most important condition for advancement towards com- 
munism, the most propitious condition for demonstrating the 
advantages of the world socialist system. The Soviet Union 
not only has no intention of protecting the world from 
revolutionary upheavals or of acting so as to hinder more 
and more states from joining the socialist system, but, on 
the contrary, it will use every means to facilitate this 
process. Let the imperialists fear revolution. The kind of 
shake-up that Rostow fears is kindred to the world’s first 
socialist country. 

Needless to say, we oppose any kind of export of revolu- 
tion, and we fight against the imperialist export of counter- 
revolution, just as we consider the armed form of struggle 
not always appropriate. The latter, however, is not a matter 
of principle — we take support of the liberation movement 
as our internationalist duty— but a question of the form of 
action which under given circumstances is the most advis- 
able, involves the least sacrifice and ensures the greatest 
possible success to the peoples. 

No one should confuse the Soviet Union’s attitude towards 
thermonuclear world war — a war which could throw 
humanity back a century — with its attitude towards revolu- 
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tion. These are entirely different things. The peaceful posi- 
tion of the CPSU and the Soviet Government, dictated by 
an awareness of the strongest socialist state’s international 
responsibility to the whole world, has nothing in common 
with bourgeois desires to put the world in “order”, that is, 
to save capitalism. Attempts to connect the Soviet Union’s 
desire for world peace with the counter-revolutionary impe- 
rialist interest in restraining the revolutionary forces are 
doomed to inevitable failure. 


* 

Analysis shows that the fallaciousness of the anti-com- 
munist interpretations of the political relations of the so- 
cialist countries is predetermined by the class-conditioned 
subjectivism of the bourgeois ideologists, who distort the 
new social nature of these relations and stubbornly ignore 
the new principles guiding the socialist countries in their 
relations with each other. 

International relations are social relations in the sphere 
of inter-national and interstate intercourse. As all other 
social relations, they can be of three types: international 
relations of domination and subordination; international rela- 
tions of a transitional type; or international relations of 
comradely co-operation and mutual assistance. The first 
type was the only type existing before the Great October 
Socialist Revolution; the second emerged during the struggle 
between the two opposite socio-economic systems — socialism 
and capitalism; the third developed with the formation of 
the world socialist system, within the community of socialist 
states. 

The international relations presently extant in the world 
capitalist system are relations of domination and subordina- 
tion, and they are conditioned by the private ownership 
of the means of production that prevails in all countries 
where power is held by the bourgeoisie. One of the main 
features of world capitalism is that capital, wherever pos- 
sible, does not limit itself to exploiting its “own” national 
proletariat. In its drive to expand its sources of profit it 
introduces antagonistic production relations beyond the 
borders of its own country, drawing other peoples into the 
orbit of its exploitation. 

There have been instances of equilibrium in the inter- 
national relations of world capitalism when, for example, 
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large imperialist powers did not oppress each other, or 
when a large imperialist predator, by force of unfavourable 
circumstances, could not exploit a small neighbouring country 
(and was sometimes even interested in establishing equal and 
officially friendly relations with it). But the gravitation of 
the exploiter states towards relations of dominance and 
subordination in international politics, which was directly 
determined by their essence, remained. 

In generalising on international relations as practised 
before the socialist revolution in Russia, Lenin differentiated 
the following systems of political relations: “(a) the rela- 
tion of the oppressed nation to the oppressing, (b) the rela- 
tion between two oppressing nations on account of the loot, 
its division, etc., (c) the relation of a national state which 
does not oppress others to one which oppresses, to a partic- 
ularly reactionary state”. 65 The first of these systems was 
in greatest correspondence with the nature of imperialism- 
the other two were of a temporary nature and gravitated 
towards it. 

Prior to the emergence of the first socialist state on the 
world scene, international relations could be considered 
as relations between peoples, strictly speaking, only in 
potential. Although they were politically set up as inter- 
state relations, in practice they appeared in the form of 
inter-relationships between only the exploiter classes of 
dinerent countries, who, at best, only partially observed the 
interests of the masses and only to the extent that this 
was to the advantage of the ruling classes as exploiters. It 
may be asserted that in the imperialist era these are pri- 
marily relations within one class of the world bourgeoisie 
in whose midst, because of the divisive nature of private 
property there are always national, social and group antag- 
onisms of an intraclass, competitive nature, as distinct from 
the class antagonisms between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. 

Of a fundamentally different nature are the relations 
between socialist states, or, to put it differently, between 
the state-organised contingents of the world working class. 
e t,mC m h \ stor y> international relations become 

rnnc?° n ^ bet Yi een J pe0p ^ les ’ r where in th e process of socialist 
construction the degree of their “international character” 
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so to speak, continuously grows. The working class, having 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, has become the ruling, dominant 
class which establishes international ties with the help of 
its state power. The peasantry, too, has changed. United 
in co-operatives in socialist countries, it has ceased to be 
a class of small landowners and has become a socialist 
class, a carrier of socialist relations of production; it rein- 
forces the socialist social forces, becoming a contingent of 
the world socialist movement. The international relations 
between countries building socialism have become pro- 
foundly democratic relations of masses of working people 
united by the public ownership of the means of production, 
that type of ownership being common to all socialist coun- 
tries, and by the common material and spiritual interests of 
building socialism and communism. 

A characteristic feature of the new type of international 
relations is the internationalist solidarity of all the peoples 
of the world socialist system — solidarity based on the stead- 
ily developing social unity of the basic classes within each 
socialist country. 

Social antagonism is alien to the international relations 
of the socialist countries. Since these are relations between 
socialist states, classes and nationalities, still applicable to 
them today is the description of internationalist solidarity 
of the proletariat given by Lenin during the First World 
War. Explaining the proposition in The Communist Mani- 
festo that “the worker has no fatherland”, Lenin pointed 
out that “this means that ( a ) his economic position [le 
salariat) is not national but international, (P) his class enemy 
is international, (7) the conditions of this emancipation also, 
(0) the international unity of the workers is more important 
than the national.” 66 And although, since that time, the way 
the question of fatherland stands lias changed drastically — 
because the workers acquire a fatherland when they come 
to power — the essential thing remains: the interstate rela- 
tions of the socialist countries, that is, countries where power 
is in the hands of the working class, are a continuation, 
but now lifted to a higher stage, of relations between the 
national contingents of the world proletariat. 

International in respect of the fraternal countries are: 
1) the economic position of the working people as the 
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collective owners of the public wealth of each of the so- 
cialist countries; 2) their class foes— world imperialism and 
capitalism, headed by US monopoly capital; 3) their allies 
in the anti-imperialist struggle— the working class of the 
capitalist countries, the forces of the national' liberation and 
democratic movement, side by side with the socialist coun- 
tries; 4) the conditions for consolidating the freedom they 
have won and for its continued development, namely, the 
maximal use, under the dependable protection of the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear missile shield, of national resources and 
the resources of the world socialist system for the rapid 
building of a mature socialist society and for creating the 
co 2.^ itions transition to the second phase of communism. 

The abolition of exploitation of man by man and the 
elimination of class antagonisms on the basis of public 
ownership of the means of production when labour has 
become universal, the close co-operation of the socialist 
working class, peasantry and intelligentsia, the increasing 
social homogeneity of labour and the tendency towards the 
social homogeneity of the population — these are the factors 
making it possible for socialism to give, for the first time 
m history, a practical solution to the problem of each people’s 
social unity, to the problem of overcoming the antagonistic 
dichotomies in national interests and national cultures 
typical of class societies. These factors are the basis for 
the increasingly strong ideological, social and political unity 
ot socialist nations. Such is the situation within any uni- 
or multinational socialist state. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to assume that 
this characteristic of the internal social relations of the 
socialist countries applies directly to their international rela- 
tions, tor the social conditions within the various countries 
ar u / a V , beil ?£ identical to those in the system as a 
whole. To maintain the international unity of the system 
requires much more work than to maintain the unity of a 
nation; it requires enormous collective effort on the part 
°.,, a u C sociabst states, particularly since imperialism, 
although possessing significantly reduced possibilities of 
exercising direct influence on the internal processes of 
socialist development still has ways of interfering in the 
relations between the fraternal countries. The practical solu- 
tion to the problem of national unity which socialism has 
already given, obliges Communists to devote increasing atten- 


tion to the problem of the international unity of the system. 
Using the already achieved ideological, social and political 
unity of the socialist societies within the bounds of the na- 
tional states as a basis, the task is to accelerate the forma- 
tion of an analogous unity in the world socialist system 
as a whole. 

Accomplishment of this task is all the more necessary in 
view of the fact that anti-Communists build their false 
conception of the socialist system precisely on the temporary 
lags and occasional zigzags in this process. Speculating on 
the ideological disagreements that have appeared within 
world socialism, bourgeois ideologues point to the divergence 
of opinion between the leaders of some socialist countries 
as proof that “world communism is disintegrating”. Strange 
proof! The experience of the past decades has taught Com- 
munists (but, as we see, it has not taught their foes) to draw 
a clear line of demarcation between the socio-historical 
practice of socialist construction, in the course of which the 
progressive achievements of the natural and social sciences 
are applied, on the one hand, and the occasionally imprecise 
or even twisted reflection of this practice in the minds of 
people, including some leaders, on the other. 

Communists are not so naive as to believe that the 
orthodox alone can build a new society. Lenin often pointed 
out that socialism is created by that human “material” 
which has been left over from the capitalist system and 
which has not yet been able to rid itself of certain traits 
that system had instilled in it. 67 There is no place to get 
ideally educated Communists from. The concrete job is 
done by people who have adopted the shortcomings of the 
environment in which they grew up. It happens that these 
shortcomings, aggravated by a class-alien influence, affect 
even “big politics” and give rise to differences in the way 
given problems are understood. 

For this reason, no country should be “excommunicated” 
from socialism just on the basis of certain ideological or 
political differences. Disagreements on separate questions of 
a political or ideological nature, if they do not lead to 
attempts to restore bourgeois social relations or to an actual 
alliance of a particular country with the imperialist powers 
against the other socialist countries, do not put any socialist 


67 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, pp. 24, 68-69, 156, 210. 
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state outside the world socialist system and do not relieve 
it of its share of the collective responsibility for the fate of 
world socialism. Most Communist Parties themselves do not 
permit, and struggle against, any supercharging of passions 
and “dramatisation” of relations, because this, as a rule, 
is good only for the enemies of communism. Communist 
Parties decisively decline the “services” of anti-Communists 
who strive to set off the fraternal countries against each 
other and impose an alliance with the class enemy on 
them. 

If a country remains socialist from the point of view 
of the dominant system of social relations, objectively it 
belongs to the system of world socialism. No one can decree 
its “exclusion” or “withdrawal” from this system. The world 
socialist system is a social formation held together by stable 
systems of social relations, among which are: the system 
of the international ties among the revolutionary forces of 
the times; the system of international ties within the world 
communist movement: the system of the new type of inter- 
state relations and the system of economic co-operation 
within the bounds of the international socialist division of 
labour and the world socialist market. Experience has shown 
that a temporary violation or weakening of one of these 
systems of ties does not always entail a weakening of the 
others. In any event, as long as a country remains socialist, 
a complete violation of all the above listed ties is impossible. 
This is well understood by the friends of the socialist coun- 
tries and can also be comprehended by the sensible ones 
among their foes. 

Our enemies rejoice in vain when they think they see 
in the differences of opinion of the Communists something 
more than is contained in the differences themselves, and 
hence hope to bring about a collision of the progressive 
forces of our time. Actually, these are disputes not between 
hostile classes or social groups but between the more mature 
and the less mature in a communist sense, between 
those contingents of the working movement who are more 
subject and those that are less subject to petty-bourgeois 
influences. 

If to unequal maturity within the workers’ movement we 
add the differences in the levels of technical and technolog- 
ical development, labour productivity and sectoral structure 
of national production; differences in the degree of maturity 
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of socialist social relations; the presence in a number of 
socialist countries of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements 
whose views partially deform the consciousness of other 
strata of the population; the differences in the political 
structure of the socialist countries, in their domestic policies, 
in levels of development and in degree of democracy; the 
greater or lesser acuteness of the contradictions between a 
given country and one or another imperialist power; the 
existence of a specific complex of traditional economic and 
cultural ties with other countries; and if we also remember 
that not completely overcome are the vestiges of the na- 
tional-economic, national-political, national-cultural and 
national-psychological antagonisms that existed between 
countries under capitalism, and also the subjective errors 
in the mutual relations of the socialist countries— if we add 
up all these and many other factors, it becomes clear that 
there is more than enough material for debate . 68 

Moreover, debate on ways of building a new society under 
different socio-historical conditions and the discussion of 
different models of socialism is vitally important and neces- 
sary; it is an effective way in which to exchange experience 
in effecting socialist transformations within the framework 
of the international socialist division of labour. 

In considering the difficulties, contradictions and disagree- 
ments that arise as the world socialist system develops, we 
might recall Marx’s wise words that “What we have to deal 
with here is a communist society, not as it has developed 
on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, just as it 
emerges from capitalist society; which is thus in every 
respect, economically, morally and intellectually, still 

68 We cannot agree with the assertion that “in the nature of the 
socialist system there are no objective causes for contradictions The 
two arguments used to support this statement, namely, the absence of 
“antagonistic contradictions between classes, nations and states, leading 
to military conflicts” and inherent in the capitalist system (V.. o- 
zhin, Introduction to the Theory of Scientific Communism, LC ’ U Pu ^ ' s "' 
ers, 1963, p. 104, Russ, ed.), and “the increasing solidarity of the states 
and nations and the strengthening of all forms of co-operation between 
them” (Ibid.)— miss the mark. Antagonism and contradiction are not 
the same thing, as Lenin pointed out: under socialism, the former disap- 
pears, but the latter remains. The “theory” of the noncontradic onnes 
of the development of the world socialist system puts it outside the laws 
of dialectics and deprives it of its source of development. And although 
Rozhin uses the word “development in his proposition, his denial ot 
the system’s contradictions deprives this word of its content. 
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stamped with the birth-marks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges.” 69 

This cannot but affect the nature of the contradictions and 
the form of the debate which ensues. However, no matter 
how acute these contradictions may be, what remains para- 
mount is the solidarity of socialist countries in their anti- 
capitalist struggle. “We may have disagreements with any 
party on one question or another,” said Fidel Castro. “How- 
ever individual disagreements are temporary disagreements. 
rSothing can divert us from the struggle against the enemy 
ot humanity— imperialism. And we will never call those 
who helped us to destroy it accomplices of imperialism”. 70 

Even during the period when the working class had not 
yet established socialist social relations in any country, Marx 
considered splits over ideological differences of opinion on 
individual questions inadmissible, if there is unity of action 
which does not exclude business-like, scientific and comradely 
criticism. I his applies doubly to socialist countries, whose 
solidarity is determined not only by their common Marxist- 
Lenimst ideology and their common political interests in 
the struggle against imperialism, but also by the material 
socio-economic nature of the new social system. The neces- 
sity for united action now not only flows from commonly 
held views, but is dictated by the objective logic of the 
development of social relations in the direction of com- 
munism— a development which, step by step, and on the 
basis of practical experience in socialist and communist 
construction, creates the conditions for ultimately working 
out a single point of view. 7 ° 

snr?iL PraC !' Ce °if in : er " ati0 7 al intercourse within the world 
socialist system has led to the development of correspond- 

™fl P tT :P fu 3nd standards of interstate relations which are 

WoX«’ ,n part£?^ a T l , me docu ?? ents of the Communist and 
vvorkers Parties. The socialist countries,” the 1957 

Declaration states, “base their relations on principles of 

oeJXn/ equ ^ lty ’ res ? ect for territorial integrity, state inde- 
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another s affairs These are vital principles. However they 
do not exhaust the essence of relations between them’ Fra- 
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ternal mutual aid is part and parcel of these relations. This 
aid is a striking expression of socialist international- 
ism/ ^ 

Strict adherence to Marxist-Leninist principles and the 
principle of socialist internationalism is a most important 
requisite of relations between socialist countries. “Following 
the victory of the socialist revolution in many countries,” 
states the Main Document of the 1969 International Meeting 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, “the build- 
ing of socialism, on the basis of general laws is proceeding 
in various forms, which take into account concrete historical 
conditions and national distinctions. Successful development 
of this process implies strict adherence to the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, mutual assistance and support, 
equality, sovereignty and non-interference in each others 
internal affairs”. 72 

The common interests of the peoples of the socialist coun- 
tries and the interests of the cause of socialism and peace 
require a policy that correctly combines the principles of 
socialist internationalism and socialist patriotism. Every 
Communist Party that becomes the ruling party in a state 
assumes an historical responsibility for the fate of socialism 
not only in its own country, but in the whole world. 

Communists do not regard the principles of the socialist 
states’ mutual relations as some kind of eternal and im- 
mutable canons, but as the theoretical reflection and gener- 
alisation of concretely existing and extremely varied inter- 
state relations. In other words, it is not that principles create 
and determine international politics in the world socialist 
system, but that the practice of international politics is 
crystallised in principles which, as the most general expres- 
sion of the experience of the socialist countries collective 
intercourse and its standards, serve as a guide for future 
activity. The criterion of the soundness of one or another 
principle is the practice of the revolutionary movement, the 
practice of socialist and communist construction and the 
development of the fraternal countries’ international rela- 
tions, comradely co-operation and mutual assistance. 

There may be cases where certain foreign policy actions 

71 The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, 1961, 
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»' International Meeting of Communist and Workers Parties, Mos- 
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of some socialist state do not coincide with the general prin- 
ciples. This would be either a manifestation of the principles’ 
lagging behind the actual practice of international relations, 
or a manifestation of the inconsistently socialist nature of 
the foreign policy of the given state, i.e., its departure from 
the principles of socialism. 73 

The general principle which characterises the solidarity 
of the socialist countries, and the one, above all, that governs 
their efforts in building socialism and communism and their 
relations with each other, is the principle of socialist inter- 
nationalism. This is a specific modification of proletarian 
internationalism which arises when power passes into the 
hands of the working class and the latter becomes the subject 
of international politics. As a principle of interstate rela- 
tions, socialist internationalism assumes an international 
legal character. In contrast to all other traditional principles 
of international relations, it emerges as the regulator of 
contacts between states representing not the ruling exploiter 
classes, but the working masses. Socialist internationalism 
is the main principle of history’s first genuinely democratic 
international relations. 

The working class of each socialist country having come 
to power and having become the guiding force in the na- 
tional socialist fatherlands, fulfils its internationalist duty 
first of all within national boundaries. “There is one, and 
only one kind of real internationalism,” Lenin wrote “and 
that is working whole-heartedly for the development ’of the 
revolutionary movement and the revolutionary struggle in 
one s own country, and supporting (by propaganda, sym- 
pathy, and material aid) this struggle, this, and only this, 
line, in every country without exception. Everything else is 
deception and Manilovism”. 74 8 

Concretely within the bounds of the world socialist system 
internationalism is manifested in the maximal support given 
to two mutually supplementary processes— to the develop- 
ment of independent statehood, i.e., national sovereignty and 
to the socio-economical drawing together and consolidation 
of the socialist states. 

Principles of political interstate relations within the world 
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socialist system, less general in comparison with the principle 
of socialist internationalism, have been expressed in the 
various treaties and mutual agreements between socialist 
countries, many of which have been in effect for 20 years. 
An analysis of all these agreements shows that at the present 
stage of aligning the socio-economic levels of development 
of the socialist countries there are other principles of inter- 
national intercourse which apply besides the already 
discussed principles of self-determination, respect for state 
sovereignty and full equality. 

The socialist states adhere strongly to the principle of 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, they respect 
the laws and traditions of the fraternal countries, they 
consider it inadmissible to use any means of economic, 
political or military pressure in their mutual relations, and 
they struggle against permitting any activity in their inter- 
state relations that is aimed at discrediting the party or state 
organs to whom the people of any given socialist country 
have entrusted governing powers. 

A traditional standard of the new type of international 
relations is respect for territorial integrity, i.e., respect for 
the state boundaries that have developed historically and 
any question about which is settled by negotiation, by mutual 
agreement between the interested states with full account 
taken of the expressed will of their citizens and in accor- 
dance with the interests of creating the most favourable con- 
ditions for socialist and communist construction, both in the 
individual countries involved, and in the world socialist 
system as a whole. 

Participation in the world socialist market requires adher- 
ence to the principle of mutual benefit, which involves as a 
standard for economic relations between socialist countries 
mutually advantageous exchange and strict mutual fulfilment 
of contract obligations, and excludes the infliction of any 
kind of economic, political or moral damage on any socialist 
country for the sake of another’s gain. 

The nature of the international socialist relations is 
manifested particularly clearly in the principle of fraternal 
co-operation, which provides for mutual concern for the 
successful realisation of national plans of socialist and com- 
munist construction; the generalisation, dissemination and 
internationalisation of positive experience in socialist trans- 
formations suitable for all or a number of countries; co- 
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ordination and adoption of joint measures in the interna- 
tional socialist division of labour and commodity circulation; 
the rendering of disinterested material, scientific and 
technical assistance to fraternal countries when needed; 
and mutual support in economic and political relations with 
the capitalist world. The principle of fraternal co-operation 
is supplemented by the principle of solidary action and 
the need for a united front in the struggle against the forces 
of imperialism and war. This principle presupposes that 
in relations between the socialist countries and capitalist 
countries the basic interests of building socialism take prior- 
ity over the interests of immediate gain and requires working 
out a co-ordinated, flexible, differential policy towards indi- 
vidual countries or groups of countries. 

The guarantees against restoration of capitalism are: joint 
defence of the gains of the socialist revolution in each 
country; united effort in safeguarding the security of the 
world socialist system and each socialist country; co-ordin- 
ated action by governments and military commands to block 
aggressive action by imperialism against any socialist state 
and to thwart attempts at export of counter-revolution; 
readiness to render timely and effective military and mate- 
rial assistance to a victim of aggression. Under present 
conditions this unity is manifested most strongly in the 
material, political and military support being given by the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries to the heroic 
people of Vietnam in their struggle against American 
aggression. 

Finally, an essential standard for all socialist countries is 
amicable settlement of any disputes that might arise, pre- 
cluding rupture or actual severance of diplomatic relations. 

I his approach assumes that the interests of the international- 
ist unity of the world socialist system occupy first place 
among the national interests of the socialist countries and 
presupposes a self-critical assessment of the policy pursued 
by the leadership of any socialist country vis-a-vis fraternal 
countries, as well as mutual comradely criticism from 
Marxist-Leninist positions. 

*^he principles discussed above should be viewed as a 
reflection of the progressive process now actually taking 
place; a reflection expressing the essence of the new type 
ot international relations without the admixture of any 
phenomena alien to the nature of this process. Communists 
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do not deny the existence of contradictory tendencies in the 
international relations of the socialist countries — relations 
which have not reached their full maturity and are con- 
stantly being attacked by the capitalist world. But it is 
precisely in deviations, with total disregard of the lawful 
regularities, that the anti-Communists search for material 
for their pretentious constructions. 

But then, to each his own: by building their arguments 
solely on facts and views that have no future, the theorists 
of anti-communism again and again testify to the doom of 
their class and the absence of any prospect for the system 
they represent. 


Chapter 3 


COEXISTENCE OF SOCIALIST 
AND CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 
AND ANTI-COMMUNIST CONCEPTIONS 


The struggle between the forces of socialism and the 
forces of capitalism is the axis of modern history. At a time 
when socialism was just beginning its triumphal march on 
our planet, it took Lenin’s profound insight to point to 
this central conflict of a new period of history just being 
ushered in; but today, when socialism has won over one- 
third of humanity to its side by virtue of the successes it 
has scored, one has only not to shut one’s eyes to the striking 
changes taking place everywhere in order to see in socialism 
and capitalism the fundamental opposing forces of our 
century. 

This indisputable fact is recognised and acknowledged 
in one way or another by most bourgeois anti-communist 
ideologists. Some of them, portraying the ongoing struggle 
in a light that best suits their interests, call it a battle be- 
tween the “dark forces of communism” and the “bright 
forces of freedom”. W. W. Rostow, for example, who con- 
siders the world of capital to be the carrier of bright social 
ideals, writes: “The ultimate question at issue is whether 
this small planet is to be organised on the principles of the 
communist bloc or on the principles of voluntary co-opera- 
tion among independent nation-states dedicated to human 
freedom .” 1 Others, taking a military-political view of the 
world conflict, interpret the struggle between the forces of 
socialism and capitalism as a collision of “two polarised 


1 W. W. Rostow, View from the Seventh Floor , New York, 19G4, 
p. 29. 
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blocs”. West German anti-Communist Heinz Pachter, for 
instance, sees the characteristic feature of all the big inter- 
national events in the modern world to be that “the condi- 
tions of political action are determined by the same prereq- 
uisite: the coexistence of the two powerful blocs under the 
threat of atomic death ”. 2 And still others, in speaking of 
the essence and depth of the conflict, refer directly to the 
irreconcilable struggle of two social systems. “The conflict 
between the Communists and the free world,” said former 
US Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “is as fundamental as 
any conflict can be. Their proclaimed objectives and our 
conception of a decent world order just do not and cannot 
fit together .” 3 

Since there are nowadays hardly any bourgeois ideologists 
who deny the overriding historical significance of the struggle 
between socialism and capitalism, it is not surprising that 
the bourgeois ideological market is flooded with literature 
trying to interpret the basic conflict of the current era from 
anti-communist positions. 

It would be impossible here to review all, or even the 
basic part, of the anti-communist literature devoted to the 
problems of relations between socialism and capitalism, be- 
tween socialist and capitalist countries: the mountains of 
articles, pamphlets and books touching on these problems 
keep growing like mushrooms after a rain. Yet out of this 
continuously growing conglomeration of works and concep- 
tions the basic lines of bourgeois thought on the subject 
can be distinguished — lines which are determined by the 
very essence of the matter, i.e., by the actual content of 
the ongoing struggle. 

There are two such basic lines. 

One group of anti-communist concepts constitutes the 
bourgeois interpretation of the very fact of the simultaneous 
existence of capitalism and socialism and of the essence of 
the struggle between them. These conceptions are designed 
to arm the bourgeoisie and its allies strategically , so to speak, 
by giving their interpretation of the overall historical per- 
spective. Inasmuch as the ideologists of anti-communism 
cannot accept the only real historical perspective — the 


2 H. Pachter, Chruschow , Kennedy , Castro. Die Oktoherkrise 1962 
und ihrc Folgen , Koln, 1963, S. 9. 

3 T he Department of State Bulletin , March 16, 1964, p. 392. 
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demise of capitalism — as truth, it is only natural that the 
picture of the future which they paint, no matter with what 
shadings or variations, is never a reflection of the deep- 
seated trends of the objective course of history; it is, rather, 
an ideological postulate expressing the innermost but thor- 
oughly unrealisable hopes of the bourgeoisie as a class and 
its simplistic credo, that the private enterprise system is 
eternal. For these reasons, the future portrayed in the bour- 
geois concepts is only superficially connected with reality; 
in essence, it is fundamentally divorced from real tendencies. 
With starting points such as these, anything resembling 
foresight inevitably turns out to be myth-making. 

The other group of the anti-communist doctrines expounds 
the bourgeois understanding of how the current relations 
between the capitalist and the socialist countries should be 
assessed. These bourgeois views are designed to give the 
bourgeoisie and its partners relevant tactical recommenda- 
tions, to arm them for day-to-day conduct. As a rule, such 
concrete recommendations are a lot more flexible and varied 
and considerably more connected with real processes than 
the concepts expressing the symbol of bourgeois faith. This 
is not only because there is always a variety of ways and 
means to achieve one and the same strategic goal, but es- 
pecially because the bourgeoisie itself, as a class, is made 
up of different groups, each of which attempts to satisfy 
its own interests by following some specific, concrete varia- 
tion of the common class line. 

It would be wrong, of course, not to see the organic rela- 
tionship between the general strategic objectives of anti- 
communism with regard to the coexistence of capitalism and 
socialism, and its concrete tactical approach to current rela- 
tions between capitalist and socialist countries. The general 
objectives serve as the starting point for solving concrete 
problems; in one form or another, the general ideological 
postulates are always present in the views interpreting the 
facts of day-to-day international life. Moreover, bourgeois 
authors themselves often present the two as forming an 
indissoluble unity. Nonetheless, the two sets of views are 
not identical, both in terms of their methodological and 
historical premises and in the actual content of the concepts 
involved. 

Let us examine the concrete substance of these two basic 
groups of anti-communist conceptions, the one group relating 


to the problems of the coexistence of socialism and capital- 
ism, and the other to the relations between socialist and 
capitalist countries. 

1. The Evolution of Bourgeois Views 
on the Coexistence of Socialism 
and Capitalism 


Bourgeois ideology would not be bourgeois if it were 
suddenly^ to deny that capitalism was the only “normal”, 

natural system corresponding to human nature. It is not 
a question of what particular terms are used to express this 
basic thesis of bourgeois ideology: “exploitative capitalism” 
may be rejected in favour of “people’s capitalism”, which 
may later be supplanted by a “consumer’s society”, only 
to give preference then to a “great society of prosperity”. 
The labels used do not alter the essence of the matter, 
which is that the world created by the bourgeoisie in its 
image and likeness was, is and will always be the only 
world which bourgeois ideology considers worthy of per- 
petuation. No matter what bourgeois conception of social 
development we might take, it is always easy to reveal in 
it the thought — very simple, but nonetheless general for 
bourgeois ideology— that the capitalist system, based on 
private enterprise, has existed and must continue to exist, 
and that all other forms of social organisation are either 
the product of transient social “immaturity” or the result 
of temporary social “delusion”. 

Social practice, always introducing changes in reality, has 
prevented this basic postulate of bourgeois ideology — the 
postulate of the non-transient nature of capitalism — from 
assuming a given form once and for all: bourgeois sociolog- 
ists have had to adapt their immutable credo to the chang- 
ing situation, and to search for ever new pseudo-arguments 
in its favour. But as long as the bourgeoisie as a class 
remains on the social scene, its ideologists will continue to 
portray the fact of capitalism’s existence as the goal of 
history. 

Nonetheless, life itself has introduced its own highly 
noticeable corrections into even the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of bourgeois ideology. However false the basic proposi- 
tions of the ideology of one social class or another may 
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be, they inevitably, even if in a distorted form, reflect the 
changes taking place in reality. The history of these 
changes in bourgeois ideology is quite instructive. 

The basic tenet of bourgeois ideology suffered its first 
substantial modification in the early part of the century, 
when socialism had taken only its first steps in Soviet 
Russia and was established there as a new political system. 

Formerly, socialism was declared to be the unreal isable 
dream of a sect of firebrands and conspirators; its being 
established politically was looked upon either as altogether 
inconceivable or as an utterly hopeless venture. As early 
as September 1917, the Cadet newspaper, Rech, announced 
that it was senseless for the Bolsheviks to take over “all 
power , that the “first day of their final triumph will also 
be the first day of their rapid fall”, that socialism was an 
unrealizable utopia, and that “the best way to be rid of 
bolshevism for many years would be to turn the fate of 
the country over to its leaders”. 4 

Later, when the Land of Soviets had emerged and when 
the decrees of the Soviet Government began to be imple- 
mented, the beginnings of socialism as a new political system 
were declared to be a fruitless experiment, doomed to rapid 
and inevitable failure. Suffice it to say that in 1917, in the 
very first months of the Soviet Government’s existence, the 
influential American bourgeois newspaper The New York 
Tillies , while “explaining” to its readers that the Bolshevik 
regime was doomed, frequently had to repudiate its own 
reports stating that the regime had already collapsed. 

In other words, bourgeois ideology no longer contended, 
as it had before, that a socialist experiment was impossible ; 
it was now persistently arguing that this experiment could 
not possibly succeed , and stressing that the coexistence of 
the socialist state and capitalist countries was only tem- 
porary. 

It should be emphasised that the bourgeois politicians 
were not so naive as to simply believe in the incantations 
of their ideologist colleagues and do nothing. Their theoret- 
ical proofs that socialism’s political system would col- 
lapse of its own accord were reinforced with counter-revolu- 


4 R f ch > September 16, 1917. The Cadets were the Constitutional-De- 
mocratic Party of the liberal monarchist imperialist bourgeoisie in 

Russia. 
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tionary actions. An intervention was organised by bourgeois 
politicians to actually carry out the sentence passed on 
socialism by the ideologists of the bourgeoisie who imagined 
themselves to be the oracles of history. 

After socialism had withstood the onslaught of internal 
counter-revolution and foreign intervention and a period of 
economic transformations began, the ideological duel en- 
tered a new phase: the bourgeois sociologists and poli- 
ticians, having failed to win glory for themselves in an 
“overthrow” of the political system of socialism, now turned 
to economics, for it was there that they discovered the 
“Achilles’ heel” of this system and the reason for its “lack 
of vitality . Day in day out the bourgeois ideologists asserted 
in one way or another that all the economic measures of 
the Communists were futile, that if socialism did not fail 
today, it would tomorrow, and that there were absolutely 
no grounds for believing that the new system would succeed 
or even exist for any substantial length of time. In a lecture 
given at the Sorbonne in 1922, P. Milyukov 5 , although com- 
plaining about the “frequent reproofs” he and his associates 
had received because they had already “on about thirty 
occasions predicted the rapid demise of Bolshevism”, none- 
theless insisted that the economic situation in Russia indi- 
cated that the ‘end of Bolshevism” was inevitable and that 
the Milyukovites and their followers were witnessing “the 
death throes of Bolshevism”. 

Hoping to prove the absolute inviability of socialism, the 
reactionary bourgeois ideologists never missed an opportu- 
nity to ridicule the programme of socialist construction that 
had been launched. In 1932, the British bourgeois press 
informed its readers that because of the policy pursued 
by the Soviet leaders, the “Five- Year-Plan system” was 
about to collapse, that it had failed to solve any of the 
problems it was supposed to, and that the USSR obviously 
faced “imminent catastrophe”. This indicated that the con- 
solidation of the new system's political positions had brought 
to a shift in anti-communist concepts: they now said less 
about the impossibility of consolidating the communist 
regime, and more about the infeasibility of the Communists’ 
economic plans, which, in the opinion of the bourgeois ideol- 


J A leader of the Russian imperialist bourgeoisie and one of the 
inspirers of foreign intervention against the Soviet state. 
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ogists, now predetermined the transient, temporary nature 
of the “socialist experiments”. 

The victory of socialism in the USSR introduced substan- 
tial correctives into bourgeois estimates and forecasts. Time 
itself, to which the bourgeoisie had appealed after it had 
been disarmed, was now against the ill-starred prophets — 
the months and years of socialism’s development turned 
their prophecy of its rapid demise into an obvious absurdity. 
When the history of socialism began to be reckoned not in 
years but in decades, then a new modification of bourgeois 
views became increasingly clear. Unable to deny the obvious 
successes of the “socialist experiment”, bourgeois ideologists 
began to speak of the “special conditions” in Russia, where 
only communist methods could have produced positive results 
at that particular period of her history. 

The real purpose of these verbal shifts was to make an 
extremely primitive attempt to prove that the “Russian 
experiment” was limited in time and in space. The view 
now persistently spread was that, in the first place, the 
“Russian social experiment” was inapplicable in other coun- 
tries, especially in the West, and, in the second place, at 
a certain stage, when a definite level of economic develop- 
ment is reached, Communist Russia will most certainly set 
out on the road of capitalist regeneration, returning to the 
tested principles of private enterprise. 

Giving socialism a nationalistic tint was not merely an 
accidental consequence of the bourgeois ideologists’ “loose 
terminology”, for as the world’s first socialist country grew 
in strength and communist ideas spread throughout the 
world, it became particularly important to make communism 
a “strictly Russian affair”. This made it possible to accuse 
the USSR of “aggressiveness” and “interference” in the 
affairs of other countries, and to shout about the “hand of 
Moscow” at every move made by progressive forces. This 
kind of slander provided bourgeois politicians with a highly 
effective way of directing nationalism and patriotism against 
communism, and made it possible to portray any country’s 
natural transition to socialism as being the result of “foreign 
interference” and of a forced “import of revolution”. At 
this stage, just as before, the bosses of the capitalist world 
did not rely on the natural course of history to confirm 
the validity of ideological prophecies of a “capitalist regen- 
eration” in the Soviet Union; they did everything possible 
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to aim the blow of the most aggressive forces — the forces of 
revanchism and fascism — against the USSR, hoping thereby 
to “substantiate” the correctness of their prognoses that so- 
cialism’s fini was imminent. 

The crushing defeat of fascism, in which the Soviet Union 
played a decisive role, the emergence of socialism beyond 
the borders of a single country and the consequent establish- 
ment of socialism as a world system dealt another smashing 
blow to bourgeois concepts about the temporary nature of 
coexistence between capitalism and socialism. It became 
perfectly clear that socialism was not only firmly established 
but that it was steadily broadening its positions, proving 
thereby its law-governed and international nature. More- 
over, the war and postwar dislocation had exposed the evils 
of capitalism and undermined its foundations in a number 
of European countries to such an extent that on the agenda 
there, too, was the question of carrying out the revolutionary 
transformations being proposed by the Communist Parties, 
who had by then significantly strengthened their positions. 

Under the circumstances, bourgeois ideology tried to find 
new pseudo-arguments to defend its credo that capitalism 
was eternal and that socialism was transitory. The version 
now put out was that communism was a “product of eco- 
nomic dislocation” and of “Russian export”. The People’s 
Democracies in Central and Southeast Europe were portrayed 
as countries behind “the Russian iron curtain”. An ideal of 
what the bourgeois understanding of the situation in Western 
Europe was at the time is provided in a book by American 
diplomat R. Murphy, who wrote: “. . .shortly after his 
return to Washington from Moscow, Marshall said: ‘The 
patient is sinking while the doctors deliberate.’ It was this 
belief that Europe was in desperate need — and might 
swallow Communism as a remedy for its critical condition — 
which resulted in the recovery programme which became 
known as the Marshall Plan ”. 6 

Thus, bourgeois views experienced another phase of 
modification: making use of the specific conditions of the 
rise of people’s democracy in a number of European and 
Asian countries, bourgeois ideologists launched a broad 
campaign to show that people’s democracy was of foreign 


6 R. Murphy, Diplomat Among Warriors. The Unique World of a 
Foreign Seroice Expert , New York, 1964, p. 307. 
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origin", and brought in on the bayonets of the Soviet Army. 
At the same time, the rise in the influence of communist 
ideas throughout the world was diagnosed as a temporary 
disease, aggravated by the intensified schemes of “Soviet 
imperialism”. Needless to say, the prospects for social de- 
velopment were outlined in terms of a rapid liberation from 
communism, supported by Western military and other 
means. 

Accordingly, the politicians of imperialism, seeing the 
steady broadening of socialism’s positions throughout the 
world, advanced first the doctrine of “containing” com- 
munism (in the 1940’s), and then the doctrine of “rolling 
back” communism (in the 1950’s). The starting point for 
,i both doctrines was again the thesis that the spread of com- 

munism was not the result of the natural course of social 
development, but a consequence of “Moscow’s schemes”. 
Two consecutive tasks were put before the forces of impe- 
rialism: to stop the spread of communism, using for this 
purpose any and all means, right up to the launching of a 
new ^world war; then, to bring the so-called “captive coun- 
tries , that is, the People’s Democracies of Europe and 
Asia, back to the bosom of capitalism, with the help of any 
form of pressure on communism and using the forces of 
internal counter-revolution. 

Implementation of these political doctrines did not bring 
the bourgeoisie the desired results. Many bourgeois politicians 
and ideologists are coming to this conclusion directly or 
indirectly. American sociologist Andrzej Korbonski, for 
example, wrote the following in an article entitled “US 
Policy in East Europe “A policy of containment, based 
on two formidable pillars, the Marshall Plan and NATO, 
was able to stop Soviet progress beyond the demarcation 
lines drawn up as the result of World War II. . . .It came 
too late to prevent an iron curtain from being drawn around 
Eastern Europe. It could not have been otherwise, since 
the new Western policy was designed to contain the Soviet 
Union, not to force it to abandon its recent gains, nor to 
‘liberate’ Eastern Europe. 

“In the meantime, Eastern Europe, together with China, 
began to loom prominently on the United States political 
scene. The Democratic administration was accused in the 
course of the 1952 presidential campaign of ‘selling out’ 
these areas to the Communists, and the Republicans, guided 
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by their future Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, pro- 
claimed a doctrine of liberation.” 7 In Korbonski’s opinion, 
this policy was inflexible, did not take into account the 
differences between the USSR and the socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe, and could not exploit the events of 1956- 
57 to strengthen anti-Soviet tendencies in the socialist 
countries. 

An even more definite statement apropos of this was 
made by Senator Fulbright: “Twelve years ago the Eisen- 
hower administration came to power proclaiming a policy 
of liberation for Eastern Europe. That policy was a 
failure. . . . Despite the brave words of Secretary of State 
Dulles, the iron curtain was not rolled back in the 1950s 
except for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Austria, 
which was not accomplished by forcible liberation but by 
years of painstaking negotiations that finally produced the 
Austrian state treaty.” 8 

The Dulles policy of “liberation” failed because the altered 
correlation of forces had precluded any military dictate 
with regard to the socialist countries. But bourgeois ideolog- 
ists feel (and this is also a characteristic admission) that the 
only thing that had failed was the policy of “forcible”— 
and not any other kind — of “liberation”. As Fulbright stated: 
“The liberation policy of the 1950’s failed because it pur- 
ported, in its ill-defined way, to roll back the iron curtain 
by forcible means of one sort or another. It therefore came 
up against the realities of the nuclear age. When Eisen- 
hower and Dulles were put to the test of using force to 
realise their declared objective, they recognised, quite wisely, 
that no policy can be sustained when its likely result will 
be the nuclear incineration of the world.” 9 

Since the goal in the 1950s was to “liberate” the People’s 
Democracies from socialism, it would appear that the bour- 
geoisie have reconciled themselves at least to the fact that 
restoration of capitalism in the USSR was now impossible, 
that the inevitability of the further development of socialism 
at least in this one country was now indisputable. However, 
such is not the case. Beginning as far back as the time when 
the notorious concept that socialism would collapse at any 


7 Current History , 1965, Vol. 48, No. 283, pp. 129-30. 

8 Cojigressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 229. 

9 Ibid. 
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moment was shown to be worthless, when none of the at- 
tempts to restore capitalism in the Soviet Union with the 
help of internal and external counter-revolutionary forces 
had met with success, this antiquated bourgeois dogma began 
to be replaced by another. Bourgeois ideology began to push 
the idea of a gradual restoration of capitalism in the USSR; 
it began to look for signs in the life of the Soviet Union 
which could be used to show that the process of a bourgeois 
regeneration was already in progress. In other words, the 
basic notion of the bourgeois ideologists (the idea that so- 
cialism is but a detour of history, that the coexistence of 
capitalism and socialism is temporary, and that the private 
enterprise system was and continues to be the only “legit- 
imate" and “natural” system) remained unchanged. 

By the mid-1950s, it became apparent that a new correla- 
tion of forces was taking shape in the world, characterised 
by the steady transformation of socialism into the decisive 
factor of social development. This shift in the correlation 
of forces in the international arena in favour of socialism, 
the fact that the bourgeoisie could not destroy socialism by 
military means, the ample evidence of socialism’s internal 
stability and, moreover, the impressive indications of a 
steady broadening of socialism’s international influence, all 
led to new modifications in bourgeois ideology. 

Appearing, on the one hand, were concepts demanding 
that Communists recognise that capitalism and socialism 
have equal rights (in perpetuum), and demanding the pre- 
servation of the status quo in the world. On the other hand, 
there were increasingly widespread notions of a gradual 
convergence of capitalism and socialism, that is, concepts 
of a “hybrid society” combining the positive features of both 
forms of social organisation. 

While the appearance of such ideas may be a symptom 
of the fact that part of the bourgeoisie have lost faith in 
their social ideal, the predominant bourgeois concepts are 
still those which predict that socialism will ultimately disap- 
pear and that the world will enter a private enterprise (never 
called capitalism any more) millennium. Now that the bour- 
geoisie can no longer look forward to the forcible restora- 
tion of capitalism through the export of counter-revolution, 
the emphasis is on “gradualism”, that is, the gradual break- 
ing away of countries from the socialist community and their 
gradual conversion to capitalism. The same objective lay 
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behind the official American doctrine of “building bridges” 
enunciated by former US President Lyndon Johnson, and 
it is along this same line that the foreign policy activity of 
the Nixon administration is moving. 

Here is how Korbonski sees the situation: “First of all, 
for all practical purposes, the old doctrine of liberation 
has been discarded. We seem to act now on the assumption 
that, at least in the short run, the communist regimes are 
immovable if not immutable. This means that the United 
States would not be willing to start a war for their over- 
throw, nor would we condone such an act by our allies. It 
also means that the United States no longer seriously believes 
in the possibility of any violent overthrow of the communist 
regimes by the people themselves. ^ j 

In other words, it having become clear that there are no 
realistic grounds for expecting that capitalism will be re- 
stored in the USSR or in any other socialist country by 
means of armed foreign interference, the major emphasis in 
bourgeois ideology has shifted from the notorious concept 
of armed “ liberation ” to the concept of a gradual internal 
degeneration of socialism. 

This does not mean, of course, that there is no longer 
any propagandising of views on the need for direct foreign 
interference to ensure the restoration of capitalism in the 
countries of the world socialist system. Such notions are 
still part of the arsenal of bourgeois ideology, and, what 
is especially important, retained in toto is the political 
practice aimed at implementing such notions in one way or 
another whenever the opportunity might arise. But because , 

of the altered correlation of forces and . because . ot the 
changes that have taken place in the social consciousness, 
the official ideology of the bourgeois states cannot proclaim 
these views a state doctrine too openly. The events in 
Hungary in 1956, the victory of the Cuban revolution in 
1959, the rout of the interventionists in Cuba in 1961 and 
the events in Czechoslovakia in 1968, have shown that the 
capitalist world is no longer in a position to turn to export 
of counter-revolution in the way and to the extent it did 
before. Bourgeois ideologists have even had to portray the 
barbarous bombings of the territory of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam— one of the most extreme manifestations 


10 Current History, 1965, Vol. 48, No. 283, pp. 130-31. 
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of imperialist adventurism— not as a “liberating action” 
but as necessary retribution”. 

Such is the general picture of the historical modification 
ot bourgeois views about the future of the new system and 
about the coexistence of socialism and capitalism — views 
which at any point in the history of the 20th century and 
1 egardless of the changes in the international correlation of 
torces, have in one way or another always expressed the 
same thought: the emergence and development of socialism 
is but a zigzag in social development; the coexistence of 
capitalism and socialism is temporary; sooner or later in 
one way or another, the principles of private enterprise will 
regain their supremacy all over the world. 

* 

The helplessness of bourgeois ideology, its inability to 
make a more or less sensible evaluation of facts can be seen 
most clearly in its assessment of the essence of the basic 
conflict of our times— the conflict between socialism and 
capitalism. This is due to the fact that the solution of this 
particular problem is most heavily influenced by the objective 
contradiction between the social aspirations of the exploiters 
and the actual course of history, i.e., the contradiction be- 
tween the class goals of the bourgeoisie and real life. 

this contradiction leaves its imprint on every aspect of 
todays bourgeois world outlook and accounts for its present 
crisis, the depth of the crisis is most strongly felt, how- 
ever, when it actually becomes necessary to correlate class 
goa s with reality. Before, when the bourgeoisie was an 
historically rising class and its interests coincided in many 
ways with the course of social development, it was objectively 
possible to represent bourgeois objectives as the “goals” of 
history itself. But now, with social progress running counter 
to the class desiderata of the bourgeoisie, the only way 
the latter can bring its egoistic class aims into ideological 
agreement with the whole course of history is to falsify 
the essence of social progress and to refuse to acknowledge 
°. utco ™ e a ? legitimate. In the past, general bour- 

° neS i °/ S0Cia . devel °P m ent, though they were un- 
scientifjc, used to contain at least some modicum of ratio- 

In ° ur day, however, what had been merely unscientific 
these theories is turning more and more into militant anti- 
science, and views that had once been inconsistently pro- 
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gressive are degenerating into views that are patently reac- 
tionary. 

Let us see how the anti-scientific reactionary nature of 
the bourgeois views manifests itself concretely. 

First, a word about the theoretical level of bourgeois 
views. The breakaway of the bourgeois ideal from the actual 
course of social development and its transformation into an 
arbitrarily created ideological postulate, deepens the anti- 
scientific, subjective idealist approach of bourgeois theorists 
to the social struggle going on today. It precludes their 
making an objective analysis of the laws of social progress 
and prompts them to persist in efforts to portray the basic 
conflict of our times as an ideological conflict, as a global 
collision of two “objectives”. 

No special insight is needed to see that the anti-communist 
bourgeois conceptions on the coexistence of socialism and 
capitalism express the class wishes of the present-day impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie. Today, incidentally, bourgeois theorists 
themselves do not conceal this fact and usually accompany 
their admission of it with references to the effect that the 
Communists, as they speak of the future universal replace- 
ment of capitalism by socialism, are also formulating their 
own objectives. This business of ascribing equivalence to 
the two opposite world views by depicting them as two 
consciously formulated goals, is by no means an innocent 
error in bourgeois thinking. It makes it possible to distract 
public attention from what is most important, namely, the 
determination of what each “objective” is based on and to 
what extent each corresponds with the objective course 
of history. 

It is no accident that, being idealist, all bourgeois concep- 
tions about the coexistence of capitalism and socialism are 
based on a direct or indirect denial of the objective laws 
of social development. These conceptions all flow from the 
premise that the establishment and development of socialism 
are by no means a result of the natural course of history 
but simply the result of implementing a definite ideology 
and policy, and that the contradiction between socialism and 
capitalism on the world scale is not the objective result of 
the antagonism, inherent in capitalism, between the social 
nature of the production process and private capitalist ap- 
propriation, between the working class and the bourgeoisie, 
but merely the consequence of ideological conflict. 
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In such an inverted picture of reality, where primary, 
material processes are depicted as being engendered by 
secondary, ideological processes, where effects arc depicted 
as causes and vice versa, the future of the coexistence of 
capitalism and socialism turns out to depend not on socio- 
economic factors, not on the action of internal objective 
laws, but on a more or less “successful” ideological struggle, 
on a more or less “shrewd” foreign policy, or on how the 
military and political forces in the international arena are 
manipulated. In this connection, all of the bourgeois ap- 
prehensions about the outcome of the conflict between so- 
cialism and capitalism (in those rare cases when they arc 
not a hypocritical cover for militant aggressiveness) boil 
down to a fear lest the communist theorists and politicians 
turn out to be more “clever” than their bourgeois counter- 
parts, lest the Communists succeed in “lulling” the captains 
of the capitalist world, gain a superiority in military-polit- 
ical strength, and thus establish the world-wide dominance 
of communism. 

So much for the “theoretical” level of present-day anti- 
communist conceptions. 

When it comes to assessing the socio-political nature of 
anti-communist conceptions about the coexistence of social- 
ism and capitalism, most glaring is the fact that as the 
contradiction between the bourgeois ideal and the actual 
development of society deepens, the broader become those 
areas of social life in which the bourgeoisie persistently im- 
pedes progress. Herein lies the cause of the increasingly reac- 
tionary nature of bourgeois ideology — the cause of the grow- 
mg political adventurism of the bourgeoisie. 

Before the emergence of the countries of socialism, bour- 
geois ideology, in defending the interests of the bourgeoisie 
and passing off its goals as universal, came into conflict with 
the interests of the masses, fought against the revolutionary 
movement and its ideas, and strove to prevent revolutionary 
changes from taking place. Now, however, when social 
pi ogress has materialised in the world socialist system, 
bourgeois ideology has become especially reactionary in that 
it does not merely impede progressive development, but 
is also directed against already accomplished progressive 
transformations, strives to substantiate the need to restore 
capitalism, and tries to turn back the wheel of history. 
Guided, as a rule, by a subjective idealist understanding of 
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social development (such an understanding is the most suitable 
for a bourgeois interpretation of the present situation), bour- 
geois theorists and politicians maintain that the decisive 
means for change in the world is military-political power, 
disassociated from the socio-economic factors forming it 
In line with their understanding of the basic conflict of 
the times as a conflict between two “objectives”, the bour- 
geois policy-makers see their task to be to avoid any “mis- 
calculation” in coexistence with socialism, to “outsmart” the 
Communists, to gain the necessary superiority in military- 
political forces and, on this basis, to straighten out the 
“zigzag” that history has allowed to take place. 

In short, the characteristic feature of present-day bourgeois 
ideology is that the growing divergence between bourgeois 
aspirations and the objective course of history is revealed, 
on the one hand, in the increasingly anti-scientific nature 
of bourgeois concepts which declare the desire, will and 
strength of the ruling class to be the fundamental basis 
of social development and, on the other hand, in the 
increasingly reactionary nature of the bourgeois world 
outlook, with will and strength, cut off from their objective 
foundations, becoming the starting point of ideological and 
political adventurism directed against social progress and 
the vital interests of mankind. 

As opposed to bourgeois ideology, Marxism sees the co- 
existence of socialism and capitalism as an inevitable and 
prolonged period in the history of mankind. And this does 
not stem from the social ideal of the working class, nor is 
it because the working class is more “tolerant” of capitalism 
than the bourgeoisie is of socialism. It may seem strange 
that Communists, who abhor the system based on the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, consider the coexistence of so- 
cialism and capitalism historically inevitable and declare the 
peaceful coexistence of countries having different systems 
as being historically necessary. The reason for this seeming 
paradox is that Communists base their views on a scientific 
understanding of the course of social progress and not on 
feelings of class hatred, moral condemnation or wishful 
thinking. 

Because they proceed from a materialist understanding 
of history, Communists see the conflict between socialism 
and capitalism not merely as an ideological conflict, but 
primarily as an objective contradiction in the natural- 
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historical evolution of society. The outcome of the conflict 
does not depend primarily on politics, but on the course 
of socio-economic development. The choice of capitalism or 
socialism, their coexistence, and the replacement of one 
social system by another do not at all depend on merely 
the wishes of one or another social class, but primarily on 
the operation of the laws of social progress. 

In analysing the actual relations between socialism and 
capitalism, a strict differentiation must be made between 
two problems , closely related to each other but nonetheless 
separate: the problem of the coexistence of socialism and 
capitalism and the problem of the peaceful coexistence of 
socialist and capitalist countries. T he two are based on quite 
different processes which depend on different factors of so- 
cial development. While the coexistence of socialism and 
capitalism is based on the operation of objective laws which 
are independent of the will or desires of people, the peaceful 
coexistence of socialist and capitalist countries is based on a 
definite correlation of international forces which depends 
directly, in addition to other factors, on the will and wishes 
and the policy of social forces. 

Since we are interested at this point in the “strategic” 
line of the relations between socialism and capitalism and 
in the general prospects for the development of these rela- 
tions and not in their concrete forms (a subject we will 
discuss later), we will dwell here only on the first problem. 

The problem of the coexistence of socialism and capitalism 
is an integral part of the general sociological understand- 
ing of the ways in which one socio-economic formation is 
replaced by another, or, to put it more concretely, it is part 
of the general theory of the world socialist revolution and 
the ways of its development. The general outline of this 
problem was scientifically drawn in the works of Marx and 
Engels, and its detailed elaboration was given by Lenin 
and his followers. 

Inasmuch as bourgeois ideology puts special emphasis on 
the causes, prospects and nature of the coexistence of social- 
ism and capitalism, it would be fitting to examine the fol- 
lowing three questions: 1) the objective predetermination 
of the historical period wherein the two social systems 
coexist; 2) the length of the historical period; 3) the general 
nature of the mutual relations between socialism and cap- 
italism. r 


1. 7 he coexistence of socialism and capitalism is not the 
result of someone’s will or desire; it is an objectively pre- 
determined and historically inevitable condition of social 
life, connected with the revolutionary transition from a cap- 
italist to a communist socio-economic formation. 

The world of private property, exploitation and oppres- 
sion which precedes socialism is not uniform, it is divided 
into national-state formations each with its own economy, 
its own socio-class structure and political organisation, its 
own arrangement of class forces and its own traditions. Nat- 
urally, the entire world of private property, exploitation and 
oppression could not under any circumstances have under- 
gone the revolutionary transformation into socialism every- 
where simultaneously. This was perfectly clear not only to 
Lenin, but was earlier premised by Marx and Engels. 11 
Appearing in one form or another in the works of the 
founders of scientific communism is the proposition that be- 
tween the time of the universal dominance of capital and 
the time of the universal triumph of socialism there must 
necessarily be an historical period of a revolutionary re- 
placement of the former by the latter, when the international 
situation will be characterised by the simultaneous evolution 
of countries belonging to the two — the capitalist and the so- 
cialist — systems. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin held that the coexistence of so- 
cialism and capitalism is an historical inevitability, the result 
of the operation of objective laws and a consequence of the fact 
that social life develops in national-state forms and that the 
law of the uneven economic and political development of 
capitalism predetermines the uneven maturing of the socialist 
revolution in the various countries and hence the non-coin- 
cidence in time of their transition to socialism. Inasmuch 


11 One of the main reasons that the views of Marx and Engels on 
this question have not been given sufficient illumination in Marxist liter- 
ature is the fact that, until recently, their position was interpreted as 
being premised on the victory of socialism simultaneously^ in all capital- 
ist countries. But as S. Rcheulishvili correctly noted in his letter to the 
editors of the journal Problems of Philosophy , Marx and Engels never 
took this position; they defended the view that the socialist revolution 
would be victorious simultaneously not in all capitalist countries, but 
only in the most developed. (S. V. Rcheulishvili, “An Imprecise State- 
ment of a Fundamentally Important Question , Problems of Philosophy, 
1963, No. 12, p. 173, in Russian.) 
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as the natural transition to socialism does not take place 
in all countries at the same time, this predetermines the 
simultaneous existence of countries that are still bourgeois 
or pre-bourgeois, and countries that have already set out on 
the road of building socialism and communism, i.e., it pre- 
determines the historical inevitability of the coexistence of 
capitalism and socialism. 

Although Marx, Engels and Lenin took fundamentally the 
same position on this question, there were certain shades 
of difference in their views because the concrete ways in 
which the world socialist revolution was developing in the 
19th and in the 20th century were different. 

When, in the period of rising capitalism, Marx and 
Engels saw the prospects of a more or less simultaneous 
socialist revolution succeeding in all the highly developed 
capitalist countries and the simultaneous transition of these 
countries (but not all the countries of the world) to social- 
ism, the main question then was that of a future coexistence 
ttc 3 ^ 31106 ^ socia ^ st countries (of Western Europe and the 
USA) and backward non-socialist countries (the countries of 
Cential and Southeastern Europe, Russia, and the colonies 
and semi-colonies). In this connection, Marx and Engels did 
not analyse the problem of economic competition and military 
rivalry between the two systems (the highly advanced coun- 
tries possessed absolute superiority in both respects). The 
founders of scientific communism were interested primarily 
in the problems of socialism’s influence on the backward 
world, the strength of the example that the socialist coun- 
tries would set for the non-socialist world; they outlined 
the various possibilities for coexistence and forms of mutual 
relations between the West European nations who would 
be making the transition to socialism and nations who 
would have just set out on the capitalist road of develop- 
ment. 

Engels, for example, in discussing the question of non- 
capitalist development, wrote that “after the victory of the 
proletariat and the transfer of the means of production 
into common ownership the West European peoples of the 
countries which only entered the path of capitalist produc- 
tion and in which the tribal order or its remnants still re- 
mained, will be able to utilise these remnants of communal 
ownership and the corresponding popular customs as a 
powerful means for considerably shortening the process of 
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their development to socialist society.” 12 Problems of this 
kind regarding the coexistence of socialist and non-socialist 
countries were also discussed in Marx’s works. 

In the period of imperialism, when it became obvious 
to Lenin that the socialist revolution could not possibly 
succeed simultaneously even in all the highly developed 
capitalist countries, the relative importance of the problem 
of the coexistence of socialism and capitalism grew signif- 
icantly from both a theoretical and a practical standpoint. 
In conditions when a new way for the world socialist revolu- 
tion was evolving, the problem of coexistence became directly 
related to the very destiny of socialism. In discussing the 
ways in which the revolutionary transformation of society 
under the conditions of imperialism would take place, Lenin 
wrote: “The development of capitalism proceeds extremely 
unevenly in different countries. It cannot be otherwise under 
commodity production. From this it follows irrefutably that 
socialism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all coun- 
tries. It will achieve victory first in one or several countries, 
while the others will for some time remain bourgeois or 
pre-bourgeois.” 13 In many of his works, Lenin made a scien- 
tific analysis of the economic, political and military aspects 
of the coexistence of a not highly developed socialist Rus- 
sia and the highly developed capitalist countries. 

Thus, Marx, Engels and Lenin advanced and substantiated 
the thesis that the coexistence of capitalism and socialism 
is an historical inevitability that does not depend on the 
will and desire of individual people, classes or nations. Co- 
existence is a product of the uneven development of the 
countries of the world, a product of the non-simultaneous 
revolutionary transition of individual countries to socialism. 
The thesis has stood the test of time and has become the 
point of departure of the contemporary communist approach 
to the problem of relations between socialism and capitalism. 

2. How long the historical period of the coexistence of 
socialism and capitalism will last is not determined by any" 
one’s arbitrary will, but depends on the rate of social 
progress and is limited by the time interval between the 
initial and final political phases of the world socialist rev- 
olution. 


12 K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. 22, 2nd Russ, ed., pp. 445-46. 

13 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 79. 
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Contrary to the assertions of bourgeois theorists Com- 

kT!nevk° a hT t f COn f Si i er thdr acknowlccI S e ment of the’histor- 
ical inevitability of the coexistence of socialism and capital- 

ism as a temporary tactical manoeuvre— they consider it 
inadmissible to resort to a world armed conflict for the sake 
of abolishing capitalism. 

History teaches us that the establishment of the dominance 
ot one or another socio-economic formation does not depend 
on the will and desire of individual people or even of entire 
classes. In our day, no matte, how much the bourgeoisie 
wou d like to capitalise the whole world and to get rid 
of socialism, this is not within their power. At the same 

atdv to ‘V 3tter h ? w „ mach Communists would like immedi- 
itSnl .. C ? mman,se tbe whole world and to abolish cap- 

tor S ?A l n °c en ° Ugh JUSt t0 have the desire and will, 
for such a transform^on ,s, above all, the result of objective 

of Silitol . develo P“ ent - Communists are irreconcilable foes 
of capitalism and the exploitation of man by man, but they 

DreSn°nrrf n0re K he faCt ? at , because objective and subjective 
TS dltl f° nS n0t - deve, °P ed sufficiently an exploitative 
“ ‘ S P te , m shU exists m certain countries and that it 
nnot be done away with by will alone, or by just the 
desire to abolish exploitation of man by man. For this the 

e C q 0 ur U a S nd C ‘‘b 0nS ° f *1 VangUard within a countr? aSe ina5- 
l le ; t bringing happiness” from without is impermis- 

place is a dU •r ne f de f r° r SUch a tra n^>™tion to take 
lev r l ^ of socl o-economic maturity; not only 
rrt w- and desire of Communists is required, but also the 
revolutionary awareness of the majority of the working 

i P n 0 the%°o f urse OU f df’ ^ t0 StlUg S le and their abilit y 

revolution f ** ^ ‘ 0 Vanquish the enemies of the 

Such apparent “equality”-i n that neither the Communists 
nor the capitalists can “cancel out” the historically inevitable 
period of coexistence — in reality turns out to be quite un- 
equ a l for the opposing forces. Coexistence develops on the 
baS1 f, of the revolutionary transformation of capitalism into 

istic Sure 0e o X f ,S th nC t 18 ^ conset l uence and the character- 
SfiViuf f h,s transformation and the condition for a 
finite historical period; therefore, the main thing is societv’s 
revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism 7 
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The Socialist Countries’ Share in the Territory 
and Population of the World and in World 
Industrial Production (in per cent) 
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It is perfectly clear that the main trend in 20th-century 
social development is the growth of socialism — the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary transformation of capitalism 
into socialism. As applied to the problem under discussion, 
this means that the coexistence of socialism and capitalism 
is not endless; it is not at all a matter of preserving the 
status quo, but a form of the gradual universal replacement 
of the latter by the former. 

3. In terms of its nature , the coexistence of socialism and 
capitalism is not an isolated, parallel development of two 
systems; it is, rather, the class conflict now taking place on 
an international level. 

Inasmuch as capitalism and socialism are two irreconcil- 
ably hostile social systems, and since the latter is established 
as a result of the demise of the former, there cannot but be 
class struggle between them in the most diverse spheres — 
economic, political and ideological. This struggle assumes 
now sharper, now less sharp forms. 

Lenin stressed that the simultaneous existence of capital- 
ism and socialism, i.e., their coexistence, “is bound to create 
not only friction, but a direct attempt on the part of the 
bourgeoisie of other countries to crush the socialist state’s 
victorious proletariat”. 14 He warned that the socialist country 
had yet to go through an entire historical period of both 
peaceful and armed struggle with capitalism; it had yet to 


14 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 79. 


withstand direct and indirect pressure from imperialist forces 
and to live through many conflicts and shocks connected 
with this. 

In other words, Lenin emphasised the historical inevita- 
bility of coexistence , but not of peaceful coexistence, since he 
understood full well that the nature of coexistence may be 
different— that is, peaceful or not peaceful— depending on the 
concrete conditions of social development. And this is under- 
standable, for socialist states are states of the working class, 
whose struggle for its social ideals meets with continuous 
resistance from the bourgeoisie — both national and interna- 
tional. The struggle does not end once the working class wins 
state power; on the contrary, it continues, extending 
now to yet another sphere — the sphere of international 
relations. 

When the proletariat becomes the ruling class, its struggle 
on the international level remains essentially the same class 
struggle for its social ideals; however, the specific inter- 
state, international nature of the struggle now demands a 
special approach from the standpoints how it is organised 
and carried out. In its interstate relations, the ruling work- 
ing class must take into account the fact that certain forms 
of the class struggle which it uses in intrastate relations with 
its “own” bourgeoisie are inapplicable on the international 
level and, conversely, that interstate agreements with capi- 
talist countries are far from being equivalent in all respects 
to agreements with the bourgeoisie as a class. Furthermore, 
the working class standing in power and solving the 
problems of its own country’s socialist development, cannot 
solve the problem of the fate of capitalism in another country. 
While it may give all-round support to the revolutionary 
forces of other countries, it cannot make decisions for them 
regarding changes in their socio-economic system: this 
problem is entirely in the hands of the people of the given 
country. Consequently, socialist foreign policy, while it is 
aimed at creating the maximum of favourable conditions for 
the development of the revolutionary struggle in other coun- 
tries, cannot replace the political struggle being waged within 
the various capitalist countries. 

The Marxist understanding of the coexistence of social- 
ism and capitalism is thus exactly opposite to the bourgeois 
interpretation of it both in respect of its essence and its 
form. Bourgeois ideology holds that the principles of private 
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enterprise are eternal; Marxism regards capitalism as a 
doomed and vanishing system. Although both Marxist and 
bourgeois ideology regard coexistence as a temporary social 
condition, Marxism perceives it as an historical inevitability, 
while anti-communism interprets it as being a consequence 
of error, and paints an entirely different picture of its future 
development. Life itself has confirmed the correctness of the 
Marxist approach and revealed the groundlessness of the 
bourgeois line, forcing the bourgeois theorists continually 
to repaint their credo to match the changing situation. 

It may seem that the whole evolution of bourgeois views 
(“the impossibility of the socialist experiment”, “the collapse 
of the Bolshevist regime tomorrow, if not today”, “the 
unfeasibility of Soviet economic plans”, “the inviability of 
communism outside of Russia”, “preservation of the ‘status 
quo’ ”, “the gradual convergence of socialism and capitalism 
into a hybrid society”, etc.) is but a series of insignificant 
differences in the views of individual theorists. However, 
this is not so. Bourgeois ideology is not some kind of special 
ideological phenomenon; it, too, conforms to the general 
principle that ideology depends on the material conditions 
of life and not only on the class interests of the class de- 
fending it. The class function accounts for a certain degree 
of stability in the ideological principles of the bourgeois 
world outlook, but the actual content of general bourgeois 
notions, while it preserves its ideological nucleus, nonetheless 
changes along with changes in the material conditions of 
social life. The evolution of bourgeois conceptions is instruc- 
tive, therefore, in that, step by step, it reflects, even though 
in a distorted way, the gradual retreat of capitalism in 
respect to socialism. However, doggedly the theorists may 
continue proclaiming that capitalism is everlasting, their 
own unwitting admission of the steady decline of capitalism 
stands out with increasing clarity throughout the whole 
evolution of bourgeois views. 


2. Current Bourgeois Notions 

on Relations Between Socialist and Capitalist Countries 

Inasmuch as the concept of a natural succession of socio- 
economic formations is thoroughly alien to modern bour- 
geois ideology, and inasmuch as the function of that ideology 
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is to perpetrate the capitalist system, there are no “heretics” 
among today’s bourgeois ideologists— no one who would be 
inclined to consider capitalism’s replacement by socialism 
a predetermined issue. The apologists of imperialism contin- 
ue to express the interests of the dying bourgeois class, 
continue to believe in the viability of their ideals and in 
the superiority of the capitalist system, and continue to enter- 
tain hopes that sooner or later communism will be discredited 
and eradicated everywhere. 

While still believing in their social system bourgeois 
ldeolog^ts are now nonetheless gravely concerned about the 
luck of the Communists; they are very much afraid that 
through the “negligence” of their leaders, capitalism will 
be caught unawares” and thrown upon the mercy of the 
victor. For the bourgeois ideologists, therefore, even today, 
when one-third of mankind has already broken the fetters 
of capital, the essence of the question “capitalism or social- 
ism does not consist of an argument with history, but of a 
search for a “suitable” line which would help the “West” 
to stand up to “communist delusion” and to turn the course 
of events in the desired direction. 

Two circumstances complicate this problem of developing 
a policy aimed at returning all who have “gone astray” to 
the bosom of the “free world”. 

In the first place, it is now perfectly clear that social life 
on this planet is undergoing profound changes. It would 
be naive, therefore, to expect that the bourgeois ideologists 
would embody their belief in the eternalness of capitalism 
m j iei . r P re( J ec essors primitive thesis about the immutability 
of their forefathers’ system. No matter how reactionary an 
ideology may be, it cannot completely close its eyes to facts 
as it fulfils its social function. It is another matter that in 
the bourgeois consciousness these facts are refracted through 
the prism of class interests and are interpreted accordingly. 

Indeed, nowadays the changes taking place are rarely 
llatly denied. On the contrary, most of today’s bourgeois 
theorists see ours as an era full of the most diverse changes. 
tor some these changes seem to be a manifestation of chaos 
and anarchy; for others, they are the conditions for estab- 
lishing a new order. American sociologists Strausz-Hup6, 
Kintner and Possony, for example, write: “The decline and 
tall of old empires and the calamities of two world wars 
wrenched the state system of the nineteenth century— the 
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century of peace and progress — from its moorings. The great 
problem of our times is to wrest a new order from disorder.” 15 

This circumstance — the acknowledgement of the profound 
changes taking place in the world — thus creates the first 
additional difficulty for bourgeois ideology: it has to prove 
the improvable, that is, that the obvious collapse of the old 
foundations of the capitalist world will lead to a new, but 
nonetheless capitalist, order. 

In the second place, no one can any longer deny the 
steady growth of the forces of socialism. Today, it is hard 
to dispute the fact that the scales of history in the world 
correlation of forces, in the “global conflict”, are more 
and more markedly being tipped in favour of socialism. 
One need only review the events in the postwar period to 
be convinced of the steady decline of capitalism. Its sphere 
of control has shrunk, giving way to the new, socialist, 
system; the bourgeoisie suffered failure after failure on every 
continent. Although history has always deprived vanishing 
classes of the ability to cognise their own demise, still the 
time always comes when the ideologists of a dying class 
begin to sound the alarm, hoping at the critical moment to 
rouse forces capable of arresting the march of history. 

One need only to thumb through current anti-communist 
“works” to find frequent admissions of “fatal set-backs” 
suffered by the bourgeois world. “For several years,” 
American ideologists admit, “the United States and the Free 
World have steadily lost ground in the international strug- 
gle with communism. If this process continues, it may, within 
the foreseeable future, become irreversible.” 16 The economic 
achievements of the Soviet Union seem inconceivable to the 
bourgeois mind, accustomed to focussing on Uncle Sam’s 
business successes. Expressing general concern about the 
economic successes of the USSR and other socialist countries 
and their high rates of development, Joseph A. Kershaw of 
the Rand Corporation of California, for example, writes: 
“It seems almost crystal clear that we have to accommodate 
somehow to this development. Just how is not so clear, 
but the world is going to look more and more at the eco- 
nomic performance of East and West, and the relative growth 


15 Robert Strausz-Hup6, William R. Kintner and Stefan T. Possony, 
A Forward Strategy for America , New York, 1961, p. 1. 

16 R. Strausz-Hup6, W. R. Kintner and S. T. Possony, of), cit. 
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rates of the two will be perhaps the most significant indicator 
of all .” 17 American economist Lynn Turgeon admits that so- 
cialist production will continue to develop at an accelerated 
rate, for “the Soviet economy is a more effective accumulator 
of capital than any capitalist system to date”. He also rec- 
ognises that the USSR has everything needed to catch up 
with the United States and that it is only a question of time 
before the hegemony of the US economy will disappear . 18 

The ideologists of bourgeois America understand full 
well what consequences failure in the economic competition 
can lead to, and so they do not conceal their alarm. They 
phrase their main apprehension as follows: the East has a 
real chance to achieve a position of undivided sway in the 
ifiM world by peaceful means. 

The perfectly obvious fact of the steady growth of the 
forces of socialism in the international arena is what creates 
the second difficulty for bourgeois ideology: today, it requires 
the use of the most outlandish sophisms to portray the natural 
growth of socialism as some kind of temporary social 
“delusion”. 

Given the profound social changes taking place in the 
world and a steady shifting of the correlation of forces 
in favour of socialism, the “brain trusts” of the capitalist 
world are concentrating their efforts on the development of 
more effective tactical means for fighting communism and 
on formulating a concrete programme of relations with the 
socialist countries. 

Some of the ideologists defending capitalism reflect the 
•*' interests of the highly aggressive section of monopoly 

capital — the so-called ultras; others speak for the more 
“moderate” representatives of big capital, and still others 
express the feelings of the middle and small bourgeoisie. 
There are bound to be certain shades of difference in the 
views of all these politicians and sociologists, certain differ- 
ences in their approach to the common problem of developing 
a concrete policy towards the socialist countries. As Austrian 
pacifist W. Daim noted in his book Zur Strategic des Friedens , 
an extremely sharp controversy among the defenders of the 
Western world revolves around the question of what attitude 

17 The Soviet Economy. A Collection of Western and Soviet Views. 
Edited by Harry G. Shaffer, London, 1964, p. 308. 

18 Lynn Turgeon, 7 he Contrasting Economies. A Study of Modem 
Economic Systems , Boston, 1963, p. 21. 
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should be taken towards the “East”. “Contradictions exist,” 
he writes, “between the ‘hard’, the ‘flexible’ and the ‘soft’, 
with the hard-liners constantly trying to discredit any flexible 
policy, characterising it as capitulation ”. 19 

An analysis of the main contending lines on the attitude 
towards East-West relations shows that in all capitalist 
countries the basic division is between the advocates of a 
counter-revolutionary war against communism and those who 
are inclined towards a policy of peaceful coexistence . 20 

Now, let us examine concretely the views held by repre- 
sentatives of each of the two groups within the imperialist 
bourgeoisie. 

A. The imperialism of the ultras and thermonuclear war. 
The most bellicose circles of finance capital shape their 
policy towards the socialist countries according to very 
simple logic: if the course of world events goes against the 
interests of the bourgeoisie, it is necessary to use every 
means — and above all, armed force — to correct the situation. 
In their opinion, since other methods do not help, the 
“communist threat” must be removed with a red-hot iron. 
This ultra-reactionary part of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
formulates its tactics and the immediate prospects of rela- 
tions between capitalist and socialist states as a choice: 
military victory or military defeat . 


19 W. Daim, Zur Strategie des Friedens. Ein neutralistisches Ron - 
zept , Europa Verlag, Wien, 1962, S. 37. 

20 It should be stressed that the question of relations between so- 
cialist and bourgeois states has become one of the central problems of 
polemics within the communist movement as well. Bourgeois propa- 
ganda makes wide use of this as an indication of a crisis within the 
“socialist bloc’*. George Kennan writes apropos of this: “It is not too 
much to say that the entire bloc is caught today in a great crisis of in- 
decision over the basic question of the proper attitude of a communist 
country toward non-Communist ones. The question is whether to think 
of the world in terms of an irreconcilable and deadly struggle between 
all that calls itself communist and all that does not, a struggle bound 
to end in the relatively near future with the total destruction of one or 
both, or to recognise that the world socialist cause can be advanced by 
more complicated, more gradual, less dramatic and less immediate forms, 
not necessitating any effort to destroy all that is not communist within 
our time, and even permitting, in the meanwhile, reasonably extensive 
and profitable and durable relations with individual non-communist 
countries.” ( Foreign Affairs % 1964, Vol. 42, No. 2, p. 175.) This and other 
similar statements indicate that bourgeois ideologists clearly see a cer- 
tain connection between the “ultra” and Left opportunist positions in 
dealing with relations between socialist and capitalist states. 
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In their bid for power, the ultra-reactionary circles of 
finance capital view the domestic and foreign policy of the 
bourgeois state through the prism of extreme anti-commu- 
nism; they demand fascist methods of government within the 
country and blatant aggressiveness in foreign policy. 

To substantiate their anti-communism, the ideologists of 
the ultras ascribe sinister features to communism, calling it 
a revolt against God, religion, morality and humanity”. 2 ' 

American “expert” on communism James Bales, for 
example, uses a conglomeration of the most incredible cal- 
umny in his attempt to prove that a Communist’s “actions 
whether in peace or war, are but a part of his total war 
against civilisation”, and that communism itself is a “Marx- 
mspired, Moscow-directed, international criminal conspiracy 
against civilisation ”. 22 ’ 

i as k ; what is the need for spreading such false- 

hoods. The answer is simple: by portraying communism as 
an international conspiracy”, by frightening the bourgeois 
with the successes of conspirators” and by alluding to the 
failure of the country’s “liberal” leaders, the ideologists of 
the ultras provide themselves with a logical basis for impos- 
mg their own super-reactionary domestic and foreign policy. 

the American ultras have even gone so far as to accuse 
a number of US presidents of being indulgent to commu- 
msm and of complicity with the “Reds”. As far back as 1954, 
Robert Welch, head of the neo-fascist John Birch Society 
stated in a letter outlining the society’s “programme” that 
communist influences are now in almost complete control of 
our Federal Government”.^ He called the US Congress a 
hangover , and the President a tool of the Communists, 
who can now use all the power and prestige of the Presi- 
dency of the United States to implement their plans, just as 
fully and openly as they dare”. In an effort to “substantiate” 
their conclusions, each year since 1958, the Birchers have 
published a scoreboard” rating all the nations of the world 
according to the “present degree of Communist influence 
and control over the economic and political affairs” of the 
country- In 1958, the United States was rated as 20-40 per 

?• !* a]c *’ C ° mmunism - hs Faith and Fallacies. An Exbo- 
sitwn and Cnltcism, Michigan, 1962, p. 151 1 

“ Ibid., pp. 33, 20. 

p. 74 QUOtC fr ° m: Mark Shcrwin ’ 7he demists, New York, 1963, 
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cent under Communist control; in 1959, the United States 
went up to 30-50 per cent; and in 1960, the figure climbed to 
40-60 per cent. (At that pace, the US should have reached 
the 80-100 per cent mark in 1964). England’s rating went 
from 20-40 per cent in 1958 to 50-70 per cent in 1960. Israel 
was rated as 40-60 per cent controlled; Egypt, 80-100 per 
cent. 24 

All these statistics are not just some kind of oddity: they 
are a reflection of the extremely reactionary goals of the 
most bellicose sectors of finance capital, who evaluate the 
policy of the more moderate sectors of finance capital from 
a position which interprets any least bit realistic line as “pro- 
communist”, and makes any negotiations with the Commu- 
nists look like capitulation. Using slander and fabrications to 
show how dangerous communism is to the “free world”, the 
reactionaries draw a previously set conclusion: negotiations 
with the Communists are useless; it is impossible to come 
to terms with them. 

How, then, do these spokesmen for the ultras propose to 
arrange relations between capitalist and socialist countries? 

The first thesis of the ultras boils down to rejection of any 
possibility whatever of coexistence between socialism and 
capitalism. American anti-Communist Hollington, for 
example, regards “as utterly inexcusable, even criminal, the 
possibility of coexistence between communism and democ- 
racy”. 25 Since coexistence is impossible, it follows that any 
kind of negotiations, any search for compromise settlement 
of problems, is also utterly inadmissible. “America can sur- 
vive,” writes G. Benson, one of the heads of an anti-com- 
munist study programme at Harding College, “only if we 
make it impossible for the Communists to infiltrate us. This 
must be done by massive programs of economic and polit- 
ical information. It is a mistake to try to negotiate with the 
Russians on anything — disarmament, cultural exchange, 
Berlin or Laos.” 26 

The second thesis of the ultras flows from the first: if 
coexistence between socialism and capitalism is inadmissible, 
if the goal is to return those who have “gone astray”, back 
to the bosom of private enterprise, then the “liberal con- 


3* Ibid., p. 47, 74-75. 

25 Quote from: J. Bales, op. cit.> p. 9. 

® Quote from: M. Sherwin, op. cit. f p. 96. 
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tainment” of communism is out of the question; what is 
needed, as the reactionary American publicist Poul Ander- 
son writes, is to abandon “a policy of containment in favour 

sion P ° ,Cy ° f m5tiative ”’ 27 that is > in favour of 0 Pen aggres- 

The third thesis outlines the immediate goal of such an 
aggressive policy to take from the Communists part of 
their territory As American ultra F. Johnson writes, this 
could be much more important psychologically than what 
was actually taken from the Communists, because the faith 
m communism as the “wave of the future” would be weak- 
r k wi ° « Anderson comes out in the same vein, maintaining 
that the policy of initiative” must include a drive to seize 
territory; it must envisage that as the result of every “local 
conflict , the Communists would suffer “very heavy casual- 
ties or lose a good-sized piece of Communist territory” 28 
Anderson s recommendation is “to raise guerrillas and initi- 
a some version of our own in the general area of combat, 
hands ”29 ° Ca Red government has a civil war on its 

The fourth thesis is a kind of summary of the others: the 
entire policy towards the socialist countries must subserve 
preparations for a thermonuclear war, since, as F. Johnson 
asserts, there is no substitute for victory. Inasmuch as the 
only way to win this victory and to “achieve peace and 
freedom is by completely destroying communism, Ander- 
son proclaims outright: “There can be no peace in our time!” 
He also maintains that it is necessary to risk thermonuclear 
war and not just a war using conventional weapons. “We 
must, he says in his book, “maintain a large standing 
™?L-/° rCe e( 3 ul PPed to fight any kind of war. . ”30 

While urging that preparations also be made for “limited 
atomic wars which he considers highly probable in the very 
near future Anderson suggests that a world thermonuclear 
conflict should be used as the final “argument” in favour of 
capitalism. He also suggests that the latter not be delayed— 
for humanitarian reasons: “A total war today would pre- 


Pp. 2 151-°52. AnderSOn • 7heTm o™dear Warfare, Connecticut, 1963, 

^ ibkf 6 ^ r ° m: ^ Sherwin > °P- cit., p. 132. 

30 P. Anderson, op. cit ., p. 151. 
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sumably not destroy mankind, a total war in fifteen or twenty 
years might do so. . . ,” 31 

Clearly, then, the ultras’ foreign policy line amounts to 
making a bugaboo of communism, denying the possibility 
of peaceful coexistence between capitalism and socialism, 
urging that political problems be solved by military means 
and that the predominance of capitalism be regained through 
a victorious thermonuclear war. This line, reflecting the 
thinking of the most bellicose segment of finance capital, is 
being met with increasing resistance not only by the great 
masses of the working and the peace-loving people of the 
world, but also by realistically thinking circles within the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

In the first place, trying to intimidate people with com- 
munism is paying fewer and fewer dividends: the socialist 
countries have demonstrated to the great masses of the 
working people in the capitalist countries that socialism is a 
social system which frees human labour from exploitation 
and creates unlimited opportunities for social progress and 
the full development of the individual. Although the bour- 
geois press still draws interest on its own fabrications re- 
garding the perversions connected with the personality cult, 
there are fewer and fewer people who believe that those 
perversions constitute the essence of socialism. The ultras’ 
propaganda attempts to intimidate the average man with 
communism’s “aggressiveness” and to swing the official pol- 
icy of the imperialist countries further to the right are also 
misfiring. More and more people even within the bourgeoi- 
sie itself are coming to understand that the ultras are guid- 
ed by far from unselfish motives. 

But even more important is the fact that no matter how 
much the ultras call for the “extermination of communism”, 
that objective is as unrealisable as would be attempts to 
halt the very course of history. Communism is spreading 
throughout the world not because somebody so wishes, but 
by virtue of the operation of objective laws, which make the 
revolutionary abolition of capitalism and its replacement by 
communism inevitable. This Marxist truth is not yet cog- 
nised by all working people; however, the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the non-socialist world still 
living under capitalism sees increasingly clearly that extir- 


31 Ibid., p. 152. 
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pation of the so-called communist threat is outside the realm 
of possibility for the bourgeois world. 

Moreover, awareness of the steady dwindling of their 
own possibilities is penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
ranks of the bourgeoisie. “We must acknowledge, however, 
regretfully,” Senator Fulbright has stated, “that it is not 
open to us to remove the threat of communism from the 
world. . . In assessing the balance of forces that has de- 
veloped, Fulbright noted that now “. . .neither the West nor 
the Communist nations are able to coerce the other into 
submission. . . .” 32 

The appeals of the ultras to settle political problems by 
warfare and their desire to have a go with the thermonuclear 
weapons appear all the more reckless (even to the more 
sober-minded bourgeois politicians) once it is seen that cap- 
italism is not omnipotent in determining the course of his- 
tory. American sociologist Charles Osgood, for example, 
criticising such extremists said that to suggest using nuclear 
weapons to solve political problems is like saying one would 
use dynamite to get rid of the mice in one’s house . 33 

This is not merely accidental insight. The time has gone 
forever when American strategists imagined themselves to 
be gods of thunder capable of striking at the unruly with 
atomic bombs. The loss of the US monopoly on atomic weap- 
ons cooled the ardour of many advocates of military solu- 
tions. Today, an increasing number of voices are being 
raised in the capitalist world, warning of the dangers of 
the political course of the ultras. British writer Stephen 
King-Hall, for example, feels that the course taken by the 
American ultras is particularly dangerous, because the Amer- 
icans did not directly experience all the horrors of the last 
war and paint a future war almost in rosy colours. In these 
circumstances, the propaganda of the ultras, who are “im- 
bued with a crusading spirit” and are “world saviours by 
compulsion”, is especially dangerous. “. . .The author occa- 
sionally experiences an uneasy feeling,” King-Hall writes, 
“that a large number of Americans might press a reluctant 
administration to try to save the world from communism by 
an excessive use of their (the US — Author ) immense nuclear 


32 Congressional Record, Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 228. 

33 Charles E. Osgood, An Alternative to War or Surrender, Urbana, 
1962, p. 66. 
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violence capacity.” But this would not bring victory. With 
the appearance of nuclear weapons, writes King-Hall, the 
possibility of victory, in the normal sense of the word, has 
disappeared, unless you call suicide victory . ?A 

Considerations such as the above inevitably lead many 
bourgeois public figures to recognise the need for peaceful 
coexistence between socialism and capitalism. But the ultras 
consider such an approach unacceptable, and they go all out 
to defend their thesis that normal, peaceful relations be- 
tween countries with different social systems are impossible. 
For the most part, they use two arguments to “substantiate” 
their viewpoint. Firstly, capitalism and socialism are two 
mutually exclusive and irreconcilable social systems, and 
therefore any peaceful settlement of disputes between them 
is impossible. “. . .At present,” writes Poul Anderson, “there 
is no possible compromise between East and West on any 
issues of importance The difference in fundamental prin- 

ciples is too great .” 35 Secondly, peaceful coexistence between 
socialist and capitalist countries is a ruse invented by the 
Communists to lull their enemies. As Bales puts it, Marxist 
dialectics, in accordance with its triads, theoretically sub- 
stantiates peaceful coexistence as temporary — as a period 
during which the Communists build up their forces for a 
subsequent forcible overthrow of the “free” world . 36 

Both of these arguments stand beneath criticism. 

Capitalism and socialism are indeed mutually exclusive 
social systems, but it does not follow from this that normal 
political and economic relations, built on the principles of 
maintaining peace and non-interference in one another’s 
internal affairs, are impossible between countries having 
different and even directly opposite social systems. The 
transformation of one social system into another takes place 
within a national-state framework and is primarily the re- 
sult of the internal development of a given country. This 
process does not in itself directly threaten the social system 
in any neighbouring capitalist countries, and mutually ad- 
vantageous relations between socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries in no way undermine the foundation either of capital- 
ism or of socialism. 

34 Stephen King-Hall, Power Politics in the Nuclear Age, London, 
1962, p. 156. 

35 Poul Anderson, op. cit., p. 102. 

36 J. Bales, op cit., pp. 93-94. 
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Of course, revolutionary changes in one or another coun- 
try do have a revolutionising impact on the working people 
of other capitalist countries; but this inlluencc does not in 
itself decide the fate of capitalism in those countries, just 
as the influence exerted by capitalist on socialist countries by 
no means precludes peaceful interstate relations between 
them. 

As for saying that the peaceful coexistence slogan is a 
communist ruse because the Communists do not consider 
coexistence everlasting, we have here a mixture of deliber- 
ate falsification and elementary confusion. In the first place, 
what the Communists consider as temporary is not the peace- 
ful coexistence of socialist and capitalist countries, but the 
coexistence , per se, of socialism and capitalism. When this 
coexistence comes to its inevitable end, its disappearance 
will be the result of the development of history, leading to 
the universal revolutionary replacement of capitalism by 
socialism. In other words, it will happen not because the 
Communists will it, but by virtue of the laws of history. To 
see this as a communist ruse is as ridiculous as blaming bad 
weather on the weatherman. 

The essence of the principle of peaceful coexistence as 
advanced by the Communists is crystal clear and contains 
no subterfuge whatever. Their proposition is to ensure peace 
between socialist and capitalist countries throughout the 
time that socialism and capitalism coexist, that is, to turn 
the whole remaining period of the two systems’ coexistence 
into a period of peaceful coexistence between socialist and 
capitalist states. 

There are absolutely no grounds for suspecting the Com- 
munists of preparing an armed attack. There is no class or 
social group in a socialist society that would be interested 
in war. A socialist society is a society created by working 
people for working people; the foundation of its internal 
life is work, and the principle of its international relations 
is peace. 

Further, the realisation of communist ideals throughout 
the world depends on the law-governed internal develop- 
ment of the capitalist countries, whose peoples sooner or 
later, but inevitably, become aware of the need to abolish 
the system of exploitation and oppression and to replace it 
with socialism. This revolutionary transition, organised by 
internal socialist forces, comes about naturally, in accord- 
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ance with the objective laws of history, and it is not obstruct- 
ed by any given capitalist country’s peaceful coexistence 
with socialist countries. 

Finally, the Communists in socialist countries can accel- 
erate the realisation of communist ideals throughout the 
world by accelerating the rates of socialist construction in 
their own countries, thereby changing the correlation of 
forces on the international arena and increasing their in- 
fluence on the course of history. They could not possibly 
accomplish this by force of arms. 

B. Imperialist “ liberalism ” and peaceful coexistence. The 
more moderate and sober-minded circles of finance capital 
build their policy towards the socialist countries around the 
realisation that, under present conditions, unleashing a ther- 
monuclear war against the communist world would not lead 
to “total victory” for capitalism but to total disaster. They 
feel that other means must be used to achieve bourgeois 
objectives, including the goal of “eradicating communism”. 
This part of the imperialist bourgeoisie formulates its tactics 
and its understanding of the immediate prospects of relations 
between capitalist and socialist countries as an alternative: 
coexistence or mutual destruction. 

As long as these circles are in power they endeavour to 
pursue a domestic and foreign policy which would camou- 
flage the ulcers of capitalism, make capitalism more endur- 
able in the prolonged contest with communism, and make 
it possible to achieve their ultimate anti-communist aims. 

The orientation of these circles has been most clearly 
expressed by such American politicians and ideologists as 
the late John F. Kennedy, James Fulbright, George Kennan, 
W. Atwood and others. Fulbright, for example, has often 
stated that any talk about a total victory over communism 
is now senseless, that “one of the guiding principles of our 
(US— author) foreign policy must be the accommodation of 
conflicting interests in the world by means other than mili- 
tary conflict. We should be under no illusions about the fact 
that accommodations without conflict mean a peace without 
victory, or at least without the kind of total victory for 
American ideals and values that was discussed so much in 
the recent election campaign .” 37 In Fulbright’s opinion, a 
new war cannot bring the desired results in the contest be- 


37 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 227. 
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tween capitalism and socialism. “It cannot truthfully be 
said," he wrote in all frankness, “that war is never profit- 
able, but it can be said that its costs have almost always 
exceeded its rewards and that in our own time a general war 
would result in such mass destruction that, as President Ken- 
nedy once put it, the survivors would envy the dead .” 38 

The acknowledgement that opting for a thermonuclear 
war is tantamount to suicide and that implementation of 
such a policy would neither perpetrate capitalism nor ex- 
pand its sphere of influence, is aimed directly against the 
extremely reckless positions of the ultra-reactionaries of 
finance capital. At the same time, it indicates that a search 
is being made for other directions along which relations be- 
tween capitalist and socialist states might run. 

When it comes to the actual choice of direction, however, 
it turns out that the sober-mindedness of the “moderates" 
does not go very far; often the acknowledgement that a 
thermonuclear conflict is unreasonable is its limit. This is 
what is common to a great variety of conceptions invariably 
based on a positions of strength policy and advanced by 
various groups of “moderates”. A careful study reveals that 
all of them take one of the two essentially different ap- 
proaches. 

Supporters of the first approach, while not wishing to risk 
a thermonuclear war against the socialist countries, also do 
not wish any kind of agreement with them; they reject any 
measures which might help to strengthen peace and establish 
peaceful relations between socialist and capitalist states. 
Their attitude is: neither a thermonuclear war, nor a stable 
peace. In other words, they stand on the cold war platform. 

The crux of this position was quite eloquently expressed 
by former President Dwight Eisenhower. “Today,” he said, 
“this world dwells in a twilight zone between peace and 

war — a zone we call ‘cold war’ What courses of action 

lie before us in shaping national policy? 

“One is to appease. This is a proven folly. A second course 
would be to adopt a stupidly aggressive attitude and so 
markedly increase the risk of global war. Modern war is 
not a conceivable choice in framing national policy. War 
would do unthinkable damage to every moral and material 
value we cherish. 


38 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 227. 
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“War is the last desperate resort when freedom itself is 
at stake. 

“The third course is to prosecute the ‘cold war’ in which 
we now find ourselves with vigor and wisdom .” 39 

In our day, the most zealous advocates of this course pay 
their main attention to the preservation of the “balance of 
power” by means of the arms race. It should be stressed that 
even those bourgeois ideologists who count themselves among 
the advocates of relaxing international tension, argue in 
favour of the arms race. Pachter, for example, says that the 
development of events and the arms race have now brought 
about an “atomic stalemate”, which does not increase the 
danger of war, but actually diminishes it. “The great pow- 
ers,” he writes, “are behaving neither as mortal enemies nor 
as treaty partners, but rather as rivals who are in a trial of 
force according to certain rules of the game. But these rules 
are very strict: their violation by one may cost the life of 
both.”™ 

As a rule, the advocates of cold war have no positive 
programme for the development of relations with the social- 
ist countries. Their attempts to pass as “peace makers”, to 
play the role of anti-Communists who are ensuring peace 
with honour for capitalism, are not worth a farthing. The 
arms race which they support does not lead to the stabilisa- 
tion of peace but to the accumulation of combustibles which 
can at any moment turn the cold war into a hot one, partic- 
ularly since the methods and means of struggle with com- 
munism which cold war presupposes — provocations, subver- 
sion, discrimination in trade, slander and military blackmail 
— create the necessary preconditions for this. 

Adherents of the other approach, also seeing the lack of 
prospect and the danger in a policy that counts on a thermo- 
nuclear collision with the socialist countries, try to work out 
some kind of a constructive programme of measures which 
would enable capitalism to achieve its imperialist goals in 
conditions where peace is preserved. In other words, this 
group’s position is: to ensure the survival and strengthening 
of capitalism in an atmosphere of peaceful coexistence with 
socialist countries. 


30 R. Strausz-Hupc, W. R. Kintner and S. T. Possony, op. cit. t 
pp. 36-37. 

40 H. Pachter, op. cit. 9 p. 165. 
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This line is clearly seen in the speeches of Senator James 
Fulbright, who urges his colleagues to display caution and 
restraint. “The point that I wish to stress,” he said at one 
point, “is that in this nuclear age we must learn to live in 
an imperfect world. We must scale our ideals to the limits 
of external reality and to the limits of our own capacity.” 41 
While favouring limited agreements with socialist countries, 
this ideologist of imperialism nonetheless feels that the 
security of the United States requires the continuation of a 
policy from “positions of strength” and the preservation of 
aggressive blocs. “. . . A program of limited accommodations 
with the Communist world,” he emphasises, “can be only one 
part of the grand strategy of American national security. 
The other bases of our national security are the maintenance 
of the world’s most powerful nuclear deterrent force and the 
maintenance and sustenance of a vigorous Atlantic Alliance. 
These, I think, are the three bedrocks of our security: none 
would be an adequate policy by itself and each contributes 
to the effectiveness of the other.” 42 

In his book A Strategy of Interdependence , Vincent Rock, 
a Senior Research Analyst at the Institute for Defence Anal- 
yses in Washington, points out that “The most urgent need 
of both is for a strategy by which they may avoid a nuclear 
holocaust and ensure survival.” 43 In Rock’s opinion, condi- 
tions in both the USSR and the USA are ripe for a transition 
from “negative solidarity” — that is, a mutual, yet indepen- 
dently acted on, desire to avoid war — to “positive solidar- 
ity”, that is, to all-round business-like co-operation. “On 
both sides,” Rock writes, “there seems to be a widespread 
belief that nobody wants war, nobody really expects war, 
and that not many could survive a great war. Yet the world 
continues to spend $100 billion a year preparing for the war 
that nobody wants. The unreasonableness of this behaviour 
aggravates the anxiety of thoughtful people. 

“If the Russians and Americans are to enjoy life and be 
less a threat to each other, they must learn to work to- 
gether.” 44 


41 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 228. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Vincent P. Rock, A Strategy of Interdependence. A Programme for 
the Control of Conflict Between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
New York, 1964, p. 1. 

44 Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
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The representatives of this trend in imperialist politics 
show a more noticeable desire to work out some kind of 
positive programme of foreign policy measures aimed at 
ensuring the realisation of the bourgeoisie’s aspirations. But 
when it comes to making actual recommendations, the ideol- 
ogists of this group almost always end up embracing a cold 
war position, and even equate cold war with the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. Some bourgeois ideologists uphold the 
view that there is no big difference between the concepts of 
“cold war”, “coexistence” and “peaceful coexistence”. How- 
ever, certain very distinct desiderata make their way through 
the confusion. 

What, in fact, do these bourgeois ideologists propose? 

There is a variety of conceptions — depending on how 
sober-minded a given author is and what his specific aspira- 
tions are as spokesman for a definite sector of the financial 
bourgeoisie — grouped around the following three basic ques- 
tions: 1) how, in the conditions of the struggle between 
capitalism and socialism, to avoid thermonuclear catastrophy 
and preserve the peace; 2) how to protect the positions of 
capitalism and maintain the status quo; 3) how to re-establish 
“freedom” in the socialist countries. 

Let us take up the anti-Communists’ approach to each 
question in turn. 

1. Almost all the bourgeois ideologists who see a third 
world war as undesirable examine international relations 
from a position of strength. Taking this approach, they 
naturally view peace itself as being nothing other than the 
result of a balance of military power. 

A good illustration is the thinking of H. Pachter, who 
considers a balance between the military-political forces of 
the two blocs to be the decisive condition for peace. In Pach- 
ter’s opinion, today’s international relations are governed by 
the “law of polarisation” — a law which he himself discov- 
ered and which manifests itself in the formation and consoli- 
dation of two opposing blocs (one headed by the USSR, and 
the other by the USA), with which other countries are forced 
to align themselves. The “polarisation” process is an organic 
part of a “system of a precarious balance of power becoming 
the more stable the more clearly the blocs are defined.” This 
process not only forces the USA and the USSR to struggle, 
but also to co-operate in order to preserve the “balance of 
power” which has led to the “unsteady and changeable 


status quo”, that is, to the cold war. In the course of the 
cold war, according to Pachter, both the USA and the USSR 
strive towards maximal “polarisation”, for “the stronger the 
organisation of the bloc is, the greater is the assurances that 
the balance of power will not be upset. . . . The more fully 
each of the great powers can control its sphere of influence, 
the more secure it feels .” 45 

Pachter views the idea of peaceful coexistence between 
capitalism and socialism as communist strategy. He feels that 
peaceful coexistence between countries having different so- 
cial systems merely defines “. . .the conditions under which 
both camps compete for first place and for world dominance. 
Coexistence is a form of conflict, not reconciliation ”. 46 Put- 
ting the aggressive policy of the capitalist countries and the 
peaceful policy of the socialist states on the same plane, 
Pachter portrays today’s international life as life on the 
brink of war. “The peace we enjoy,” he writes, “is not an 
ideal peace, but coexistence, which is daily being prevented 
from turning into war .” 47 The way out of the extremely 
precarious situation, in his opinion, is that “out of the anarchy 
of international relations, through polarisation and a tacit 
condominium of the great powers, a new international law 
can emerge”. After the Cuban crisis, a certain change in the 
relations between socialist and capitalist countries began to 
show, but the change “does not consist in a new balance of 
forces or an objective improvement of possibilities for mu- 
tual understanding. It consists in the fact that the conditions 
for coexistence suddenly became clearer and better under- 
stood ”. 48 

Without going into detail, the basic substance of this con- 
ception can be expressed in three theses: a) peace is possible 
only from a position of strength, as a result of a military 
balance of the two blocs; b) only two countries (the USA 
and the USSR) are of decisive significance; each must strive 
to keep its allies in subordination as it pursues its own policy; 
c) the strengthening of peace depends on the polarisation of 
forces and a separate agreement between the USA and the 
USSR. 


45 H. Pachter, op. cit., S. 126. 

46 Ibid., S. 142. 

47 Ibid., S. 173. 

48 Ibid., S. 174. 
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None of these theses contains any least bit sensible prog- 
ramme for maintaining peace, to say nothing of strengthen- 
ing it: perceivable in each thesis is the typical imperialist 
approach to current international problems. 

The basic principle — i.e., that peace is possible only from 
a position of strength, as the result of a military balance 
between two blocs — is voluntaristic through and through, 
and does not hold water for at least two reasons. In the first 
place, implementation of this principle leads to a deteriora- 
tion of today’s positions of peace, for it legitimatises and 
stimulates the arms race (with the aim of maintaining the 
“balance of power”). The arms race, however, increases the 
danger of war, builds up an atmosphere of war psychosis 
and creates a situation in which “the cannons go off by them- 
selves”. In the second place, such a basic premise completely 
excludes the possibility of maintaining peace in the future, 
since the “balance of power” between socialism and capital- 
ism is a transitory condition: socio-historical development 
will sooner or later change the correlation of socio-econom- 
ic, and consequently also military-political, forces in the in- 
ternational arena in favour of socialism, which, according to 
the logic of the given conception, is incompatible with the 
maintenance of peace. 

The next thesis (on the role of the USSR and the USA) 
is untenable both because it absolutises the importance of 
the foreign policy activity of these two states and because 
it makes the preservation of peace dependent on the domi- 
nance of the great powers over small countries which is 
typical of the system of bourgeois relations. The work of 
preserving world peace involves all the countries of the 
world, large and small, highly developed and economically 
backward, and not the USSR and the USA alone. Of course, 
the military and economic potential of the USSR and the 
USA is enormous and cannot now be compared with the 
military-economic potential of other countries; consequently, 
in the matter of preserving peace a great deal depends on 
the improvement of relations between the USA and the 
USSR — a great deal, but by far not everything. As events in 
recent years have shown, armed conflicts which threaten to 
spread into a world conflagration can also be provoked be- 
tween other countries. This has been seen, for example, in 
the Indo-Chinese conflict, the Indo-Pakistani armed conflict 
and, of course, the piratical US attack on Vietnam. As for 
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the subordination of allies to their military leader, such a 
policy is absolutely unacceptable to the USSR, which respects 
the independence and sovereignty of other nations and is 
interested in the growth of independence and the increased 
foreign policy initiative of the socialist countries. We 
have only to recall how the USA reacted to the independent 
foreign policy acts of France and some of the Scandinavian 
countries, and then, on the other side, remember the ardent 
support given by the Soviet Union to Poland’s proposal to 
put a freeze on nuclear weapons and create an atom-free 
zone in Central Europe; to Bulgaria’s initiative calling for 
the development of co-operation between the Balkan coun- 
tries and turning the Balkans into a zone of peace and tran- 
quillity; the GDR’s initiative in proposing that both German 
states renounce atomic weapons; and so forth and so on — to 
clearly see how fundamentally opposite and incompatible 
the two foreign policy lines on the given question are. 

Finally, the fabricated “law of the polarisation of forces” 
goes completely contrary to the facts. Of course, the com- 
munity of socio-economic foundations and social ideals does 
unite the countries in each of the military-political blocs, but 
there is a fundamental difference between the unity in the 
one block and the other, and growing polarisation is absolute- 
ly not seen in both cases. With all the collisions, differences 
and contradictions that may and do arise within it, the so- 
cialist system is not torn by irreconcilable antagonisms as is 
the capitalist system and its military-political blocs. In addi- 
tion, each socialist country is sovereign and independent; its 
policy is formed by a national government and is therefore 
not subordinated to external compulsory consolidation or 
“polarisation”. What could be considered somewhat more 
realistic would be a proposal to establish an international 
law codifying the conditions of peace, as long as such a pro- 
posal were not also accompanied by a recommendation for 
the great powers to work out the basis of such a law sepa- 
rately behind the backs of other states. 

All this points to the futility and demagogy of conceptions 
which try to lump together the “positions of strength” policy, 
the arms race and the cause of strengthening peace. 

Another and somewhat different utopia is outlined by 
Ameiican sociologist V. Rock in his book The Strategy of 
Interdependence , mentioned above. In Rock’s opinion, what 
is needed to ensure world peace is for the USSR and the 
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USA to bring out their common interests, artificially multi- 
ply them and co-operate on this basis. He feels that there 
are certain objective grounds for this: with the growth of 
abundance, he says, the two societies (American and Soviet) 
will “find an approximate identity on many points ”. 49 The 
ideology and psychology of the Communists will change, in 
his view, since a well-fed Communist is calmer and more 
tractable than a hungry one. Rock maintains that today, as 
the forces of socialism and capitalism are engaged in bitter 
struggle, the common interests are forced into the back- 
ground and do not have their proper impact on politics. “The 
terms of the present conflict,” Rock writes, “prevent an easy 
acknowledgement of mutual interests. To do so, it is felt, 
might weaken the will of one’s own people to compete or if 
necessary to fight and would also tend to erode one’s influ- 
ence among external friends and allies. Yet common inter- 
ests are no less important because they are unacknowl- 
edged .” 50 Rock suggests that the common interests be “purged” 
of “side issues” to ensure rapprochement between capitalist 
and socialist states and preserve peace between them. Rock 
names “the tendency of Americans to view Soviet commu- 
nism in black-and-white terms ” 51 as one of the obstacles to 
Soviet-American rapprochement which should be eliminated. 
He puts into the same category the contrasting of commu- 
nism and capitalism in Soviet ideology and the Marxist- 
Leninist understanding of coexistence, which, he says, is “de- 
signed to permit the Soviet Union to pursue its self-selected 
tasks, including that of expanding communism, without tak- 
ing undue risks ”. 52 

This bourgeois conception of how peace may be preserved 
is also not realistic. It contains a grain of common sense 
mixed with large doses of utopian fantasy and wishful 
thinking. 

Common sense dictates acknowledgement of the fact that 
the American and Soviet peoples have a common interest: 
to prevent precipitation of a thermonuclear conflict and to 
preserve and strengthen peace. One can be certain that even 
the ruling circles of the US imperialist bourgeoisie have no 
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desire to be reduced to cinders in a thermonuclear holocaust. 
But the danger of the present situation lies in the fact that 
American imperialism, as it carries out its various aggressive 
foreign policy acts, is not guided by the interests of the Amer- 
ican people or by the common interest in preserving peace, 
but by its egoistic interests and expansionist ambitions. Such 
behaviour conflicts with the task of strengthening peace and 
directly or indirectly pushes international relations towards 
a new world war. 

The proposal to remove ideological struggle from interna- 
tional life and the call to reject the class world outlook be- 
long in the realm of illusion. To the bourgeois mind, ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of its fixed standards, ideolog- 
ical struggle is equivalent to a propaganda campaign which 
is expanded or contracted at the will of those who order it. 
It never penetrates the bourgeois mind that the ideology of 
a given social class is an integral attribute of its social life, 
and therefore to call for a rejection of class ideology and for 
a cessation of the ideological struggle is just as absurd 
as to ask people to live without carrying out their vital 
functions. 

The conceptions examined above are an example of the 
thoroughly utopian nature of any attempt to work out a 
scheme for preserving peace while holding fast to imperialist 
positions. This is understandable, because imperialist inter- 
ests are alien to the cause of peace and are in deep contra- 
diction to it. 

2. Many bourgeois politicians and ideologists concentrate 
on the question of how, under conditions of peace between 
socialist and capitalist countries, to ensure a stable position 
for capitalism and to preserve the status quo in the balance 
between socialist and capitalist states. The authors of this 
anti-communist conception attempt to portray the revolution- 
ary movement in non-socialist countries as being the result 
of “communist interference” from without and as being con- 
nected with the “perfidious” communist conception of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Anti-Communists that follow this line usually pose as 
peace-makers who are outraged at the “cunning” of the Com- 
munists and the “duplicity” of their conception of peaceful 
coexistence. Some of these bourgeois ideologists say that they 
are for “peaceful coexistence”, but only as they and not as 
the Communists interpret it. Former British Prime Minister 
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Sir Alec Douglas-Home, for example, said in one of his 
lectures on communism that the communist theory of peace- 
ful coexistence is a “tactical manoeuvre” and unacceptable. 

The question arises: what is it in the Marxist-Lcninist 
conception of peaceful coexistence that does not suit the 
ideologists of imperialism? 

It turns out that they object to at least three things: peace- 
ful coexistence does not guarantee perpetuity for capitalism; 
it does not exclude a day-to-day class struggle between the 
two social systems; and it does not reject the international 
solidarity of the working people of the socialist and non- 
socialist countries. 

Regarding the first point, Douglas-Home, for example, 
said in his lecture that the communist theory of peaceful 
coexistence is a mask covering the absence of fundamental 
concessions; it is a means by which the Communists hope to 
attain ultimate victory over the capitalists. To the Commu- 
nists, Douglas-Home complained, the peaceful coexistence 
slogan does not mean an agreement on permanent coexis- 
tence. 

P. Quaroni argued in the same vein when he called peace- 
ful coexistence a “political war” and charged that as far 
as the Communists are concerned peaceful coexistence means 
living together until the other dies. Trying to get a guaran- 
tee for the preservation of capitalism from the Communists, 
he wrote: “We, on the contrary, understand peaceful coex- 
istence to mean that capitalist society has as much right to 
continued existence as the communist; the Communists must 
recognise this right and must leave us alone.” 53 

What is right is right: indeed, Communists are not willing 
to make fundamental concessions and are not about to repu- 
diate their belief in the ultimate universal triumph of com- 
munism; they do indeed consider coexistence as something 
that will not last forever, but only until the day that capital- 
ism ceases to exist. But this conviction is not the result of 
blind faith; it is rather a reflection of the objective process 
of social development which is leading with all the force of 
a law of natural history to the revolutionary abolishment of 
capitalism. It is not a matter of the mobilisation of conscious 
communist activity being the prime cause of the demise of 
capitalism. It is, rather, a matter of capitalism’s own con- 
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flicts and antagonisms serving as an impetus to the universal 
growth of the influence of communism. It is therefore just as 
absurd to demand that Communists issue a guarantee that 
capitalism will be preserved as it would be to seek assurances 
that the earth will stop its movement around the sun. 

Capitalism is replaced by communism not by communist 
decree, but by the operation of objective laws of social 
development — laws which are not only independent of the 
will and consciousness of people, but actually determine 
their will and their consciousness. These laws determine the 
unequal “right” of communism and capitalism to future 
existence: communism is a new social system and the future 
belongs to it; capitalism, on the other hand, is a moribund 
social system. To insist that Communists acknowledge that 
capitalism is entitled to the “same right to future existence” 
as communism has, means to demand the impossible of them; 
it means to expect that they, like the bourgeois ideologists, 
can confuse the passport to life which history has given to 
communism with the promissory note for longevity against 
which capitalism has but a mere pittance more to receive 
from history. 

The second point with which the bourgeois ideologists are 
unhappy is the understanding of peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems as a form of the class 
struggle. Douglas-Home announced with open indignation 
that the Communists view peaceful coexistence “as the proc- 
ess of a struggle” which is waged by every means except 
nuclear war or the use of force that might spread to such 
a war. Unable to refrain from slander, he asserted that the 
Communists allegedly feel that peaceful coexistence could 
be halted at any moment and the policy of strength, which 
is now pushed into the background, reinstated. 

To interpret the peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social systems as a form of the class struggle is 
merely to state the facts. One need only look into any sphere 
of relations between such countries — economic, political or 
ideological — to see everywhere the confrontation and strug- 
gle between opposing class interests. To propose that this 
not be recognised is the same as suggesting that one should 
shut one’s eyes to the facts — something that is quite char- 
acteristic of bourgeois ideology as a whole. But that will not 
make the facts disappear nor put an end to the class struggle 
between socialist and capitalist countries. 
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As for assertions to the effect that the Communists are 
using peaceful coexistence as a smokescreen to hide their 
preparations for an armed attack, such statements cannot be 
viewed as anything but out-and-out slander. Communists 
have no need to attack capitalist countries in order to im- 
plement their ideas: history itself will see to it that the capi- 
talist era does not last too long. 

The third issue— that of the international solidarity of 
working people in time of peaceful coexistence — is the sub- 
ject of especially violent attacks by the ideologists of anti- 
communism. The latter make every effort to depict the 
development of the revolutionary struggle in non-socialist 
countries and communist solidarity as evidence of “commu- 
nist imperialism” and “Soviet expansion”, and as a violation 
of the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

The anti-Communists say that military pressure has to be 
exerted on the socialist countries in order to make the Com- 
munists embark on the path of “genuine coexistence”. “The 
first objective of our policy toward the communist states,” 
former US Secretary of State Dean Rusk once said, “must 
be, and is, to play our part in checking communist imperial- 
ism. . . . The free world must prevent the Communists from 
extending their sway through force, whether through frontal 
assault, piecemeal territorial grabs, or infiltration of men 
and arms across frontiers .” 54 

In the opinion of former assistant Secretary of State 
Robert Bowie, who wrote a book called Shapmg the Future . 
Foreign Policy in an Age of Transition , the new global 
order must build on the mutual dependence among nations 
and overcome the forces dedicated “to extending conformity 
in the Communist image”. The best means to accomplish this, 
according to Bowie, is “uncompromising containment”, which 
has closed the route to expansion for the Communists and 
forced them to adopt a policy of coexistence. “Coexistence” 
for the Communists, Bowie contends, “was a change in 
methods, not aims.” “And only if faced with a unified West,” 
Bowie proclaims, “will Soviet coexistence gradually evolve 
into genuine efforts for secure peace .” 55 

By charging that the revolutionary changes in one country 
or another are the result of outside interference, some ideol- 

^ The Department of State Bulletin , March 16, 1964, p. 391. 
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ogists of imperialism try to create the impression that they 
are not questioning the right of communism to exist. In his 
book Prospects for the West , J. W. Fulbright, for example, 
tries to convince his readers “that it is not communism which 
is at issue between the Soviet Union and the West, but 
communist imperialism. . .’V 56 

He repeated this thesis in late 1964: “The issue between 
the Soviet Union and the West is not communism versus 
capitalism, but the universal and unlimited aims of Soviet 
policy.” 57 The Marxist proposition regarding the inevitabil- 
ity of the ultimate triumph of communism is cited as an 
example of such aims. 

As a spokesman for the monopolistic bourgeoisie which 
is accustomed to speaking in the language of dictates, Ful- 
bright asserts that if the Soviet Union repudiates its com- 
munist aims it “can enjoy a secure and respected national 
life without threat or danger from the West”. 

This unscrupulous device is used by the anti-Communists 
for three propaganda purposes: firstly, to veil their own im- 
perialism by passing it off as “defensive actions of the free 
world”; secondly, to vilify Soviet foreign policy by calling it 
“imperialist”; thirdly, to malign the internal revolutionary 
forces of separate non-socialist countries by labelling them 
“foreign agents”. 

However, a lie remains a lie even if it brings in a profit. 
No matter how much the anti-Communists talk about the 
“liberating role of the USA”, the events in Vietnam, the 
Congo, the Dominican Republic and many other countries 
give eloquent evidence of the fact that American imperial- 
ism is a global gendarme and suppressor of the freedom 
and independence of peoples. Wherever the American im- 
perialists make an incursion under the pretext of “fighting 
Communism”, they are met not as liberators but as inter- 
ventionists. 

Nor do the anti-Communists succeed in vilifying Soviet 
policy by labelling it an instrument of “Marxist doctrine” 
and a means of imposing communism. Soviet foreign policy 
is based on Marxist-Leninist principles, to be sure, but this 
does not mean that all the aims of the communist movement 
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are attained by means of foreign policy activity. On the 
contrary, the basic aims, — the world-wide abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man and the establishment of the 
communist system — can be attained only as a result of the 
independent revolutionary struggle of the working people in 
each country under the leadership of its working class. Marx- 
ism has always adhered to the principle that the emancipa- 
tion of the working class is a matter for the working class 
itself. 

While Marxists-Leninists oppose, as always, any attempts 
by the imperialist countries to “export counter-revolution” 
and while they themselves consider the “export of revolu- 
tion” inadmissible, they remain internationalists and advo- 
cates of solidarity actions by the working people of all coun- 
tries. Imperialism is an international force and can be de- 
feated only if there is solidarity among all revolutionary 
forces. This international solidarity — which has nothing in 
common with imperialist interference in the internal affairs 
of other states — is in no way in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence. 

The bourgeois concepts reviewed above show how utterly 
untenable are any attempts to view peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems as equivalent to pre- 
serving the status quo or as perpetuating capitalism. The 
laws of history are inevitable and continue to operate, 
predetermining the decline of the last exploitative system, 
even under the conditions of peaceful coexistence. 

3. In recent years bourgeois writers have been devoting a 
great deal of attention to the problem of how, while coexist- 
ing with communism, to alter its nature and return the peo- 
ple of the socialist countries to the bosom of capitalism. 
Ideas along this line are most characteristically based on the 
following two theses: a) communism is undergoing evolution 
in a direction advantageous to the West; b) this evolution 
must be accelerated by a new policy of “building bridges”. 

Let us look into the substance of these anti-communist con- 
ceptions. 

A distinctive feature of present-day bourgeois views on 
the development of the socialist countries is the acknowl- 
edgement of the internal stability of the latter’s social system 
and, consequently, the waning of hopes for an internal 
counter-revolution in these countries. This applies above all 
to the assessment of the situation in the Soviet Union. As 
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American anti-Communist N. Vakar noted in his book The 
Taproot of Soviet Society: “No honest observer, not even 
the most bitterly anti-Communist, has discovered in the So- 
viet Union today material for political counter-revolution.” 58 
Recognising the tremendous prestige of the CPSU in Soviet 
society, George Kennan also remarks on the futility of ex- 
pecting a rapid change in the Soviet system from within. In 
assessing present Western policy towards all socialist coun- 
tries, A. Korbonski also stresses that at the present stage, 
that policy assumes that “the Communists are there to stay”. 50 

What then are the anti-Communists counting on? 

First of all, they contend that since everything in the 
world changes, communism will also change. In other words, 
they are counting on an internal change in the communist 
system. Kennan argues along similar lines when he states 
that communist countries are not “immune to the laws of 
change that govern all human society; if only because no 
single generation, anywhere, ever sees things exactly the 
same as the generation that went ten years before it”. 60 Ful- 
bright states his point of view on this question even more 
definitely: “It is nonsense to suppose that the character and 
objectives of communism are unalterable. Change and the 
susceptibility to change are practically a law of human 
life. . . .” 6i 

As we can see, use of the laws of dialectics is not alien 
even to present-day bourgeois thinking, if it promises polem- 
ical advantages and particularly if these laws can be twist- 
ed in such a way as to allow fancy to be passed off as fact. 

The leitmotif of many bourgeois theories about changes 
in communism consists of assertions regarding its “rapproche- 
ment” with capitalism: some writers say that communism 
is “regenerating” directly into capitalism; others say that 
it is merging with capitalism into a “hybrid society”; and 
still others say that it is at least becoming more “liberal”, 
“tolerable”, and “acceptable to the West”. To “substantiate” 
this thesis an extremely peculiar interpretation is given, on 
the one hand, to the general trend of changes that have been 
taking place in the socialist countries over the past decade 
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and, on the other hand, to the events of the most recent 
period. 

In assessing the changes that took place in most socialist 
countries after the 20th Congress of the CPSU, the bour- 
geois ideologists are forced to acknowledge, albeit in their 
own way, the deepening democratisation of socialism. Ful- 
bright, for example, said: “Great changes have in fact taken 
place and are continuing to take place in the communist 
countries. On the whole there has been a tendency toward 
more liberal or less dictatorial — domestic policies and more 
conservative— or less aggressive— foreign policies.” 62 

Needless to say, anti-Communists cannot discuss the ques- 
tion without using a whole set of slanderous fabrications 
about the “anti-democratic” and “aggressive” nature of 
communism. Nonetheless, the trend towards expanding de- 
mocracy in the socialist countries has not escaped their at- 
tention. Having convinced themselves that capitalism is by 
nature democratic and socialism anti-democratic, the anti- 
Communists perceive and explain the democratisation of 
social life in the socialist countries as being something 
unusual, as a “softening” of communism, its “liberalisation” 
and “convergence” with capitalism. 

In fact, however, the situation is quite different. Substan- 
tial changes in the organisation of social life and in the 
deepening of democracy have indeed taken place in many 
socialist countries in the last decade. On the one hand, the 
changes have been connected with the fact that the countries 
of socialism have freed themselves of many features of the 
personality cult and the violations of socialist democracy 
connected with it. An interpretation of this process as “evo- 
lution towards capitalism” can be made only by malicious 
falsifiers who equate socialism with the practice of the per- 
sonality cult, which is, in fact, alien to it. In reality, the 
changes that took place were not a repudiation of the prin- 
ciples of socialism, but a rejection of that which violates 
them. On the other hand, there has been and is a regular, 
steady broadening of socialist democracy in the socialist 
countries which has no relation to past errors but is, rather, 
connected with the growing maturity of the new social sys- 
tem and the increasing activity of its members. Only those 
who understand nothing about the essence of communism or 
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deliberately distort it can perceive this natural development 
of socialist society as a “softening of communism” or its 
“degeneration”. 

The anti-Communists have been making especially fre- 
quent references to a “degeneration” of communism most re- 
cently, generally citing two facts as evidence: the drop in 
the socialist countries’ economic growth rates in 1963-64 and 
the restructuring of planning and management in the Euro- 
pean socialist countries. 

Bourgeois writers latched on to the fact that, because of 
unfavourable circumstances and certain objective and sub- 
jective factors, the economy of the world socialist system 
between 1961 and 1965 showed an average annual growth 
rate of only eight per cent (the average annual growth rate 
between 1950 and 1955 was about 14 per cent, and between 
1956 and 1960 — 13 per cent), and noting that for this same 
period the corresponding growth rate in the capitalist coun- 
tries was about six per cent, they again began speaking of 
socialism’s having “exhausted” its possibilities, of the ad- 
vantages of capitalism and the “inefficiency” of communism. 

“Only a few years back,” W. W. Rostow wrote, “it was 
common to believe that . . . communist societies had the ca- 
pacity to sustain much higher rates of growth than societies 
based on human freedom. This is a proposition which can 
no longer be scientifically maintained.’ 03 Dean Rusk went 
even further in his optimistic prognosis by saying that the 
Soviet Union had a lower growth rate than the US and 
Western European countries. 

The world knows, however, that the growth rates of the 
socialist countries as a whole have been, and are, significant- 
ly higher than that of the capitalist countries. Suffice it to 
say that between 1951 and 1968, the average annual rate 
of growth of industrial production in all the socialist coun- 
tries put together was 10.8 per cent, as compared with a 
corresponding rate of 5.5 per cent for the capitalist 
world. 

But what is much more important is that the anti-communist 
ideologists are trying to convince their flock that the 
restructuring of planning and management in the USSR and 
a number of other socialist countries was prompted by “fail- 
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urcs of communism” and is in effect a repudiation of the 
general principles of communism and a return to capitalist 
economics. The bourgeois press asserts that along with 
“market economy”, “competition” and “profits”, capitalism 
is being introduced in the USSR, that the economic reforms 
in the countries of socialism are nothing other than a swing 
towards “Western freedom”. Alleging that in the USSR the 
“planning mechanism must be largely dismantled”, bour- 
geois propagandists have tried to convince their public that 
the economic reform being carried out in the USSR indicates 
a repudiation of the Marxist doctrine that labour is the most 
important thing, and is a step towards recognition, albeit in 
a concealed way, of the capitalist concepts of rent, interest, 
profit, the market and prices. 

These and similar arguments about the “degeneration” of 
communism may be dismissed as slanderous fabrications, but 
in doing so, it would be wrong to overlook the fact that the 
bourgeois ideologists try to spread their thesis about the 
evolution of present-day communism towards capitalism by 
playing up certain real facts. Mostly, they gamble on two 
circumstances. 

In the first place, socialism is, in fact, evolving; it is 
creating a large industrial base (which already existed in 
capitalist countries), and is raising the well-being of the 
masses (raising the living standard of the population to a 
level already attained by the most highly developed capital- 
ist countries). This natural evolution towards communism is 
what the bourgeois ideologists speak of as “approaching 
Western standards”, giving this process their own meaning, 
namely, that communism is “converging” with capitalism. 

In the second place, bourgeois ideologists make wide use 
of the actual contradictoriness of socialist development. The 
fact is that because of errors committed, voluntarism and 
subjectivism at previous stages (manifested in an underesti- 
mation of the role of material incentive principles, an in- 
sufficient use of profit-and-loss accounting levers, and an 
unjustified excessive limitation of market relations), and 
also in connection with new conditions in the development 
of production, some socialist countries had to carry' out a 
corresponding reorganisation. This involved increasing the 
function of material incentives, expanding the sphere of 
profit-and-loss accounting, enhancing the role of profits and 
so forth. Thus, the task was to raise the importance of cer- 
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tain categories which, outwardly, were similar in form to 
some capitalist categories, but which have an entirely dif- 
ferent social content under socialism. 

Inasmuch as the transition from socialism to communism 
piesupposes a gradual advancement and strengthening not 
of material, but of moral and creative incentives to labour, 
the present focus, in considerable measure caused by the 
concrete peculiarities (and past mistakes) of the develop- 
ment of the USSR, not on moral, but on material incentives 
to labour is used by bourgeois ideology as grounds for speak- 
ing of a “repudiation of Marxist doctrine’’ and is advanced 
as an argument supporting the thesis of a “capitalist regen- 
eration of the USSR and other socialist countries. 

It is^easy enough to see that there is not a grain of truth 
in the “degeneration of communism” thesis. Nonetheless, be- 
cause it parasitises on actually existing essential features of 
socialist development, its authors can get a certain amount 
of propaganda effect from its use. 

An important feature of present-day anti-communism is 
its call to accelerate the “liberalisation of communism” by 
implementing the new bourgeois policy of “building 
bridges” to the socialist countries. Of course, the “novelty” of 
this tactical device should not be exaggerated. It is all still 
a matter of the former imperialist aspirations to restore 
capitalism in the countries of the world socialist system, but 
now taking the current situation into consideration and using 
new means. 

What is the substance of the “new” tactics? 

The policy of “building bridges”, formulated by former 
US President Lyndon Johnson, hinges on two factors: a) 
recognising that previous ways of trying to influence the 
socialist countries were ineffective; b) taking into account the 
changes taking place in the world socialist system. 

Today, the ideologists and politicians of the ruling circles 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie are forced to admit that the 
former, mainly military, means of applying pressure on the 
socialist countries did not produce the expected results. They 
do not feel that these methods need be abandoned, however, 
but need merely to be supplemented with other, more flex- 
ible means of “peaceful involvement” in the life of the 
countries of the world socialist system. Such means, accord- 
ing to J. Fulbright, can produce a much greater effect “than 
all the brave and hollow words that used to be uttered about 
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rolling back the iron curtain ”. 64 In A. Korbonski’s opinion, 
similarly, “The policies of both containment and liberation 
were of necessity rather rigid, whereas this policy of ‘peaceful 
involvement’ leaves considerable freedom of action .” 65 

The ideologists of anti-communism feel, furthermore, that 
very favourable conditions for such a modification of im- 
perialist tactics are being created by the internal changes 
within the world socialist system itself. “Far from the mono- 
lith of Stalin’s time,” J. Fulbright proclaims, “the Commu- 
nist bloc — if it can still be called a bloc — presents the world 
with a panoply of change proceeding at widely varying 
rates. ... As the communist states become less like each other, 
they become more like the rest of the world, subject to tradi- 
tional aims and ambitions, to traditional pressures of nation- 
alism, and — most important for our purposes — to tradition- 
al forms of external influence .” 66 

Thus it can be seen that the ideologists of anti-commu- 
nism are counting on the further democratisation of social 
life in the socialist countries to open the door for bourgeois 
penetration; they are relying heavily on a resurrection of 
nationalism and seriously expect to see the disagreements 
that have emerged in the communist movement deepen, re- 
warding the bourgeoisie with the fulfilment of its hopes with- 
out it having to expend too much effort itself. In A. Kor- 
bonski’s words: “The ensuing confusion in the already com- 
plex mechanism of international communism could be of 
considerable benefit to us at a relatively small cost .” 67 In 
this connection, bourgeois ideologists try in every way pos- 
sible to kindle chauvinism, and to fan the flame of existing 
disagreements between socialist countries, all the while 
counting on a conflict between them from which the bourg- 
eoisie could profit. 

Their calculations, however, are highly unrealistic. True, 
the fundamental disagreements that have emerged within 
the world socialist system in connection with the chauvinist- 
ic, hegemonic course followed by the Mao Tse-tung group 
in China do weaken the forces of world socialism and pro- 
vide the imperialists with certain additional opportunities 
to exert influence on the development of the socialist coun- 
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tries. But these opportunities arc far from being the kind the 
anti-Communists think they are. Within the socialist coun- 
tries there are no longer any significant politically organised 
social forces ready to act as vehicles of imperialist influence; 
there are no social groups of any substantial size interested 
in the growth of such influence. Moreover, the social changes 
taking place in the socialist countries and the economic re- 
forms being implemented there are not at all leading to a 
restoration of capitalism, and therefore will not produce the 
results that the bourgeois ideologists expect. In view of this, 
it may be said that the hopes the bourgeois ideologists pin 
on the new tactics are extremely optimistic. 

The ultimate objective of the refurbished imperialist pol- 
icy towards the countries of the world socialist system is 
perfectly clear: to accomplish the gradual breaking away of 
individual countries from the socialist community and the 
re-establishment in them of the capitalist system. 

In formulating this objective, Dean Rusk stated frankly 
that it is American policy “to encourage evolution in the 
communist world toward national independence and open 
societies ”. 68 (“National independence” is the imperialist 
ideologists’ term for nationalistic policy, and by an “open 
society” they mean, of course, capitalism.) J. Fulbright also 
does not conceal the fact that the purpose behind the 
modernised imperialist course is not to improve interstate 
relations, but to deflect the “evolution of communism” in a 
direction desired by the imperialists by interfering in the 
internal affairs of the socialist countries and dictating a 
definite policy to them. “Our purpose,” Fulbright has said, “is 
not simply to advance some vague purpose of greater inter- 
national understanding but to influence the pace and char- 
acter of change in the communist world. . . .” In Fulbright’s 
opinion, the situation that has developed “. . .presents the 
West with interesting and important opportunities to influ- 
ence events in the communist world in a direction favourable 
to Western security and interests ”. 69 

Knowing full well that imperialism’s ultimate goal cannot 
be reached quickly, the ideologists of anti-communism are 
persistently working on the “problem” of the intermediate 
tasks and stages in the gradual movement towards this goal. 


08 7 he Department of State Bulletin , March 16, 1964, p. 393. 

03 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, pp. 228-29. 
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As Korbonski writes: “. . .the local regimes should first be 
made more and more independent of the Soviet Union; 
second, their rule should be made as palatable to the people 
as possible; and third, closer contacts with the West should 
be encouraged .” 70 

Obviously, no such “obstacles” as objective laws of social 
development exist for the bourgeois ideologists. They think 
that the movement from capitalism to socialism and from 
socialism to capitalism is the result of some specific policy 
arbitrarily pursued by national leaders. Thus they believe 
that all that is needed is an opportunity to influence (in 
a capitalist direction) a given socialist country for its history 
to be reversed, for the movement from capitalism to socialism 
to be at first impeded and then converted into a movement 
from socialism to capitalism. 

But even using this premise— that the course of history is 
the product of political arbitrariness, it is still not clear just 
what facts prompt the ideologists of anti-communism to 
reckon that the governments and peoples of the socialist 
countries are ready to succumb to capitalist “temptations” 
and set out upon a road corresponding to “Western interests”. 
If they are again using the reorganisation of economic plan- 
ning and management as their argument, they will find this 
to be too flimsy a basis on which to build such optimistic 
hypotheses. If, on the other hand, they are using the fact 
that in recent years some of the European socialist countries 
have been substantially broadening their ties with capitalist 
countries, here again the question arises: why should this 
necessarily be a movement to an “open society”, and not the 
use of ties with capitalism in the interests of socialism? 

The ideologists of anti-communism have often been let 
down by their ideas about “liberating” the peoples of the 
world socialist system; there is absolutely no reason to be- 
lieve that it will be any different now, even considering that 
henceforth the policy of “liberation” is supposed to be car- 
ried out gradually, step by step, and especially by using a 
new approach and new means of exerting pressure on the so- 
cialist countries. Incidentally, this is precisely what consti- 
tutes the newness of the enunciated tactical course. 

The new approach and the new means of exerting in- 
fluence which comprise the distinctive feature of the policy 


70 Current History , 1965, Vol. 48, No. 283, p. 131. 
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of “building bridges”, are characterised, on the one hand, by 
the imperialists’ individual approach to the socialist countries 
and, on the other hand, by the establishment of definite 
mutual ties between capitalist and socialist countries. The 
present tactical approach boils down, then, to proclaiming 
and implementing a so-called differential policy. In other 
words, the ideologists and political leaders of imperialism 
now strive to take into account the differences that exist 
between individual socialist countries. 

In line with this, J. Fulbright, for example, categorically 
states that “There can be no such thing under current world 
conditions, as a single American policy toward communism 

or toward the communist world ” Fulbright is a staunch 

supporter of selective policies: “A highly diversified situa- 
tion calls for highly diversified policies. This, I think, must 
be the key consideration in the Western effort to build 
bridges to the Communist world.” 71 A differential approach 
towards the countries of the world socialist system has been 
proclaimed as the official foreign policy line of the United 
States. Dealing with the US objectives in the socialist world, 
former US Secretary of State Dean Rusk said: “We believe 
that we can best promote these objectives by adjusting our 
policies to the differing behaviours of different Communist 
states — or to the changing behaviour of the same state.” 72 

It turns out that the degree of attention and imperialist 
“good will” is determined by the nature and rapidity of the 
changes taking place in the countries of the world socialist 
system, as well as by the foreign policy position of the 
governments of these countries. “Our policy,” Fulbright has 
said, “should take close account of the nature and extent of 
these changes and of the diverse character of the world’s 
Communist regimes. They range from China at one extreme, 
which hangs back in fanaticism and an aggressive foreign 
policy, to Yugoslavia at the other extreme, which has ceased 
to be a member of the bloc and pursues policies which are 
often friendly and seldom harmful to the West. The Soviet 
Union stands approximately midway between the Chinese 
and Yugoslav extremes.” 73 

In the opinion of bourgeois politicians and ideologists 
“the area of most rapid, although widely varying, change 

71 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 229. 

72 The Department of State Bulletin , March 16, 1964, p. 394. 

73 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 228. 
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in the Communist world is Eastern Europe . 7 ' 1 And it is es- 
pecially to this part of the world socialist system that the 
imperialist politicians are trying to apply the new forms of 
relations. 

The distinctive thing about the new forms of interstate 
ties — which amount, essentially, to economic assistance, trade 
and cultural exchange — is that they are supposed to serve as 
bridges for capitalism’s increasing influence on socialism. 
Korbonski put it this way: “These three elements — aid, 
trade and cultural exchange — form the ‘bridges’ to which 
President Lyndon Johnson referred in October 1964, when 
he officially stated that the United States hoped to estab- 
lish new contacts with Eastern Europe, regardless of changes 
in the Soviet leadership. These bridges have the great virtue 
of being realistic, consistent, easily understood and flexible.” 75 
Fulbright also has elaborate praise for the policy of “building 
bridges” as a means of returning the peoples of the Euro- 
pean socialist countries to the bosom of capitalism. For 
example, in a statement partially quoted here earlier, he said: 
“. . .we now have an opportunity to influence events in the 
countries of Eastern Europe in a way that will promote 
their liberty and our security. The skilful use of trade and 
diplomacy and educational and cultural exchange can do 
far more to bring about the liberation of Eastern Europe 
than all the brave and hollow words ” 76 

As for the other parts of the world communist system, 
the “differential approach” to it, according to the ideologists 
of imperialism, should manifest itself in a “hard” line, based 
on military pressure. A graphic example of this is the US 
policy towards Cuba and particularly its policy in Vietnam, 
where the US Government has chosen the road of open 
hostilities and direct intervention against the people of South 
Vietnam who are fighting for their independence, and where 
it has committed aggressive acts against the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

It would be wrong to think that the openly aggressive 
US policy in Vietnam contradicts the pseudo-peaceful policy 
of “building bridges” in Europe. These are two sides of the 
same coin; they are both part of finance capital’s overall 


74 Ibid. 

75 Current History , 1965, Vol. 48, No. 283, p. 132. 
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policy of trying to achieve its reactionary aims (the re- 
establishment of capitalism) either by bombs or by promises. 

The bourgeois ideologists themselves do not conceal this 
fact. As they elaborate the policy of “building bridges” and 
“peaceful involvement”, they emphasise the relative nature 
of the objectives it can attain. “The building of bridges,” 
Fulbright has pointed out, “is a modest and limited enter- 
prise. In no sense is it to be taken as a harbinger of general 
reconciliation between the free world and the Communist 
world. " Korbonski also advises that “more dynamic” means 
of ‘liberating” the peoples of the socialist countries be found, 
if the United States,” he writes, “is truly interested in what 
happens in Eastern Europe, and in detaching the area from 
Soviet control, it must move on fronts other than the tradi- 
tional bridges of aid, trade and cultural exchange, even at 
the cost of antagonising temporarily our closest allies. The 
risks are great but the stakes are high .” 78 

In other words, the aim of the “differential policy” is to 
make the socialist countries go the way the West wants them 
to by threatening punishment if they balk, and promising 
rewards if they capitulate. Without concealing the fact that 
military and diplomatic tactics pursue the same general im- 
perialist objective, Fulbright states: “It is important to 
emphasise. . .that the purpose and effect of limited accom- 
modations with Communist countries are exactly the same 

as those of our nuclear deterrent and of the Alliance ” 

While the military means are supposed to keep the particu- 
larly obstinate in check, the bribery technique is supposed to 
show everybody that “. . .there are attractive rewards to be 
gained by the adoption of friendly policies toward the 

West ” To make this crystal clear, Fulbright adds: “The 

instruments of policy should not be confused with the goals 
of policy. The nuclear deterrent, the Western Alliance and 
measures of East-West accommodation are not ends in them- 
selves but instruments of policy. The task of statesmen is not 
to choose one or another for all purposes and for all time 
but to decide in each instance which instrument of policy 
or what combination of policies is most likely to contribute 
to the security of the United States and the free world .” 79 
It is not difficult to see that the so-called new policy of 

77 Congressional Record , Vol. Ill, January 6, 1965, p. 228. 
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present-day imperialism — covered by the fig leaf of a peace- 
ful “building of bridges” between capitalist and socialist 
countries — is in fact a most reactionary policy dictated by 
the ruling groups of finance capital who contemplate attain- 
ing the strategic goals of imperialism — the universal resto- 
ration of capitalism — by using a combination of military and 
peaceful means of bringing influence to bear on the world 
socialist system. 

This new tactic unquestionably poses a serious danger to 
the development of the socialist countries and to social prog- 
ress in general. The danger does not lie in the possibility 
that such a device can, in itself, lead to the restoration of 
capitalism in socialist countries, for history has shown that 
while the reactionary social classes sometimes are strong 
enough to impede or distort social progress, they never pos- 
sess adequate means to stop it altogether. Nonetheless, the 
present imperialist policy is dangerous because by using both 
economic bribery and aerial bombardment as its instruments 
it pushes the world towards the brink of thermonuclear 
disaster just as much as the policy of the rabid “ultras”, but 
it does so under the cover of alluring pronouncements about 
“peaceableness”, a “realistic approach to communism”, a 
“sober assessment” of the current situation, etc. 

In no way does the differential approach used in imple- 
menting this policy serve the end of improving international 
relations. It is being used, rather, to take advantage of the 
present situation in the world socialist system and by acting 
on the imperialist principle of “divide and rule” to secure 
for imperialism “selective peaceful coexistence”, that is, the 
opportunity to wage local wars against individual socialist 
countries, but in such a way that the “test of strength” aimed 
at restoring capitalism would not jeopardise the existence 
of the entire world capitalist system. 

Such an approach, however, is fraught with exceptionally 
dangerous consequences: local wars against individual so- 
cialist countries constitute one of the last stages of “escala- 
tion” before a world thermonuclear conflict between the 
forces of capitalism and the forces of socialism. Such a con- 
flict would be the last for capitalism, but it would also be 
fraught with grave danger for all mankind. 

While the moribund social system does not possess suf- 
ficient strength to turn back the course of history, a destruc- 
tive war in which the military and technical might of both 
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world systems was used would mean not only the end of 
capitalism but would inevitably mean an unprecedented his- 
torical retrogression — it would throw mankind back many 
decades, if not centuries. 

Such then are the basic concepts about relations between 
capitalist and socialist countries being advanced by today's 
anti-Communists — concepts which are designed to arm the 
financial bourgeoisie with a definite understanding of its 
tactical problems and concrete ways to achieve its strategic 
objectives. 

The multiplicity of bourgeois theories providing tactical 
guidelines for the imperialist bourgeoisie to follow in the 
world conllict between socialism and capitalism (regardless 
of whether they proceed from the position of the “ultras'’ 
or of the “moderates”) cannot conceal the fact that all these 
theories are based on the same voluntaristic methodology 
and invariably approach the development of international 
relations “from positions of strength”. 

The class and epistemological reasons for such uniformity, 
as noted earlier, lie in the social position of the present 
monopoly bourgeoisie, in its not being able to accept the 
materialistic understanding of the development of inter- 
national relations, and in the objective gap between its 
class interests and its social ideal, on the one hand, and 
the way the real world is changing, on the other. This ex- 
plains why imperialism turns to military-political strength 
as the only means that can supposedly bring social reality 
into correspondence with its class ideal. The approach “from 
positions of strength” to the entire system of international 
relations in general and to relations between capitalist and 
socialist countries in particular, is not only theoretically in- 
valid, but under present conditions reactionary to the ex- 
treme. 

From a theoretical standpoint, the bourgeois approach 
completely ignores the real essence of international relations 
as a definite form of social relations, determined by socio- 
economic conditions. The bourgeois theorists can thus deny 
that any objective laws govern the development of inter- 
national relations and can draw whatever picture they want 
of the future of their development. When this kind of ap- 
proach is used, military-political strength — which in the final 
analysis is really the consequence of socio-economic devel- 
opment — is made to look like the initial cause of social 
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change. Moreover, with this kind of voluntarism it turns out 
that social change could go in any direction whatever and 
any social ideals whatever arc attainable. 

From a social and political standpoint, the approach to 
present international relations and to peaceful coexistence 
“from positions of strength” is fraught with extremely dan- 
gerous consequences for peace and social progress. 

As we know, under the conditions of imperialism the 
unevenness of capitalism’s economic and political develop- 
ment inevitably leads to changes in the balance of forces 
within the capitalist system and to corresponding redistribu- 
tions of spheres of influence. As Lenin pointed out, the bour- 
geoisie determines what this balance is by military tests of 
strength, since there is no other way to test it. Now that ther- 
monuclear weapons exist, to follow a course “from positions 
of strength” means in one way or another to push the world 
towards thermonuclear catastrophe, for there still is no other 
way to determine the balance of “positions of strength” ex- 
cept through armed conflict. 

In contrast to the bourgeois anti-communist conception of 
peaceful coexistence as a condition resulting from an evenly 
matched arms race, Marxism views it as a definite form of 
relations between states having different social systems and 
something that depends on a whole complex of factors — 
social, political and military. 

The problem of the peaceful coexistence is an integral 
part of the problem of international relations in the era of 
revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism, or, to 
put it more concretely, it is a problem of finding ways and 
means of establishing general democratic principles of in- 
ternational relations in a world where socialist and imper- 
ialist states exist. We owe the fundamental statement and 
elaboration of this problem to Lenin and Leninists. 

Inasmuch as the ideologists of anti-communism frequently 
discuss the foundations and substance of peaceful coexistence, 
it would be fitting to look into the following three questions: 
1) the objective and subjective conditions for the peace- 
ful coexistence of socialist and capitalist states; 2) the es- 
sence of the policy of peaceful coexistence; 3) the social con- 
tent of the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

L The peaceful coexistence of socialist and capitalist 
states , while connected with the laws of social development, 
is not in itself a law but merely one of two possible — peace- 
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ful and non-peaceful — forms that the coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social systems can assume. The peaceful 
form has today become an historical necessity. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin all considered the coexistence 
of socialist and capitalist countries to be an historical 
inevitability, since a socialist revolution could not possibly win 
out in all the countries of the world simultaneously. But inas- 
much as Marx and Engels followed the hypothesis that so- 
cialism would triumph simultaneously in all the highly 
developed capitalist states, they did not and could not raise the 
question of what possible form the relations between socialist 
and imperialist states might take. This question was brought 
out fully by Lenin, who established the historical inevitability 
that one or several socialist states would exist in an environ- 
ment of highly developed imperialist states. History has con- 
firmed the correctness of Lenin’s foresight and has made the 
problem of what form the relations between socialist and 
imperialist states take one of the cardinal problems of the 
international development of socialism. 

In his works — written when the Soviet Union was devel- 
oping in capitalist encirclement — Lenin differentiated three 
aspects of this problem: a) the possible forms of relations 
between socialist and imperialist states; b) the forms needed 
by the socialist state; c) the possibility of establishing rela- 
tions desirable for socialism. 

Lenin saw — and this proposition is still applicable today — 
that as long as socialist and imperialist states coexist, two 
basic forms of relations between them are possible — war or 
peace, i.e., peaceful or non-peaceful coexistence. In many of 
his works, while stressing the inevitability of the coexistence 
of socialist and capitalist countries, he explained that peace 
between them was by no means predetermined. He pointed 
to the danger to peace harboured by imperialism and to the 
fact that with the Soviet Union encircled by imperialist 
powers there was no guarantee of a stable and lasting peace 
between that socialist country and the imperialist powers. 

However, precisely under those circumstances Lenin 
showed that despite all the dangers inherent in the policy of 
imperialism, the only policy that was in accord with the basic 
interests of socialism and the interests of all working peo- 
ple was and would always be a policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence, a policy of preserving peace among peoples. The policy 
of peaceful coexistence is not, as the anti-Communists assert, 
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a conjunctural principle advanced by socialism under the 
impact of one or another balance of forces in the internation- 
al arena. It is rather a policy based on the fact that imple- 
mentation of communist ideals in any individual country or 
on a world-wide scale not only does not require war between 
socialist and imperialist states but, on the contrary, is made 
more complicated and is held back by such wars which at 
a certain point become extremely dangerous to the entire 
cause of social progress. 

Being a sober politician, Lenin did not stop at merely 
making a theoretical statement of the problem of coexist- 
ence but went on to analyse the concrete ways in which inter- 
national relations develop and the possibility of pursuing a 
P ,i C 7, • P ea F eful coexistence. The thought running through 
all of his works was that the fate of peace and of the peaceful 
coexistence of countries with different social systems depends 
directly on the balance of socio-economic and socio-politi- 
cal forces. 

In the first years of Soviet power, wars — including world 
wars— were still inevitable. The Soviet Union was in capital- 
ist encirclement and hence its policy aimed at peaceful 
coexistence with capitalism could not ensure lasting peace - 
it could only provide a temporary breathing spell. The reason 
was that imperialism still had predominant influence over 
international relations, and this predetermined the inevita- 
bility of wars and the termination of peaceful coexistence by 
an imperialist attack on the Soviet Union. 

The crushing defeat of the striking force of imperialism, 
German and Italian fascism and Japanese militarism, in the 
becond World War, the decisive role in this defeat played 
by the Soviet Union, the victory of socialist revolutions in 
a number of European and Asian countries, the emergence of 
socialism beyond the borders of a single country and its 
transformation into a world system, all resulted in a radical 
shift in the correlation of world forces, thereby changing 
the fate of war and peace. 

The further weakening of imperialism’s positions— brought 
about by the aggravation of its internal contradictions, the 
disintegration of the colonial system, the steady growth of 
the forces of socialism, the deepening nationaMiberation 
sti uggle, the intensified revolutionary labour movement in 
capitalist countries, and the growth of a world wide move- 
ment for strengthening peace— have reached a point where 
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imperialism is no longer the dominant force in international 
relations and where a new world war is no longer inevitable. 

Moreover, the appearance of nuclear missiles have now 
introduced a substantial change in the nature of any possible 
world war. In its origin, such a war would still be imperialist 
inspired, i.e., a continuation of imperialism’s aggressive pol- 
icy, but in its results (with nuclear missiles used by both 
world systems), it would cease being a means of imple- 
menting policy, for it would not only be a means of suicide 
for capitalism, but also a means of destroying the major ma- 
terial conditions of social progress. 

These circumstances, brought about by the socio-economic 
changes in the world and by the technological revolution in 
military science, are what in our day makes the peaceful 
coexistence of socialist and capitalist countries an historical 
necessity. 

But historical necessity does not mean historical inevita- 
bility. Today, coexistence can still assume either of the two 
possible forms. 80 Historical necessity and historical inevitabil- 
ity are two different categories and do not have the same 
relation to objective laws: that which is law-governed is 
necessary and inevitable; but by far not everything that is an 
historical necessity is inevitable and law-governed. To call 
peaceful coexistence an historical inevitability, that is, some- 
thing that is law-governed, means to deny the possibility of 
any armed conflict between socialist and capitalist countries, 
and thus to discount the enormous military danger presented 
by present-day imperialism. 

That peaceful coexistence has become an historical neces- 
sity testifies to the fact that the importance of world peace 
has grown immensely for mankind, but this does not mean 
that the socio-economic conditions have emerged which 
would make world wars impossible and world peace 
guaranteed and stable. 


80 In this connection, the following statement cannot be accepted as: 
valid: “Peaceful coexistence is the objective law of social development,, 
a principle organically connected with the theory of socialist revolution.” 

( Scientific Communism. Material for Lectures , Politizdat, 1965, p. 130,. 
in Russian.) As can be seen from the text, here again there is confusion 
between the coexistence of socialism and capitalism — which is indeed 
inevitable because of the uneven and non-simultaneous development of 
socialist revolution — and peaceful coexistence, which is by no means 
inevitable or a law-governed development resulting from a definite 
balance of forces. 
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2. Implicit in the policy of peaceful coexistence between 
states having different social systems, as advocated by the 
socialist states, is a constructive programme of relations 
between the countries of the two world systems. Peaceful 
coexistence naturally involves as its most important aspect 
the exclusion of war as an instrument of policy, but there 
is more to it than that, and for this reason it cannot be 
equated to a period of “military balance” or cold war, as 
the anti-Communists maintain. The policy of peaceful 
coexistence is a system of measures that not only preserve 
peace between socialist and capitalist countries, but also 
ensure the gradual elimination from international relations of 
all elements which are fraught with the direct threat of war. 

This involves, above all, the following: strict adherence 
by all countries to the basic principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence; cessation of the arms race and gradual disarmament 
under appropriate control; and cessation of the cold war. 

It is perfectly clear that non-adherence to the principles 
of peaceful coexistence (exclusion of war as an instrument 
of policy, respect for sovereignty, territorial integrity, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states, etc.) creates 
a direct threat of armed conflict between countries. It is 
especially important to emphasise that these principles must 
be observed not only by the strongest powers of the two 
world systems— the USSR and the USA— but by all coun- 
tries. The world is indivisible, and therefore the attempts 
made by the ruling circles in the United States to carry on 
“selective coexistence”, that is, to arrange peaceful coexist- 
ence with the USSR while violating the sovereignty of other 
socialist countries — Cuba and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, in particular — have nothing in common with a 
genuine policy of peaceful coexistence. 

An important way to strengthen peace is to stop the arms 
race and carry out controlled disarmament. As long as peace 
is based on the arms race and a “military balance”, the 
peaceful coexistence of countries with different social systems 
will remain fragile and unstable. Only by eliminating the 
major means of waging war can peace be substantially 
strengthened, and this means banning and destroying nuclear 
missiles, reducing and disbanding armies, and destroying 
other kinds of weapons. Is a policy aimed at controlled disar- 
mament realistic? Yes. Can militarism be bridled while 
imperialism still exists? It can. If as a result of the growth 
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of the military and economic strength of the forces of so- 
cialism continuation of the arms race becomes clearly not to 
imperialism’s advantage, stopping the arms race and con- 
trolled disarmament will not only become acceptable but in 
certain respects even desirable to finance capital. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence also presupposes repu- 
diation of the cold war. Of course, this does not mean a halt 
to the ideological struggle between socialism and capitalism, 
for this struggle is a natural reflection of the struggle between 
the two opposing social forces — the working class and 
the bourgeoisie — and is unavoidable as long as these two 
social forces exist and oppose each other. But the cold war is 
by no means an ideological struggle; it is, rather, a complex 
of political and economic methods and devices, military prov- 
ocations, and slanderous fabrications, falsifications and dis- 
tortions used by reactionary circles to poison the international 
atmosphere and to prepare the masses psychologically for 
a “hot” war. Elimination of such means of struggle would 
help to strengthen peace and would lead to an expansion 
of the really important ideological debate about the actual 
qualities of capitalism and socialism and the roads of de- 
velopment open to mankind. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence as pursued by the so- 
cialist states is not a tactical device or a temporary expe- 
dient, but an important part of the general foreign policy line 
of the socialist states. 

This line may be described as follows: to ensure maxi- 
mally favourable international conditions for strengthening 
and developing the positions of socialism and communism. 
The attitude towards bourgeois states, i.e., the policy of 
peaceful coexistence with them, is only one aspect of this 
general line. The latter also includes the following: a) the 
policy of socialist internationalism with respect to peoples 
and countries building socialism (the interstate relations 
within the world socialist system also presuppose adherence 
to the principles of peaceful coexistence); b) the policy of 
proletarian internationalism with respect to the working peo- 
ple of developing countries (the nature of the policies of these 
countries’ governments determines the socialist states’ attitude 
towards them, whereupon instances of relations close to so- 
cialist internationalism are possible, as with Algeria and 
Egypt, for example); c) the policy of proletarian internation- 
alism with respect to the working class and the working peo- 
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pie in the capitalist countries, and a policy of peaceful 
coexistence with respect to the imperialist states. 

While the Communists of the socialist states pursue a 
policy of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social systems, they by no means repudiate their class goals 
but continue to wage the class struggle in the international 
arena, ensuring favourable conditions for, and giving neces- 
sary support to, the revolutionary struggle of the working 
people of other countries. “The policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence”, reads the Main Document of the 1969 International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, “facilitates the 
positive solution of economic and social problems of the 
developing countries. 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence does not contradict 
the right of any oppressed people to fight for its liberation 
by any means it considers necessary — armed or peaceful. 
This policy in no way signifies support for reactionary 
regimes. ... 

“The attempts of imperialism to overcome its internal 
contradictions by building up international tension and creat- 
ing hotbeds of war are hampered by the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. This policy does not imply either the preserva- 
tion of the socio-political status quo or a weakening of 
the ideological struggle. It helps to promote the class 
struggle against imperialism on a national and world-wide 

scale”. 81 . v 

3. Since peaceful coexistence between capitalist and so- 
cialist states requires that both sides observe the principles 
of peaceful coexistence, one might ask if it is possible for 
states with opposite social systems to abide by the same set 
of principles. To answer this question, we must first ascertain 
the nature of these principles. If we analyse the basic prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence (respect for national indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity, fair and equitable exchange, 
equal rights, etc.), it is not difficult to see that they are of a 
universally democratic, and not of a socialist, nature. 

Take, for example, the principle of fair and equitable ex- 
change and mutually advantageous trade. This principle of 
peaceful coexistence is certainly not the principle of prole- 
tarian solidarity or proletarian internationalism. In the latter 


International Meeting of Communist and ZUorkers Parties , Mos- 
cow, 1969 , Prague, 1969, p. 31. 
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part of the last century, Lenin ridiculed those who felt that 
international solidarity had as its limit a system of “fair 
exchange”, for this principle, he pointed out, does not in 
itself exclude the possibility of exploitation and is therefore 
fully applicable in relations between capitalist countries and 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Aimed against economic priv- 
ileges, it is a general democratic, not a socialist, principle. 
Needless to say, it is extremely important and must be strictly 
adhered to in relations between socialist countries as well. 
But proletarian internationalism in the economic sphere 
functions only when and where the interests of one country’s 
economic development are co-ordinated with and subordinated 
to the interests of the development of socialism everywhere, 
and this involves not simply mutually advantageous exchange, 
but also fraternal mutual assistance and the ability and 
readiness of individual countries to make economic sacrifices 
for the sake of strengthening the economic positions of so- 
cialism in other states and in the world as a whole. 

The principle of national independence and the full equal- 
ity of nations is also universally democratic rather than so- 
cialist, and is fully compatible with capitalism. Here again, 
Lenin in his day ridiculed those who tried to pass this prin- 
ciple off as internationalism. The fact is that this kind of 
internationalism gets along quite well with bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois nationalism. 

“Petty-bourgeois nationalism,” Lenin pointed out, “pro- 
claims as internationalism the mere recognition of the 
equality of nations, and nothing more . . . petty-bourgeois 
nationalism preserves national self-interest intact, whereas 
proletarian internationalism demands, first, that the interests 
of the proletarian struggle in any one country should be 
subordinated to the interests of the struggle on a world-wide 
scale, and, second, that a nation which is achieving victory 
over the bourgeoisie should be able and willing to make the 
greatest national sacrifices for the overthrow of interna- 
tional capital ”. 82 

The fact that the principles of peaceful coexistence are 
not socialist, but universally democratic in nature, means 
that they may be just as readily followed by capitalist as 
by socialist states. But since there is no such thing as pure, 
abstract democracy either in domestic or in foreign policy, 


8J V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 148. 
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no country’s foreign policy rests solely and exclusively on 
the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

In some countries these democratic principles are com- 
bined with the principles of proletarian internationalism. In 
that case, we have a socialist policy, and inter-state relations 
built on the principles of peaceful coexistence and proletar- 
ian internationalism are the new — socialist — type of rela- 
tions. In other countries, the democratic principles of peace- 
ful coexistence are coupled with bourgeois nationalism. In 
this instance, the foreign policy is of a bourgeois-democratic 
nature, and consequently inter-state relations built on this 
basis do not go beyond the bounds of the old— bourgeois- 
type of relations. There is, of course, a big difference between 
the policy of non-socialist states who build their rela- 
tions with other countries on the principles of peaceful 
coexistence, and the policy of non-socialist states who build 
their relations with other countries on imperialist princi- 
ples. This difference is just as big as that between bourgeois 
democracy and bourgeois reaction, but it does not follow from 
this that the democratic principles of peaceful coexistence can 
be equated to the socialist principles of proletarian interna- 
tionalism. 

The Soviet Union is working towards the acceptance of 
the principles of peaceful coexistence by all countries, in- 
cluding such imperialist powers as the US and Britain. The 
goal is not just to have these principles accepted in theory, 
but primarily to have them applied in practice. 

As Lenin noted, “. . .not only the right of nations to self- 
determination, but all the fundamental demands of political 
democracy are only partially ‘practicable’ under imperialism, 

and in a distorted form and by way of exception But 

from this it does not by any means follow that Social- 
Democracy should reject the immediate and most determined 
struggle for all these demands — such a rejection would only 
play into the hands of the bourgeoisie and reaction — but, on 
the contrary, it follows that these demands must be formulat- 
ed and put through in a revolutionary and not a reformist 
manner . . . drawing the masses into decisive action, extending 
and intensifying the struggle for every fundamental demo- 
cratic demand up to a direct proletarian onslaught on the 
bourgeoisie .” 83 


83 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 145. 
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The Soviet Union is persistently working for consolidating 
the principles of peaceful coexistence in the international 
relations. At the 24th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR, comrade L. I. Brezhnev said: 

"The Soviet Union has countered, the aggressive policy of 
imperialism with its policy of active defence of peace and 
strengthening of international security. The main lines of 
this policy are well known. Our Party, our Soviet state, in 
co-operation with the fraternal socialist countries and other 
peace-loving states, and with the wholehearted support of 
many millions of people throughout the world, have now for 
many years been waging a struggle on these lines, taking a 
stand for the cause of peace and friendship among nations.” 8 ' 5 

Such is the Marxist understanding of a policy of peaceful 
coexistence. In our day, when the problems of war and peace 
are central to international relations, the realistic policy for 
relations between socialist and capitalist states which the 
Communists propose contains the only reasonable basis for 
strengthening peace. Only from these positions can the his- 
torical necessity of ensuring the peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social systems be deeply realised and 
become the basis of a workable programme. 


84 Pravda , March 31, 1971, p. 4 


Chapter 4 


BOURGEOIS INTERPRETATION 
OF RELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIALIST 
AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


While the transition from capitalism to socialism consti- 
tutes the essence of the present era, the rapid rise of former 
colonies and semi-colonies to political independence is one 
of its characteristic features. Today, no one disputes the fact 
that the “Third World” — as the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are often called — will have 
something important to say about the final outcome of the 
world conflict between socialism and capitalism. 

The ideologists of anti-communism clearly recognise the 
growing role of the “Third World” in the struggle between 
the two systems. Will this “Third World” take the capital- 
ist or the socialist road, or perhaps choose some “third path”? 
These are the questions that give bourgeois politicians and 
theorists no rest. The answers they come up with are not 
always the same. Some bourgeois ideologists, frightened by 
the growth of national consciousness in formerly backward 
peoples, paint the future as a fierce struggle between the 
“civilised North” and the “barbaric South”; others, seeing 
the sprouts of capitalism in the developing countries, perceive 
in the “Third World” a force capable of breathing new 
life into the decrepit body of the old world; and still others 
feel that the very fate of world capitalism depends directly 
on what path of development newly independent countries 
take. This is the way W. Rostow, speaking at a reception for 
the participants of the Fifth World Conference of Sociolo- 
gists in 1962, put the question: “The preservation and 
stability of the capitalist world at present depends on which 
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way the underdeveloped countries freed from colonial 
dependence go.” 1 

The anti-communist ideologists are particularly worried 
about the relations between the developing countries and the 
countries of socialism. The ‘Third World-Soviet bloc” prob- 
lem occupies a central place in current bourgeois political 
literature. The “solution” of this problem, despite the many 
hues and variations, boils down essentially to attempts at 
showing that the development of political, economic and cul- 
tural relations with socialist countries does not meet the vital 
interests of the “Third World” and is fraught with new dan- 
gers for it. Characteristically, in this sphere, too, communism 
is attacked along two lines — along the line of theory and 
along the line of practice. 

On the theoretical side of the question, the bourgeois fal- 
sifications amount primarily to claiming that the policy pur- 
sued by the socialist countries, and above all by the Soviet 
Union, towards the developing countries lacks a theoretical 
basis, because Marxism, according to the anti-Communists, 
has developed neither a scientific theory of anti-colonial 
revolution nor a theory of world revolution in which the place 
of the national liberation movement in the system of interact- 
ing revolutionary forces is made clear. West German anti- 
Communist Curt Gasteyger, for example, put it this way: “As 
it happens, the colonial question is one of the few on which 
the Communist classics, Marx and Engels, left their succes- 
sors without guidance. True, Marx and Engels condemned 
colonial exploitation and prophesied the liberation of the 
colonies with the aid of the European proletariat. But for them 
this was merely a subsidiary issue. Their revolutionary theory 
was almost exclusively concerned with the conquest of power 

by the proletariat in the industrial countries of the West 

True, Lenin recognised, and on various occasions wrote 
about, the importance of the national liberation movements 
in China, under Sun Yat-sen and in such Middle Eastern 
countries as Persia, Turkey, and Egypt. But the Communists 
did not appreciate the full significance of these movements 
until after the disappointment of their hopes for a Euro- 
pean revolution. . . .” The author carries this line of argument 
still further by linking up his historical excursions with the 


1 Quote from: G. V. Osipov, Current Bourgeois Sociology, Moscow, 
1964, p. 34 (in Russian). 
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present situation and making the following generalisation: 
“The Soviet Union has even now not yet succeeded in de- 
veloping a long-term and generally valid theory for the rela- 
tionship between communists and the newly developing na- 
tions.” 3 

Gasteyger is not alone in his views, nor is he original. 
On the contrary, he is highly typical both when he announces 
that Marx, Engels and Lenin did not make a positive deci- 
sion on the colonial question, and when he asserts that the 
Communists’ interest in the national-liberation movement 
was evoked primarily by the defeat of the revolution in Eu- 
rope. Because the anti-Communists cannot find in their bour- 
geois handbooks on Marxism the direct answers given by 
its founders to the burning problems of the anti-colonial 
struggle, they hasten to proclaim Marxism “Europocentric”, 
obsolete and one-sided. 

Yet, it was precisely Marx and Engels who advanced the 
fundamentally important thesis against which essentially the 
entire barrage of anti-communist criticism is being levelled 
today: the thesis that the world revolution is indivisible . The 
classics of Marxism showed that just as there is an organic 
relationship between the establishment of the capitalist mode 
of production and the emergence of the colonial system, there 
is a direct connection between the socialist revolution in 
capitalist countries and the national liberation revolutions in 
the colonies, i.e., between the emancipation of the proletar- 
iat in the countries of the West and the liberation of op- 
pressed peoples in the countries of the East. “Once Europe 
is reorganised, and North America,” Engels wrote, “that 
will furnish such colossal power and such an example that 
the semi-civilised countries will of themselves follow in their 
wake; economic needs, if anything, will see to that. But as to 
what social and political phases these countries will then have 
to pass through before they likewise arrive at socialist or- 
ganisation, I think we today can advance only rather idle 
hypotheses.” 3 

It was left up to Lenin and Leninists to answer that last 
question. Having discovered the law of capitalism’s uneven 
economic and political development, Lenin showed that the 
more rapid and relatively independent development of the 


2 Survey , London, August 1962, No. 43, pp. 11, 12. 

3 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works , Vol. Ill, p. 481. 
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revolutionary process in the colonial and dependent countries 
inevitably extends beyond their national boundaries and in 
turn exerts a direct and active influence on the maturation 
of the socialist revolution in Europe. “The movement in the 
colonial countries,” he said, “is still regarded as an insignifi- 
cant national and totally peaceful movement. But this is 
not so. It has undergone great change since the beginning of 
the twentieth century: millions and hundreds of millions, in 
fact the overwhelming majority of the population of the globe, 
are now coming forward as independent, active and rev- 
olutionary factors. It is perfectly clear that in the impending 
decisive battles in the world revolution, the movement of the 
majority of the population of the globe, initially directed 
towards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and 
imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much more revolu- 
tionary part than we expect .” 4 Lenin pointed to the direct 
connection between the growth of the national liberation 
movement and the revolutionary struggle of the Soviet state. 
“. . .the revolutionary movement of the peoples of the East,” 
he wrote, “can now develop effectively, can reach a success- 
ful issue, only in direct association with the revolutionary 
struggle of our Soviet Republic against international impe- 
rialism .” 5 

Even in instances where bourgeois criticism actually admits 
that Marxism has made a definite contribution to the solu- 
tion of problems of the national liberation movement, it still 
resorts to falsification by classifying Marxism itself as an 
ossified teaching whose development has ceased. Pursuing 
this line, American anti-Communist Philip Mosely remarks 
ironically that “in this more complex world the ritualistic 
repetition of Marxist-Leninist formulas”, which is in Mosely’s 
opinion all that present-day Marxism is capable of, does not 
provide an answer to the question of which “course the 
tumultuous wave of national awakening may take” and “has 
not given the Kremlin any clear or new answer” as to what 
its attitude to the national liberation movement should be . 6 

Ritual in theory is indeed unwarranted. But Mosely’s irony 
is misdirected because the development of Marxist-Leninist 
theory on the national liberation movement did not stop with 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, pp. 481-82. 

6 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 151. 

6 Philip E. Mosely, “Soviet Policy in the Developing Countries”, 
Foreign Affairs, 1964, Vol. 43, No. 1, p. 98. 
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Lenin’s death; it was carried forward in resolutions of the 
Comintern, in the Declaration of 1957, in the Statement of 
1960, in the documents of the International Meeting of Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties of 1969, and in the decisions 
of various communist and workers’ parties. 

The strategic line pursued in these documents is based 
on the Marxist thesis on the indivisibility of the world 
revolutionary process. The national liberation movement is 
one of the revolutionary currents whose success is insepa- 
rably linked with the progress and successes of the interna- 
tional workers’ movement and of the world socialist system. 
Under present conditions the essence of this strategic line is 
to develop economic, political and cultural relations between 
the socialist and the newly developing countries proceeding 
from the common interests of all revolutionary forces 
and the interests of the world socialist revolution as an 
international phenomenon. 

Bourgeois criticism of the theoretical foundation of the 
socialist states’ foreign policy with respect to the “Third 
World” is only a prelude to criticism of the policy itself. 
It is here, in the sphere of practice, that the anti-Communists 
strive to demonstrate the full power of their “critical” think- 
ing. Their attention is focussed primarily on current prob- 
lems, but they also advance hypotheses about the prospec- 
tive evolution of relations between the developing countries 
and world socialism, and make occasional excursions into 
the history of the Soviet Union’s relations with colonial and 
semi-colonial countries in the period between the two world 
wars and in the early postwar years. 

We shall examine concepts related to three basic topics: 

a) the relationship between the disintegration of the colo- 
nial system and the formation of the world socialist system; 

b) the present role of the world socialist system in the 
development of newly liberated countries; c) the outlook for 
co-operation and close relations between developing and 
socialist countries. 

1. Bourgeois Conceptions of Decoionialisafion 
and the Disintegration of the Colonial System 

Twenty or thirty years ago, when the bourgeoisie of the 
parent countries still had hopes of preserving the colonial 
system, the ideologists of imperialism shut their eyes to the 
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internal sources of the national liberation movement; they 
considered this movement to be adventitious, provoked pri- 
marily by outside revolutionary forces. They spoke of “the 
hand of Moscow”, the “intrigues of world communism” and 
"the export of revolution”. However, when it became clear 
that the downfall of the colonial system was an irreversible 
process, the old reasons given for the development of the 
national liberation movement were no longer advantageous 
to bourgeois propaganda. 

Today, the anti-Communists have another way of explain- 
ing the destruction of imperialism’s colonial system. They 
associate it above all with “voluntary” concessions made by 
imperialism and the “salutary” impact on the colonies and 
4 semi-colonies of capitalism’s example. Brzezinski, for exam- 

ple, says: “Independence had not come to the African states 
in the fashion prescribed by the Communists. To be sure, 
there was conflict and occasional violence, but by and large 
the Western powers (except the Portuguese) departed before 
exhausting all their opportunities for coercion and relin- 
quished power to the African elites that they had trained.” * 7 
West German writer on international affairs Albert von 
Haller, for another example, says that “the revolution of 
the peoples of the developing countries is not an imported 
revolution. And if we look for the outside stimuli and com- 
pelling influences, we will find them in the West and not in 
the East.” According to Haller, it is the West that provides 
the example of freedom, justice and material well-being. As 
for communism, it “only extracts benefit from the revolu- 
<• tion but is not what inspires it.” 8 

Further, the anti-Communists endeavour to present the 
national liberation movement as a completely independent, 
isolated process, as the main revolutionary force of the times, 
or, as Haller calls it, "the real world revolution” which 
needs no assistance or support from those who, while they 
might have served as an example for it some time in the past, 
have now “lost their revolutionary ideals.” 9 

Finally, and this is especially important, the anti-Com- 
munists break the historical connection between the destruc- 


T Brzezinski, Africa and the Communist World, Stanford, 1963, 

p. 205. 

8 A. H. Haller, Die Letzten Wollen die Ersten Seiti, Dusseldorf, 
Wien, 1963, S. 180. 

B Ibid., S. 12. 
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tion of imperialism’s colonial system and the formation of 
the world socialist system. They say that world socialism 
and the communist and labour movement played no part in 
the national liberation process in the Afro-Asian countries; 
that all the way up to the mid-1950s, the “Soviet bloc” paid 
no attention whatever to the colonial countries; that Afri- 
ca, Latin America and many Asian countries never entered 
into the “sphere of traditional interests” of the Soviet Union 
and most of the present socialist countries; and that only 
selfish consideration and historical necessity has “forced” 
world socialism to recognise the “Third World”. 10 

As the bourgeois ideologists develop their distorted views 
of actual relations, they ascribe a narrow pragmatism to 
Marxists. American professor Ernst Kux, for example, 
writes: “The Communists could not afford to ignore the 
tremendous significance of the colonial people’s achievement 
of independence, the political changes in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and the creation of a ‘third world’. They 
claim, of course, that Marx and Lenin enabled them to fore- 
see these developments and influence them. But the actual 
commitment of Moscow and Peking to the emerging nations 
dates back only to Stalin’s death, Chinese participation in 
the Bandung Conference and Soviet military aid to Nasser 
in 1955.” 11 

This viewpoint is highly typical for most anti-commu- 
nist ideolog ists, and it is shared in principle even by those 

10 Today, one can even find anti-Communists reproaching their own 
colleagues for having at one time “spread rumours about communism in 
the colonies and semi-colonies. Professor Vernon McKay, for example, 
an “expert on African problems”, wrote in his book Africa in World 
Politics : “Because the turmoil in postwar Africa proved ideal for Com- 
munist exploitation, many observers jumped to the false and dangerous 
conclusion that it was caused by Communists. It was a false conclusion 
because Africa’s protest movements were primarily a natural reaction 
to foreign domination. It was dangerous because confusion over the 
causes of political agitation handicapped the West’s ability to develop an 
effective policy. In fact, by overemphasising Communist penetration of 
Africa in the first 10 years after the war, Westerners only helped it with 
free and unnecessary publicity. As one of Africa’s friendliest new prime 
ministers told a visiting American congressman in 1961, his people would 
have had little knowledge or interest in communism if Americans had 
not so greatly exaggerated its influence.” (V. McKay, Africa in World 
Politics , New York, 1963, p. 191.) 

11 E. Kux, “Communist Tactics in Non-Aligned Countries and the 
Ideological Quarrel Between Moscow and Peking,” New Nations in a 
Divided World. Edited by Kurt London, New York-London, 1963, 
p. 257. 
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who admit that the Soviet Union has long had an active 
interest in the colonial problem and the colonial countries. 
L. Labedz, a well-known “expert on the Soviet Union”, for 
example, notes that “It would not be quite correct to say that 
it was only after Stalin’s death that his successors discovered 
le tiers monde . After all, Soviet interest in the underdevel- 
oped countries dates back to the 1920 Congress of Baku. But 
there is little doubt that it is only since the death of the old 
dictator that a new determined effort, political and economic, 
has been made to influence the policy of the newly emerged 
states, to play a new, global role in the post-colonial 
era.” 12 

Clearly, we have a case here of a highly peculiar modifi- 
cation of bourgeois views. To be sure, the anti-Communists 
were distorting the real state of affairs when 20 years ago 
they looked for the source of the national liberation move- 
ment in “communist intrigues”. But they were trying then to 
establish some kind of causal relationship between the liber- 
ation movements in the colonies, the labour movements in 
the parent countries and the policy of the socialist world. In 
this sense they were closer to the truth than now, for the 
collapse of the colonial system of imperialism and the for- 
mation of the world system of socialism are two objectively 
interconnected and interdependent sides of one and the same 
world revolutionary process. 

Even the October Revolution had a tremendous impact on 
the colonial world, marked the beginning of the general 
crisis of capitalism and, as one of its aspects, the beginning 
of the crisis in imperialism’s colonial system. The revolu- 
tionary events in Russia produced unprecedented interna- 
tional reverberations and lent powerful impetus to the 
development of national liberation movements. 1 ^ 


12 L. Labedz, “Nationalism, Communism and the Uncommitted Na- 
tions”, Survey , August, 1962, No. 43, p. 3. 

13 The impact of the October Revolution on the national liberation 
movement in Asia has been adequately described in Marxist literature. 
But Africa felt this influence also (a fact denied by the anti-Commu- 
nists — see, for example, Africa and the Communist World, Stanford, 1963). 
Here is what a Dagomey newspaper wrote in connection with the 43rd 
anniversary of the October Revolution: “In fact, it is well known that 
the Revolution in October 1917 gave the colonised peoples of Africa and 
other countries a chance to see that similar struggle against injustice 
and colonial oppression is the only road that will lead them to freedom 
from the infamous yoke of the colonialists and permit them again to take 
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But for these reverberations not to remain “empty sounds”, 
for them to be able to shake the foundations of the colonial 
system and ultimately destroy it, an objectively existing and 
functioning material force was required to act continually 
and directly against that system. 

The revolution itself was not such a force, but its socio- 
historical product was. In other words, socialism, born of 
the revolution and organised along state lines emerged onto 
the international scene to become the major and decisive 
factor in the success of the national liberation movement. 

From its very first days, the Land of the Soviets stepped 
out into the international arena as a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, countervailing the world capitalist system (including 
the colonial and dependent countries that formed an organic 
part of that system). The influence that the first socialist 
state was to have on the colonial and dependent countries 
had already been defined in general outline by Lenin: it 
consisted of giving all possible support to the national liber- 
ation movements in their fight against imperialism, which 
was suppressing these movements. Today, the 14 countries 
comprising the world socialist system continue to exert in- 
fluence on the “Third World” along the very same lines, 
although on a different scale and with different means. 


The policy pursued from the very beginning by the Soviet 
state and then by other socialist countries with respect to the 
colonial and dependent countries contributed decisively to the | 

development of the enslaved peoples’ revolutionary struggle. 

Of course, serious errors were committed in this policy, par- 
ticularly under the circumstances of the personality cult. 


These errors were subjected to criticism at the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU and have been thoroughly analysed in Soviet 
scientific literature. 14 The errors involved primarily: the at- 
titude towards the national bourgeoisie and towards the liber- 
ated countries in which it came to power; the actual non- 
recognition for many years of countries such as India, Bur- 


their political destiny into their own hands. Today, the whole world is 
witness to the fact that Africa has scored a victory by going the way of 
the Soviet revolution, by virtue of which the states of the African con- 
tinent have won political independence.” ( Unction populaire, 8.XI.1965.) 

14 See, in particular, 0. V. Kuusinen’s address at the 20th CPSU 
Congress. Among the scientific works, we may single out K. N. Brutents’ 
article “On Some Specific Features of the Present National Liberation 
Movement”, Problems of Philosophy, 1965, No. 1 (in Russian). 
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ma and Ghana as politically independent states; lack of con- 
fidence in some Marxist parties of the colonial and dependent 
countries who advocated alliance with the national bourgeoi- 
sie in the struggle against imperialism; undue procrastina- 
tion in establishing broad contacts with the young states. Of 
course, these and other errors did not favour either the 
development of the national liberation movement or the 
growth of the world socialist system's prestige among the 
newly emergent nations. 

Errors in the socialist countries' foreign policy have been 
acknowledged and corrected. But this does not mean that 
we should ignore the difficulties that actually stood in the 
way of developing economic and political relations between 
the world socialist system and the dependent countries. Anti- 
Communists can reproach the socialist states as much as they 
want with respect to their “belated” economic assistance to 
countries who freed themselves from colonial oppression; it 
is quite possible that the assistance programmes could have 
been started several years earlier. But that would not have 
changed thifigs much because the colonies, having no sover- 
eignty, could not have had direct economic relations with the 
socialist world. It must also be borne in mind that the Soviet 
Union was not in a position to earmark a definite share of its 
resources to provide effective assistance to other states on a 
regular basis until the early 1950s. However, even before 
that, the Soviet Union did render sporadic assistance to 
countries fighting for national liberation. For instance, it 
granted interest-free credits (of $8,000,000) to Turkey in 
1932, and in 1938 and 1939 granted credits on favourable 
terms to China amounting to a total of $160 million. 

The nature of the political relations between the forces of 
the national liberation movement and world socialism was 
influenced by the colonial status of the countries involved. 
Unable to maintain relations with the colonies and the de- 
pendent territories through state channels, the CPSU and 
the international communist movement (via the Comintern) 
established and for many years maintained relations along 
party lines with the forces of the national liberation move- 
ment and the communist and workers’ parties of the coun- 
tries struggling for national independence. Subsequently, 
when these countries had won political independence, the 
traditional inter-party relations facilitated the establishment 
of inter-state ties, and in a number of cases (China, North 
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Korea and North Vietnam) grew directly into joint party 
and state relations, with all ensuing consequences. 

A new stage in the general crisis of capitalism began as a 
result of the Soviet Union’s victory in the Second World 
War, the establishment of people’s democratic power in Eu- 
ropean and Asian countries and the intensification of the 
liberation struggle by the peoples of colonial and dependent 
countries. The colonial system began to disintegrate. The 
national liberation movement entered a new phase, the main 
distinctive feature of which was the political emancipation 
of the colonial countries and their emergence on the inter- 
national scene as sovereign states. 

Substantial changes also took place at this stage in the 
development of world socialism. The limits of the world so- 
cialist system were extended, its international political in- 
fluence grew and its military and economic potential was 
enlarged. Under the new conditions, world socialism now 
had an opportunity to exert a more active and direct influ- 
ence on the disintegration of imperialism’s colonial system, 
using for this purpose such instruments as international or- 
ganisations, particularly the UN. 

The Soviet Union’s active role in the UN and especially 
in the Trusteeship Council which deals with the colonial 
question, has been acknowledged by the anti-Communists 
themselves. 15 At a time when Afro-Asian countries had al- 
most no representation in the UN, the Soviet Union’s posi- 
tion, supported in the main only by the socialist countries, 
could not always be effected in the organisation’s concrete 
activity. Nonetheless, this position was of great significance 


15 Professor Vernon McKay, for example, who was a member of the 
US delegation at a UN General Assembly session, has described — in a 
way characteristic of an anti-Communist — the policy pursued by the So- 
viet Union as the question of decolonisation was being considered: “Dur- 
ing the first 15 years after World War II ... Russian diplomats found 
the United Nations a particularly valuable forum for spreading antico- 
lonial propaganda and subverting the Western alliance (read: the co- 
lonial alliance of the Western powers — Author ). . . . For each territory 
(reference here is to the so-called Trust Territories — Author) . . . they 
would introduce a series of similar recommendations, calling for (1) par- 
ticipation of the people in the government, (2) replacing the tribal sys- 
tem with democratic government, (3) return of alienated land, (4) re- 
placing the head tax with an income tax, and (5) increasing the budget 
for educational, cultural and health purposes.” (Vernon McKay, op. cit., 
pp. 222-23.) 
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policy 4 ll m °k'^ Sec * P ul,,ic opinion to support an anti-colonial 

mTi ie ^colonisation process, which had begun in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, at the third stage of the general crisis 

°J n lV ahSm ’ ?•! reached its apogee. In 1960, which has 
in h, story as African Year, seventeen countries 
won political freedom at once, bringing the total number of 
>oung independent states to have been formed in the place 
ot tormer colonial possessions to over 50. The disintegration 
ot imperialism s colonial system culminated in its collapse. 

role in this was played by the Soviet Union’s 

A f,- a -° t ier S ° c ! alist countries’ active policy towards the 
Afio-Asian countries. 

Although the socialist countries were already in a posi- 
tion from the mid-1950s on to embark on a programme of 
regular economic assistance to the newly liberated peoples, 

riSI nn tn r ardS , AS ^ and es P eciall y African countries 
right up to the early 1960s consisted chiefly in rendering 

military aid and political support for the struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism, because the main task standing 
before the national liberation movement at that stage was 
still to win political independence. 

The events of the last decade have clearly shown that this 
struggle for political independence does not end when for- 
mer colonies proclaim their sovereignty. Imperialism not only 
endeavours to hold on to the remains of its colonial empires; 
it thwarts the aspirations of the young independent states to 
bring their struggle for political independence to a full con- 
clusion, and it resorts to direct aggression against countries 
which pursue a consistent anti-colonial policy. Therefore the 
aim of the national liberation struggle now is not only to 
nave all peoples achieve political independence, but also to 
prevent any form of political recolonialisation in the coun- 
tries that have already won independence. 

The increased economic and military strength and polit- 
ical prestige of the world socialist system have enabled it to 
exert a substantial and in some cases a decisive, influence on 
the resolution of these problems of the national liberation 
movement While the socialist states have always used in- 
ternational organisations, conferences and meetings to gain 

m! P0 ? f °I the P e °P les struggling for national independence 
(The Bandung Conference, the Geneva Conference of 1955, 
etc.;, they have also not hesitated when necessary to take 
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decisive measures to protect the sovereignty of Afro-Asian 
and Latin American states. We have but to recall the Soviet 
Union’s announcement of its “resolve to resort to force in 
order to smash the aggressors and re-establish peace in the 
East”; the arms assistance given to Egypt in connection with 
the Suez crisis and the Israeli aggression; the military and 
political assistance to Algeria; the broad assistance given to 
Indonesia in connection with the liberation of West Irian; 
the arms deliveries to the peoples of Syria and Iraq for their 
struggle against imperialism; the all-round support of the 
Vietnamese people’s fight for freedom; etc. 

In other words, the world socialist system has now begun 
to act not only as a factor in the liberation struggle, but also 
as a direct guarantor of the political independence won by 
former colonies and dependent countries. 

The importance of the world socialist system to the 
development of the national liberation movement is not only 
determined by its direct policy towards the Afro-Asian 
countries, but also by its indirect influence, as a subject of 
international relations, on the process of the national libera- 
tion of oppressed peoples. 

The world socialist system had no sooner emerged than 
it began to play an active and effective role in the formation 
of the “material elements of a complete revolution” 16 in the 
colonies and semi-colonies. The very existence and function- 
ing of the system as an independent international political 
and economic force undermined the stability of imperialism, 
thereby shaking its colonial system. 

The national liberation movement could develop success- 
fully only under conditions where imperialism as an inter- 
national force was weakened. This weakening was not only 
the result of the aggravation of imperialism’s internal con- 
tradictions; it progressed under the direct and ever increas- 
ing influence that world socialism was exerting on world 
capitalism, especially during the war and the postwar period. 
The war against fascism, the main burden of which was 
borne by the Soviet Union and the international working 
class, had little direct connection with the struggle against 
the colonial system. Nonetheless, the victory over fascism 
and the appearance of new socialist states on the internation- 


16 K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology , Moscow, 1968, p. 51. 
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al scene did much to break the ground for the disintegra- 
tion and collapse of the colonial system. 17 

The political “concessions” to the colonies to which im- 
perialism agreed after the Second World War were forced. 
The emergence of the system of socialist states on the world 
scene, the growth of the forces of world socialism, and the 
simultaneous upsurge of the national liberation movement 
made it necessary for imperialism to fight on two fronts. If 
it wanted to secure its front against world socialism, it had 
no choice but to relinquish its political positions on the 
‘ colonial front”; otherwise the situation there threatened to 
turn into an anti-colonial explosion. 

All this warrants the following conclusion: with the emer- 
gence of socialism on the international scene, the fate of the 
national liberation movement began to be determined not 
only and not so much by the socialist system’s policy in 
respect to the struggling countries, as by the confrontation of 
the two world systems. This also means that the socialist 
states built their Afro-Asian policy in accordance with cur- 
rent and projected developments in the struggle between the 
two world systems. Thus, confirmation was given to the idea 
expressed by Lenin at the 2nd Congress of the Comintern in 
his Report of the Committee on the National and Colonial 
Question”, namely, that “In the present world situation fol- 
lowing the imperialist war, reciprocal relations between peo- 
ples, and the world political system as a whole are deter- 
mined by the struggle waged by a small group of imperialist 
nations against the Soviet movement and the Soviet states 


17 “In the first place, the very fact that during the war a blow was 
struck at the most aggressive detachments of world capitalist reaction— 
German and Italian fascism and Japanese militarism — already weakened 
imperialism as a whole. In the second place, the dominance of the co- 
fonia 1 powers was undermined in the course of fast-growing national 
liberation movements in many countries that had become an arena for 
military operations (Indonesia, Burma, the Philippines, Malaya, Syria). 
Although the colonialists had come back by the end of the war, powerful 
national liberation forces waging a decisive struggle against all forms 
of colonial bondage had had a chance to take shape in these countries. 
In most of them, the imperialists were never able to recoup their posi- 
tions. In the third place, during the Second World War, the broad masses 
drawn to the ideals of freedom, democracy and socialism that were 
now spreading throughout the world— were involved in the struggle for 
independence to a greater extent than ever before.” See The Interna- 
tional Revolutionary Movement of the Working Class, Moscow, 1965, 
p. 266. 
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headed by Soviet Russia. Unless we bear that in mind, we 
shall not be able to pose a single national or colonial problem 
correctly, even if it concerns a most outlying part of the 
world.” 18 

The world socialist system’s active influence on the disin- 
tegration and collapse of imperialism’s colonial system is only 
one side of the revolutionary process. To assess it properly 
and, what is most important, to determine its future pros- 
pects, the reverse effect that the collapse of the colonial sys- 
tem had, and is having, on the formation and strengthening 
of the world socialist system should not be overlooked. Im- 
perialism plays the role of an involuntary intermediary, who 
under pressure from world socialism surrenders positions to 
the anti-colonial forces and under pressure from the anti- 
colonial forces, to world socialism. 

At first glance, this feed-back may appear insignificant, 
for, after all, the collapse of the colonial system brought 
about neither the collapse nor even a serious economic de- 
cline of the parent countries, nor did it lead to a direct 
expansion of the world system of socialist countries. This is 
all quite true, but the following fact should not be lost sight 
of either. Whereas, historically speaking, the destruction of 
imperialism’s colonial system took up a relatively short peri- 
od of time and is now essentially completed, the historical 
consequences of that process are only just beginning to be 
felt, since they are directly connected with the complete 
transformation of countries having won political indepen- 
dence into states possessing real influence. As long as the 
developing countries remain within the clutches of the capital- 
ist market, and as long as they occupy only an insignificant 
place in the foreign trade turnover of the socialist coun- 
tries 19 , the positive influence of the disintegration of the colo- 
nial system on the development and strengthening of the 
world socialist system will apparently manifest itself primari- 
ly in indirect ways. The main forms that this influence takes 
can now be outlined along three basic lines. 

First, the appearance in the international arena of a large 
group of independent states pursuing a policy of non-align- 
ment and working against imperialism’s aggressive policy 
and against a new world war, objectively promotes both the 


18 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 241. 

19 See Section 2 of this chapter. 
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political and the economic strengthening of the world so- 
cialist system, inasmuch as the absence of world war and of 
conflict situations is one of the conditions for the victory of 
socialism in its economic competition with capitalism. 

Second, the non-capitalist development of a number of 
newly emergent countries will gradually reduce the possibil- 
ities of expanding the reproduction of capitalist relations 
within the world capitalist system. At the same time, the 
progressive social and economic measures being taken in 
some sectors of the “Third World” are creating concrete pre- 
conditions for the maturing of socialist elements in them and 
for their being gradually drawn into the orbit of the world 
socialist system. 

Third, the loss of colonies pushes the bourgeoisie towards 
foi cing the scientific and cultural revolutions in the coun- 
tries of developed capitalism. This only increases the num- 
ber of material prerequisites of socialism being created in the 
West, and consequently meets the interests of world social- 
ism: while the prospects for non-capitalist development in 
economically underdeveloped countries are the more favour- 
able the shorter the distance these countries have travelled 
in a capitalist direction, the prospects for transition to the 
socialist road in the countries of mature capitalism are all 
the greater the more capitalistically developed they become. 

The world socialist system has thus not only had a deci- 
sive influence on the disintegration of imperialism’s colonial 
system, but has itself gained new allies in the struggle 
against imperialism as a result of the changes that have 
taken place. 


2. Anti-Communist Views on the Role of the World Socialist 
System in the Development of the Newly Independent 
Countries at the Present Stage 

Political independence has substantially changed the in- 
ternational position of the former colonies. The direct polit- 
ical, economic and cultural ties that have been established 
both on an intercontinental and on an intra-continental basis 
between the young states of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and the consciously coordinated unity of action of a number 
of these countries in the struggle against imperialism and 
neocolonialism, have made of the developing countries an 
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independent, organised force which stands politically opposed 
to the world system of capitalism. This force is beginning 
to play an increasingly active role in the solution of both 
regional and world problems — a role commensurate not so 
much with the actual economic strength of the young states 
as with their political place in the struggle between the two 
world systems. 

However, because in terms of their economy these coun- 
tries remain within the world capitalist system, they continue 
to be subjected to economic exploitation by the former parent 
countries and other capitalist powers. Consequently, the na- 
tional liberation struggle is far from over; there has only 
been a shift in the focal point of the struggle. Previously, 
the colonies, and actually the semi-colonies also, were faced 

f >rimarily with the task of political liberation; now, to achieve 
ull independence the developing countries must solve the 
problem of economic and social emancipation. 

Bourgeois economists and ideologists recognise the griev- 
ous situation of the former colonies (particularly in compar- 
ison with the developed capitalist countries), and they 
admit the urgency of changing this; however, they reduce 
the whole problem to so-called “modernisation” and a nar- 
row economism along the lines of a war against poverty. 
This approach can be found, for example, in the works of 
well-known bourgeois sociologist Reinhold Niebuhr. He and 
other bourgeois sociologists adhering to similar positions 
separate the basic goal presently standing before the de- 
veloping countries from the means of attaining it, and at the 
same time, they equate the scientific and technological 
revolution with a socio-economic revolution . 20 As far as these 
scholars are concerned, there is no such thing as an economic 
emancipation problem. They do not see economic emancipa- 
tion — and we use the term emancipation advisedly — as the 
second and main phase of the struggle for complete national 
independence, inseparably linked with the first phase and 

20 “These nations,” writes Niebuhr, “located in such disparate regions 
and continents as Latin America, Africa, the Middle East and Southeast 

Asia, are . . . animated by two similar passions They are interested 

in gaining or consolidating their integral nationhood against a back- 
ground of previous subservience to a dominant power; and they are 
anxious to achieve technical competence and triumph over the poverty to 
which they were subjected in their either primitive or traditional eco- 
nomics. (The Ideologies of the Developing Nations, Edited by Paul 
E. Sigmund, Jr., New York-London, 1963, p. V.) 
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logically flowing from it. National freedom, from their point 
of view, means political freedom, while solution of the eco- 
nomic problems facing these countries falls into a separate 
category — it is the same problem of “economic growth” for 
them as it is, say, for the United States. 

Such an approach leads not only to a distortion of the 
actual picture of the present national liberation movement; 
it does more than merely conceal the real springs of social 
and economic progress in the developing countries. As will 
be shown below, it opens the way to an absolutisation of the 
quantitative indicators of assistance to the “Third World” 
coming from capitalist and socialist countries and, conse- 
quently, to an incorrect assessment of the social, economic and 
political significance of the assistance coming from the two 
different sources. The fact is, however, that the matter of 
solving the economic problems facing the developing coun- 
tries is nothing other than a continuation of the national 
liberation struggle, except that it now assumes other forms, 
for as even Lenin noted in his day, the primary condition of 
national liberation is the attainment of economic emanci- 
pation . 21 

Now, of course, when the former colonies are being ex- 
ploited primarily according to all the rules of the capitalist 
market, where the weakest lose out, the distinction between 
the exploitation of developing states and the exploitation of 
the weaker capitalist partners becomes rather unstable. In a 
broad sense, therefore, it is not only the developing countries 
who have the problem of escaping from exploitation by the 
big capitalist powers. Nonetheless, the developing countries 


21 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 18, p. 399. It should be noted 
that not only Marxists but also many bourgeois-thinking leaders of the 
national liberation movement recognise the need for the consistent 
development of the national liberation movement and for a transition from 
the resolution of political problems to the solution of economic and 
social problems. As far back as 1945, in a “Declaration to Colonial Work- 
ers, Farmers and Intellectuals”, adopted by the Fifth Pan-African 
Congress held in Great Britain, it was emphasised that “the struggle 
for political power by colonial and subject peoples is the first step 
towards, and the necessary prerequisite to, complete social, economic and 
political emancipation.” Today, this view is shared by most of the 
leaders of the Afro-Asian countries (see, for example, the materials of 
the Dakar colloquium on “African Socialism” or the materials of the Cairo 
conference of the heads of state of non-aligned Asian and African 
countries). This represents a very substantial change in the thinking 
of the national leadership, at least from a political standpoint. 
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arc still a special group within the world capitalist economy 
because by virtue of their extremely low level of labour pro- 
ductivity, their one-sided economic development, etc., they 
are not only subjected to greater exploitation by the impe- 
rialist states, but also cannot substantially change their posi- 
tion in the world capitalist economy without making more 
radical social, economic and political changes than the big 
powers’ “junior” partners. 

The changes in the basic tasks of the national liberation 
struggle at the present stage inevitably lead to shifts in 
emphasis in the relations of the young states with the outside 
world, including their relations with socialist countries. At 
the first stage of the national liberation struggle, while the 
main battle was for political liberation, what the colonies 
and the dependent countries needed most of all from world 
socialism was political and military support. But now that the 
problem of economic liberation is at hand, the young states 
need not only political, but above all economic assistance 
from the socialist countries. 

It is not surprising that it is precisely in the sphere of eco- 
nomic relations that capitalism is trying to stage the decisive 
battle in the struggle for the developing countries. The anti- 
Communists are exerting great effort to discredit the assist- 
ance being given to the “Third World ’ by the socialist coun- 
tries and to convince the leaders of the developing countries 
that this assistance cannot possibly satisfy their vital needs 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. 

The bourgeois critics of socialist aid reveal what they con- 
sider to be serious faults in it. For example, they assert that 
inasmuch as this aid in most cases comes in the form of 
credits granted for purchase of goods in the creditor^ coun- 
tries, this supposedly “binds” the recipient countries . 22 They 
suggest that the developing countries gain more advantage 
from Western aid which comes in the form of “gratuitous 
grants and interest-bearing loans . 23 Finally — and this is their 
main argument— they point to the correlation (in terms of 
value) of the absolute volume of aid granted to the “Third 
World” by capitalist and socialist countries over the past 
eight to ten years. Bourgeois sociologist Raymond Aron 

23 T. Yasuhira, “Soviet Economic Aid to Non-Aligned Countries and 
the Soviet Program in Southeast Asia”, New Nations in a Divided World , 
Edited by Kurt London, New York-London, 1963, pp. 207-09. 

23 Ibid. 
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wrote the following in an article entitled “Soviet Aid and 
Western Aid. Co-operation in Competition?”: “There arc 
very marked differences between the aid accorded by the 
Soviet countries and the aid given by the Western countries 
1 he inequality is great above all in terms of total sum. In 
one year, France placed at the disposal of the Third World 
in the form of public or private grants or credits a sum almost 
equal to the total amount of Soviet credits actually realised 
^tween 1954 and 1962. Further, the United States gave 
SI, 339 million in just the year 1962 alone, while $1,495 mil- 
fnco T 1 ° Soviet credits were realised between 1954 and 
1962. In the generosity tournament, if such is the meaning 
® the competition begun for aid to the developing countries, 
th r> i CSt h ° ° S un 9 ues tionable quantitative superiority. ” 2/ » 

Other bourgeois writers also stress the “quantative superi- 
ority of Western aid, although the figures they quote are 
by no means the same. 25 But however great the statistical 
disparity may be, Aron and his like-minded colleagues are 
quite correct in a formal sense: the total volume of assistance 
(in terms of value) accorded by the socialist countries to the 
developing countries in the form of credits, goods deliveries 
and gratuitous aid is smaller than the volume of assistance 
given by the capitalist West. But this is still only a formal 
magnitude and, moreover, it is limited strictly to quantitative 
characteristics. It must be borne in mind that “grants” and 
credits are only one aspect of economic relations between the 
capitalist West and the developing countries. 

The other, and no less substantial, side of these relations 
consists of (a) the export of capital, and particularly (b) trade 
relations. Although trade between the CMEA countries and 
the developing countries is growing rapidly, it still does not 
exceed 2 per cent of the world commodity turnover. The 
capitalist states are thus still the main trade partners of the 
developing countries. But if we consider the discrepancy in 
world prices on raw materials and manufactured goods, it 
becomes perfectly clear that the expenses incurred by the 
capitalist countries for so-called aid are recouped a hundred- 
fold through trade. A United Nations Report in 1961 (In- 


^ Le Figaro , 21-22 ddeembre 1963. 

f E. Bonncfous, Les milliards qui senvolent , Paris 1963; 7 he Sino - 
Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed Countries , Washington, 
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ternational Economic Assistance to the Less Developed 
Countries) “reveals that between 1953-55 and 1957-59 the 
loss through the worsening in terms of trade for the under- 
developed countries was nearly twice the total amount of 
public aid funds these countries received.” 26 And here is 
another indicator: the total annual “tribute” levied by im- 
perialism on the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
through non-equitable exchange and profits on invested cap- 
ital amounts to 20,000 million, which equals about 1/6 of 
the gross national product of these countries. 2 ^ Considering 
the fact that the total amount of economic “aid” from the 
imperialist states to the liberated countries during the post- 
war period amounted to about 50,000 million, according to 
their estimates, it is clear that this aid actually cost the bour- 
geois West nothing; in other words, its quantitative, statis- 
tical effect is in many ways imaginary. 

Even if we were to grant that this “aid” should be consid- 
ered as an independent aspect of economic relations, not 
connected with their other aspects, we would still have to 
examine not only the quantitative but also the qualitative 
characteristics in order to make a proper assessment. Quan- 
titative indicators alone (and imaginary ones at that) are not 
a sufficient basis for making an historically valid evaluation 
of the roles played by capitalist and socialist countries, since 
they do not answer the question of whose aid is “on the whole 
right”, that is, which aid contributes more to the social, polit- 
ical and, in the final count, economic progress of the devel- 
oping countries. 

To answer this question is to discern in the commodity- 
money relations, concealed behind the aid, the dissimilar 
social relations, and proceeding from their distinctions to 
show the fundamental differences in the aid given by each 
side. 

The bourgeois ideologists take a different approach. While 
underlining the differences in the quantitative characteristics 
of aid given by capitalist and socialist countries, they assert 
that in general the two sides share the same “philosophy of 
aid”. Aron, for example, considers this “philosophy” to be 


26 Quote from Jack Woddis, Africa. 7 he Way Ahead , London, 1963, 
p. 67. 

27 7 he Ways of Development of Countries Having Won National In- 
dependence, and World Socialism, Prague, 1964, p. 286. 
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a mixture of altruism and political calculation. “Economic 
aid to developing countries,” he says, “has become an integral 
part of the action which the developed countries, Soviet or 
Western, sincerely believe necessary to carry on. Whether 
they act from humanitarian sentiments or from political 
calculations, or, what is most probable, from a mixture of the 
two, the governments in effect recognise the necessity of 
giving assistance.” 28 

This attempt to equate world capitalism and world social- 
ism is not accidental for Aron. He has indicated elsewhere 
that he subscribes to the theory of a single industrial society 
and to the consequent classification of countries solely ac- 
cording to their level of development. In Aron’s opinion, the 
developed countries, and above all the USSR and the USA, 
not only pursue the same policy, but also adhere to the same 
ideology. “American and Soviet ideologies are both revo- 
lutionary,” he asserts, “directed against European domina- 
tion of the peoples of Africa and Asia . . . against the tradi- 
tional caste systems and the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. Both ideologies promise happiness in this world by 
the application of science and technology to production, by 
the overthrow of despotic governments, by the liberation of 
peoples or masses or proletariats. Despite their rivalry (per- 
haps we should say because of it), they appear in the Near 
East and in Asia, it would seem, as two forms of the same 
Western industrial civilization, which, although of Euro- 
pean origin, is represented especially today by the two heir- 
states.” 29 

What Aron is aiming at with this kind of argument is to 
ensure a double gain for capitalism. In the first place, once 
he equates capitalism and socialism he can speak of the actual 
advantages and merits of socialism as if they were also at- 
tributes of present-day capitalism, thereby bolstering the lat- 
ter’s prestige among the Afro-Asian peoples (on occasion, 
the opposite could also happen: the evils of capitalism could 
be ascribed to socialism). In the second place, by putting an 
equal sign between what are actually distinctive features of 
capitalist and socialist aid, Aron can (and does) absolutise 
the quantitative side of aid, thereby putting capitalism in a 
better light. 

28 Le Figaro , 21-22 d£cembre 1963. 

29 Political Thought Since World War II, Edited by W. J. Stankie- 
wicz, London, 1964, p. 8. 
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The bourgeois ideologists who are less “romantically” in- 
clined than Aron, and who comprise the majority of anti- 
Communists (Brzezinski, Kux and Mosely, for example, be- 
long to this group), tend to view the socialist states not so 
much as partners in a “generosity tournament”, as ordinary, 
although economically weaker, competitors who are using 
aid to the developing countries as a politico-economic, or 
even a purely political, instrument to achieve their selfish 
aims. 

This group of bourgeois ideologists say quite frankly that 
the Western powers give aid to the developing countries be- 
cause they want to strengthen their own positions on the 
“Third World” markets and to save them from communism. 
“The Western philosophy of aid to the newly independent 
countries,” they assert, “rests on the assumption that national- 
ist regimes, preferably with a strong emphasis on economic 
and cultural development, offer to ‘new* or ‘old-new’ na- 
tions the best and probably the only workable alternative to 
Communism.” 30 

French senator and ex-minister E. Bonnefous names three 
political considerations prompting the West to provide aid 
to the “Third World”: “the struggle against communism, 
international solidarity and the defense of the ideals of 
Western democracy.” 31 

Highly characteristic in this respect is the list of motives 
underlying American aid to the developing countries. A 
study prepared for the US Congress named 15 basic reasons 
which the US Government had given between 1952 and 1958 
to substantiate giving such aid: to help raise the living stan- 
dard in the less developed countries and thereby reduce the 
drawing power of communist appeals; to help ensure free 
access to vitally important raw materials; to promote the 
growth of American exports and the development of markets 
for future exports in the presently less developed regions; 
etc. 32 

This same group of bourgeois ideologists allege that the 
socialist countries are endeavouring (a) to undermine the 
economic and political positions of the West in the develop- 

30 Philip E. Mosely, op. cit., p. 87. 

31 E. Bonnefous, op. cit., p. 145. 

32 V. B. Rybakov and L. V. Stepanov, “Aid" to Newly Independent 
Countries in Imperialist Policy and Strategy, Moscow, 1964, in Russian, 
pp. 29-30. 
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ing countries; Jb) to prepare a socio-economic base for a 
socialist “coup” in these countries and ultimately to “bind” 
them economically and politically to the world socialist 
system. 

Anti-communist literature contains frequent references to 
two communist programmes — a “maximum programme” and 
a minimum programme”. One US Department of State 
publication, for example, describes them as follows: “World 
political domination, of course, remains the ultimate Soviet 
objective, but the present phase probably does not contem- 
plate early satellisation (of even the principal target coun- 
tries; and it is unlikely, in any case, that a take over could 
be accomplished by strictly economic means). However, to 
the extent that the bloc becomes a major trading partner or 
plays an important role in a country’s development, it may 
conceivably bring about such a degree of economic depen- 
dence as to create important political leverage 

“The USSR evidently expects that close economic ties 
with the less developed countries will eventually strengthen 
domestic pressures for Soviet type governments 

Another important facet of long-range Communist strat- 
egy is that of aggravating the crisis of capitalism’.” 33 

A critical analysis of bourgeois conceptions regarding the 
economic relations between the world socialist system and 
the developing countries thus calls for an analysis of at least 
two basic questions: 1) socialist aid as competitive struggle; 
2) the correlation of economics and politics in the socialist 
aid programme. 

1. It would be senseless to deny that as the socialist coun- 
tries enter into economic relations with developing countries 
that are within the sphere of the imperialist states’ economic 
domination, they are thereby inevitably drawn into a com- 
petitive struggle against their capitalist partners. The fact 
is, however, that this is a special kind of competition. 

In the second half of the 19th and the early 20th century, 
the capitalist countries “won” and divided up African and 
Asian markets— first politically and then economically— 
under conditions of fierce capitalist competition, as a con- 
sequence of which the objects of the competition were weak- 
ened and enslaved. Once the spheres of influence were dis- 

33 7 he Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed Coun- 
tries, Department of State Publication, Washington, 1958, pp. 11-13. See 
also Africa and the Communist World , 1963, p. 12. 
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tributed, economic competition began to be replaced by im- 
perialist economic monopoly. 

The situation underwent a qualitative change with the ap- 
pearance of the Soviet Union and the subsequent develop- 
ment of socialism into a world system: the foundations of 
both the territorial and the economic monopoly held by the 
imperialist powers in Asia and Africa were undermined in 
the new situation. Monopoly began to give way to compe- 
tition, but now it was not inter-capitalist competition (al- 
though it, too, remains), but “competition” between capital- 
ist and socialist countries as a form of the class struggle 
between the two world systems. 

In classical capitalist competition, the antagonists usually 
pursue the same objectives: to ensure a maximal rate of 
profit on capital; to wreck, bleed and subdue the competitor 
— and the more the better; to conquer the market over which 
the competition rages. These are precisely the kinds of ob- 
jectives that imperialism pursues in its economic relations 
with the developing countries. 

The socialist “competitor”, however, operates from entire- 
ly different positions. For him, this “competition” is no more 
than a way of participating in the development of the newly 
independent countries. At the same time, it is a way of 
helping them indirectly, since “competition” puts the pres- 
sure on the Western powers to “liberalise” their aid pro- 
grammes and thus reduce the extent of imperialist plunder- 
ing. Strictly speaking, the socialist participant in this “com- 
petition” performs “non-competitive” functions. 

In the first place, when he enters into economic relations 
with the developing countries he does not seek to subdue, 
weaken or rob them, to forcibly tie them to his economy or 
to reap a profit at their expense. This is self-evident from 
the terms on which the socialist countries offer their aid. The 
advantages of this aid to the developing countries are ac- 
knowledged even by bourgeois economists who are not partic- 
ularly sympathetic to world socialism. “. . .Communist pro- 
grams appear to be tailored to suit the convenience of the 
aid-receiving, rather than the aid-giving countries.” Such is 
the conclusion drawn by Latif Ahmed Sherwani, Deputy 
Director of the Pakistani Institute of International Affairs. 34 

34 He came to this conclusion on the basis of the following character- 
istic features of socialist aid and comparisons with Western aid: “(1) 
the Communist rates of interest are half or even less than those of the 
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In the second place, this “competition” is developing its 
own specific trend, quite against the will of the imperialist 
participant: it is beginning to serve increasingly — to the ex- 
tent that imperialism has to take socialist aid into account— 
not only as a source of profit for the imperialist powers, but 
also as a source of accumulation for the developing coun- 
tries. Indeed, with, on the one hand, an incorruptible arbiter 
such as is found in the developing countries themselves, and, 
on the other, unselfish assistance coming from the socialist 
states, the West is forced, in its efforts to preserve its posi- 
tion, to find such forms of aid and to offer such terms as 
would be out of the question were it not for the socialist 
"competitor”. This includes providing “gratuitous” credits 
and foodstuffs, granting low-interest loans, etc . 35 

It would not be too much say that generally speaking the 
imperialist powers’ policy of “aiding” newly independent 
countiies was stimulated to a large extent by the emergence 
and development of the new type of international relations- 
and by the increasing popularity of socialist ideas in the 
developing countries. “The industrial and over-all economic 


West; (2) the Communists generally provide aid not for consumer-goods 
industries but for producer-goods projects, such as steel and power plants, 
which are the base of industrialisation in any countries; (3) the Com- 
munists seldom ask Questions about the projects for which they give aid, 
whereas the soundness of the projects must be established to the satis- 
faction of the Western countries if aid is sought from them; (4) the Com- 
munists make long-term commitments in the aid they offer, which very 
much suits the receiving countries since it enables them to plan ahead in 
their development programs; (5) communist loans generally do not mature 
for payment until the projects for which the aid is given have gone into 
production; (6) communist loans can be paid back either in the form of 
goods produced by the projects sponsored by them or in the form of raw 
materials produced in the backward countries. This last aspect is of great 
importance to the backward countries since they are thereby assured 
that the primary commodities that they produce and that earn most of 
their foreign exchange will be sold and, moreover, sold at reasonable 
prices. (L. A. Sherwani, “Sino-Soviet Aid Programs in Asia”, Unity and. 
Contradiction, Major Aspects of Sino-Soviet Relations, Edited by Kurt 
London, New York, 1962, p. 315.) 

35 An example was the “competition” between the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and West Germany in building metallurgical enterprises in 
India. As Marshall Goldman, Assistant Professor of Economics at Wel- 
lesley College (USA), wrote in an article entitled “A Balance Sheet of 
povict 1 oreign Aid , The Russians not only shamed the West Germans- 
into offering a lower interest rate, but completed their plan much faster 
“*?,**“« thc,r mill more cheaply than either the English or the Germans- 
did. ( Foreign Affairs, 1965, Vol. 43, No. 2, pp. 349-50.) 
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potential of the USA, the countries of Western Europe and 
Japan was great enough even in the prewar years to enable 
them to offer other countries just as much as these states 
now dispense in the form of ‘aid’ to their former colonial 
periphery. In other words, unlike socialism, highly develop- 
ed capitalism has long been in a position economically to 
offer other countries government credits, grants and technical 
services. But there was then no force in the world capable 
of prompting the imperialists even so much as to re-examine 
the forms of their expansion in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica .” 36 One must therefore agree with Jack Woodis when 
he calls this Western post-war aid “indirect Soviet aid”. 

All these features of the “competition” between capitalist 
and socialist countries indicate that it should be viewed not 
as a device for redistributing plundered riches and redividing 
the world in one way or another as was the case with the 
traditional competition between capitalist powers, but rather 
as a mechanism for pumping back into developing countries 
a part of the national wealth that had been plundered by the 
former colonial powers. 

Of course, this “competition” cannot completely abolish 
the economic exploitation and plundering of the developing 
countries by their capitalist partners, nor can it result in 
complete restitution of all that had been expropriated by the 
colonialists over their many years of domination in the colo- 
nies. But it does make it possible to “compensate” for part 
of the larceny by stimulating a feed-back of material re- 
sources from the parent countries to the former colonies. 

Two factors force the bourgeoisie of the highly developed 
capitalist countries into making such “financial injections”: 
one is the urgent desire to reproduce conditions of capitalist 
exploitation in the developing countries, and the other is the 
desire to prevent these countries from developing along 
socialist lines, to prevail over the socialist “competitor”. 
Capitalism pursues these objectives by helping to strengthen 
the private sector, where most of the credits are granted; by 
increasing the financial indebtedness of the developing coun- 
tries as the share of borrowed funds in their budgets steadily 
grows; and thus tying them to the world capitalist market, the 
only source of the foreign currency they need to repay the 
loans. 


30 V. B. Rybakov and L. V. Stepanov, op. cit p. 6. 
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The socio-economic consequences of this reverse flow of 
capital are contradictory, just as the consequences of the 
construction of industrial enterprises and transportation ar- 
teries in the former colonies were contradictory. 

hirst of all, the balance of newly independent countries 
is the balance of developing national states, whose national 
income is growing at an average rate of four per cent per 
year. Under conditions where the financial and export-im- 
port possibilities of the socialist countries remain limited, 
where any change in the division of labour that has develop- 
ed between the economically advanced and the economically 
backward countries requires time, and where the price spread 
on the world market cannot be abolished at will, this growth 
is unquestionably a progressive phenomenon which must 
ultimately strengthen the national economies of the “Third 
World countries and reduce their dependence on impe- 
rialism. 

Further, the following circumstance must be kept in mind 
when speaking of the increased indebtedness of the develop- 
ing countries as a factor impeding their attainment of eco- 
nomic independence: the world socialist system will affect 
the economic relations between capitalist and newly inde- 
pendent countries not only because the socialist countries 
will become more solvent and will be able to offer the de- 
veloping countries new credits at terms advantageous to the 
latter, but also because the consolidation of world socialism’s 
economic positions will force capitalism, on the one hand, to 
make new concessions to the developing countries and, on 
the other, to refrain from any attempts to discontinue mak- 
ing “financial injections”, including those which will be used 
for clearing former debts. 

The capitalist countries, urged on by their internal con- 
tradictions (and above all by the search for sales markets) 
and by the growth of the socialist “competitor’s” economic 
potential, will have to grant ever new credits to the newly 
independent countries both for developing their national 
economies and for clearing previous indebtedness. 

It would be ruinous for capitalism to stop or cut back such 
“injections” in the near future, since this would inevitably 
upset the “balance of growth”; it would tend to limit impe- 
rialism’s sphere of, and opportunities for, exploitation in 
these countries and threaten it with the loss of invested cap- 
ital there. Moreover, such measures could prompt the de- 
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veloping countries to search for ways of compensating for 
the “losses” inflicted on them by the curtailment of “aid”, 
and these ways could only be through radical social reforms 
which would undermine the foundations of capitalism and 
thus defeat the purposes of imperialist aid. At the same time, 
now that the forces of world socialism are in the picture it is 
becoming increasingly unlikely that imperialism will apply 
political sanctions or demand “political compensation” for 
unpaid debts, as it might well have done in the not too distant 
past. 

Finally — and this is also a notable feature of the “com- 
petition” under discussion — the socialist countries are inter- 
ested not so much in weakening and “crushing” the West 
and “banishing” it from the markets of the developing coun- 
tries, as in forcing it to agree to new concessions in favour 
of the young states. This constitutes the main substance of 
the “Soviet threat” to the capitalist countries. 

If the present “competition” between capitalist and so- 
cialist countries is in fact gradually beginning to act as a 
lever for pumping back wealth to the developing countries, 
then the latter would gain most not from a complete halt to 
Western aid, as some Soviet economists contend, but rather 
from the further “liberalisation” of this aid, with possibly a 
certain cut back in absolute terms, but with a growth of its 
overall effectiveness. But such a situation is possible only if 
the “competitive ability” of the socialist countries grows and 
the economic ties between the developing countries and the 
world socialist system continue to expand. 

2. An important question that arises in connection with 
a critique of anti-communist conceptions of “aid” to the 
developing countries is that of the correlation between “eco- 
nomics” and “politics” in the socialist aid programme. 

It is common knowledge that the socialist countries’ aid to 
the countries of the “Third World” has no political strings 
tied to it, that is, it is not an instrument of political or eco- 
nomic enslavement. In instances where it takes the form not 
so much of an economic, as a directly political, act on the 
part of the socialist world, it is above all the countries to 
whom it is offered who gain from it. 37 


37 “When in 1956-57, after Egypt had nationalised the Suez 
Canal Company, the Western powers had imposed an economic 
blockade against that country and refused to buy Egyptian cotton. 
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Nor is ideological conditioning the object of socialist aid 
Ui course, the socialist countries are not about to stop prop- 
agandising Marxist-Leninist teaching, but they do not force 
their ideology on anyone as a condition for economic aid- 
they rightly believe that the very course of development of 
the newly independent countries will sooner or later make 
them choose the most progressive ideology. 

1 hus aid from the socialist countries is directed above all 
towards developing an independent economy in the develop- 
ing countries and reducing the sphere of their exploitation 
by the imperialist powers. The construction of large industrial 
projects with the assistance of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries is not, as the anti-communist theorists 
would have it, simply propaganda and something that ignores 
the direct needs of the broad masses in the developing coun- 
tries; it is, rather, a practical step on the way towards re- 
solving the vital economic problems of the “Third World”. 

Perhaps the Western, particularly US, delivery of surplus 
agricultural products to countries where the greater part of 
the population suffer from malnutrition seems more of a 
human act than the building of a metallurgical enterprise. 
But, as French sociologist Noel Drogat notes quite reason- 
ably, the surpluses will be eaten, but the causes giving rise 
to hunger remain. Drogat draws the conclusion that the only 
way to create a balance in the world economy and avoid a 
world conflict is to help the less developed countries organise 
their economies so that they themselves can produce, rather 
than to produce for them. 38 

Development of an industrial base in the developing coun- 
tries has become all the more necessary in recent years in 

the socialist countries bought this cotton— 10,300 tons in 1955, 
38,000 tons in 1956 and 81,600 tons in 1957. In return for the 
cotton, the socialist countries delivered food, petroleum products and 
other goods. (G. M. Prokhorov, The Two XJUorld Systetns and the Newly 
Liberated Countries , Moscow, 1965, p. 100, in Russian.) In coming to 
the aid of the Egyptian people the Soviet Union was guided more by 
political than by economic considerations. But who profited from this 
aid? President Nasser gave a clear answer to this question when in- 
terviewed by a correspondent of the American Look magazine: “We 
were down to one month’s reserve of wheat last winter. We were short 
of petrol. We needed to sell our cotton. We went to you, but you 
turned us down. So then the Russians sold us wheat and petrol. They 
bought our cotton. They helped us survive. Yes, and they helped us 
escape domination by the West.” (Look, June 25, 1957, p. 38.) 

38 N. Drogat, Les pays de la faim , Paris, 1963, p. 45. 


-view of the relatively steady tendency for the correlation of 
prices on raw materials and manufactured goods to change 
in favour of the latter. Between 1953 and 1961, there was an 
average price increase of 10 per cent on industrial goods 
exported by the Western powers to the developing countries. 
However, prices on raw materials and foodstuffs, that is, on 
the developing countries’ basic export items, dropped approx- 
imately 8-9 per cent during the same period. Such deteriora- 
tion of the conditions of exchange leads to a reduction of 
the developing countries’ share in world commodity circu- 
lation, causing a chronic deficit in their trade and payments 
balances. This problem can be resolved by industrialising 
the developing countries, thus enabling them to produce the 
industrial goods they must presently import and, conse- 
quently, to alter the structure of their trade and payments 
balances. 39 

The practical economic effect of socialist aid is beginning 
to be recognised (albeit, with reservations) in the West. For 
example, Marshall Goldman has written that the success the 
socialist states have had in foreign aid “has come from con- 
centrating on certain key projects which are often industrial 
in nature. These major impact projects not only excite the 
imagination but often have productive and visible results.” 40 
Incidentally, the industrialisation of the developing countries 
being carried out with the assistance of the socialist states 
is also producing another effect: the West, spurred by its 
socialist “competitor”, is also beginning to increase alloca- 
tions for the construction of large industrial projects in those 
countries. 

But if the aid given is not a source of profit for the social- 
ist countries, if it is unselfish and has no political strings 
attached to it, what then are the real motives behind it? The 
Communists’ answer is: internationalist duty. International- 
ist duty, however, should not be confused with abstract al- 
truism, which is foreign to the socialist countries. While the 
socialist countries’ economic aid has no direct propaganda 
and political aims and is a manifestation of internationalist 
duty, it nonetheless has (and could not but have) a definite 
political and social content, for in the more or less distant 

39 D. Tallosh, “The CMEA Countries’ Foreign Trade with Deve- 
loped Capitalist and Developing Countries”, Planned Economy , 1964, 
No. 4, p. 81 (in Russian). 

40 Foreign Affairs , 1965, Vol. 43, No. 2, p. 349. 
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perspective it involves progressive political and social con- 
sequences: the formation of national detachments of the in- 
dustnal proletariat, increased popularity of the ideas of 
scientific socialism, the strengthening of economic and po- 
“ re a ^ ,( ? ns with the socialist countries, etc. 

Thequestion is, do these interests of world socialism coin- 
cide with the interests of the people of the developing coun- 
tiies and are they in line with social progress? 

Anti-communist theories are based on the premise that 
these interests do not coincide and are even conflicting. 
Bourgeois ideologists either equate the type of relations 
existing between capitalist and developing countries with the 
relations between developing and socialist countries, char- 
acterising both as antagonistic, or they try to prove that the 
capitalist way is even superior. 

In fact however, the case is somewhat different. Even be- 
fore the October Revolution, Lenin wrote: “We shall exert 
every effort to foster association and merger with the Mon- 
golians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians. We believe it is our 
duty and in our interest to do this. ... We shall endeavour to 
render these nations, more backward and oppressed than we 
are, disinterested cultural assistance, to borrow the happy 
expression of the Polish Social-Democrats. In other words, 
we will help them pass to the use of machinery, to the light- 
ening of labour, to democracy, to socialism.” 41 

The way that Lenin stated the question is significant: our 
internationalist duty and our interests coincide, and at the 
same time they are in line with social progress (“to democ- 
racy, to socialism”). 

Today, the following relationships may be regarded as 
historical fact: the dialectical interdependence between the 
development of world socialism and the growth of the na- 
tional liberation movement; the dialectical interdependence 
between the consolidation of the economic strength of so- 
cialism and the emergence of a national economy in the de- 
veloping countries: the interconnection between the level and 
scope of socialist transformations and the rate of social prog- 
ress. This coincidence is the key to explaining the disinter- 
estedness of socialist aid, the political and social “advan- 
tages” it holds for the world socialist system and the coin- 
cidence of the socialist countries’ economic and political 
motives. 

41 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 67. 
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3. Bourgeois Views on the Prospects 
of Rapprochement Between the Developing 
and the Socialist Countries 

Although imperialism lost a great deal when it lost its 
colonies, it still makes a huge profit from direct and indirect 
economic exploitation of the newly independent countries. 
The question the anti-Communists ask themselves is: how 
long can this go on and how will the relations between the 
“Third World” and the two world systems develop further. 

The days are gone when the British viceroys calmly con- 
templated the future of the empire, confident in its stability. 
Fear of the future now turns respectable bourgeois diplomats 
and social scientists into soothsayers striving to predict the 
“fate of the worlds”, and exorcisers trying to throw obstacles 
in the way of communism, which is ceasing to be a spectre 
even in such corners of the world where only 20 years ago 
people had extremely vague notions about it. 

Taking the actual state of things into account (for they 
really want to convince someone that their views are right), 
the anti-Communists generally do not deny the possibility 
that political and especially economic relations between the 
world socialist system and the developing countries will go 
on expanding and growing stronger. One US Department of 
State publication, for example, assesses these possibilities as 
follows: “The USSR and other bloc nations possess, there- 
fore, a potent economic base from which to expand their 
economic drive in the less developed countries. In view of the 
importance attached by the USSR to this offensive in terms 
of its expected political rewards, there is no reason to think 
that the Soviet Union or other bloc countries have come to 
the end of the road in pushing their credit and trade deals. 
The USSR can certainly sustain the relatively small annual 

drain implied in its present commitments for assistance 

It can even substantially increase these. Though additional 
commitments must be made by the USSR on a selective basis, 
the USSR is capable of incurring these, even in cases where 
they are economically burdensome, to shoot for great polit- 
ical gains.” 42 

However, while admitting the possibility that commercial 


42 The Sino-Soxnet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed Coun- 
tries, Department of State Publication, Washington, 1958, p. 15. 
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w^ijm 8 ^fi t% ^ een ^ ie soc ' a l' st countries and the “Third 
World will develop further, the anti-Communists assert at 
the same time that most of the developing countries will not 
!J“ Ve in , [ he direction of such all-round rapprochement with 

% Z r d T' a i . S> ; Stem th , at the y wou,d be drawn gradu- 
ally and naturally into its orbit. The reason they give is that 

' \ L , nec< i ssar > r e xternal and internal preconditions for social- 
ist development m these countries, and consequently, for the 
expansion °f the world socialist system through them, do not 
exist, tor in the opinion of bourgeois theoreticians, the only 
non-violent way for the developing countries to go over to 
the world socialist system may be the traditional went of 
socialism at home as their social system. 

Anti-Communists often go no further than merely to state 
that socialism is unacceptable for the developing countries 
and refuse to give any kind of positive answer to the ques- 
tion of what lies ahead for the “Third World”, saying that 
the perspectives are not clear”. But they do offer “con- 
structive solutions, of course, which boil down essentially 
either to propagandising the benefits of capitalism for Afro- 
Asian counti ies or to substantiating” the preferability of a 
so-called third way of development for them (which is some- 
times equated to national socialism” or “national com- 
munism ”). 43 

Despite the unpopularity of capitalism among the peoples 
and leaders of Asian and African states, the anti-commu- 
nist theorists still keep the theory of the capitalist road of 
development in their propaganda arsenal, although they do 
accompany it with many reservations . 44 Fresh confirmation 
of this is given in a book entitled Economics for Development, 


There is a^good deal of talk in the West and in the developing 
countries about “national socialism”. However, there is little agreement 
about what this means. Whereas some use the term when referring to 
scientific socialism, creatively applied to a given country and taking 
into consideration its concrete conditions (in other words, they are 
simply using imprecise terminology), others (including the anti-Com- 
munists) use the term when referring to a form of nationalism that is 
essentially inimical to scientific socialism. 

.At times, the matter turns into a comical hassle, with bourgeois 
theorists arguing amongst themselves as to which brand of capitalism 
is best for the Afro-Asian countries, the “American”, the “European” 
or some other. Curiously enough, as they sling dirt at one another 
(business is business, and it requires knocking out your competitor), the 
bourgeois propagandists end up proving only one thing: no kind of 
capitalism can resolve the problems facing the developing countries. 
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by Stephen Enke, an American professor of economics. In 
Enke’s opinion, it is precisely the capitalist road that can 
provide the most favourable conditions for the developing 
countries. Certainly capitalism has certain flaws, the pro- 
fessor argues, but the developing countries face an alterna- 
tive: either capitalism with its characteristic liberation of 
human and material resources from the agricultural sector 
and with the gradual disappearance of traditional forms of 
economic management; or communism, where human free- 
dom and democracy are allegedly sacrificed for the sake of 
high production growth rates. Enke naturally comes to the 
conclusion that since the developing countries cannot agree 
to give up the freedom they have won at such a dear price, 
they will for the most part prefer the capitalist way . 45 

Bourgeois propagandists never miss a chance to augment 
their theoretical arguments in favour of capitalism with 
colourful pictures (now designed for mass effect) advertising 
the prosperity of Afro-Asian states, such as the Ivory Coast, 
that have chosen the capitalist road. 

Perhaps by African standards the Ivory Coast is indeed 
a prospering state. But the questions that come to mind are: 
is that country really independent; are its internal contra- 
dictions resolved; and, finally, who reaps the fruits of its 
prosperity, into whose pocket do most of the profits go? The 
fact is that the country is really owned by foreign capital. 
The country’s industrial enterprises are owned mainly by 
French companies, although small local proprietors as a rule 
predominate in the agricultural sector . 46 But this means that 
by far the greater part of the profits goes not into the pocket 
of local capitalists, to say nothing of the exploited masses, 
but into the pockets of French proprietors, who continue just 
as in the past to rob the country . 47 Naturally, the perspective 


45 Stephen Enke, Economics for Development, Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

pp. 141-42. , . . 

46 If, however, we take into account the fact that the major buyer 
of the Ivory Coast's chief exports — coffee and cocoa — is France, and 
that France profits enormously from the price spread and non-equivalent 
exchange, then it becomes clear that not only the country s industry, 
but also its agriculture are indirectly controlled by French capital. 

47 The old colonial administrative apparatus has remained essen- 
tially intact, and the French, who continue to come to the country in 
increasing numbers, occupy an important place in it. The retention of 
this apparatus provides yet another avenue by which the developed 
capitalist powers can rob economically underdeveloped countries. How 
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of placing the economy under the control of foreign capital 
and ending up in the pocket of Britain, France or some other 
capitalist power holds little attraction for the developing 
countries, especially since they are not all as rich in natural 
resources as the Ivory Coast and they do not all have the 
opportunities for attracting foreign capital as were given, 
incidentally, to the Ivory Coast for political as well as eco- 
nomic reasons, namely, to make the Ivory Coast the West- 
ern world s showcase on the Black Continent. 

For most of the developing countries, therefore, the Ivory 
L,oast example is not so contagious as to make them straight- 
away ready to recognise capitalism as just the social system 
they need. In their drive toward industrialisation,” Profes- 
sor Paul Zigmund of Princeton University admits “the 
modernising nationalists (reference here is to the leaders of 
the developing countries— Author) are not prepared to fol- 
low the model of the United States, the European nations, or 
Japan, each of which achieved economic development under 
private auspices. The nationalist leaders, with the exception 
ot some Latin Americans, are in agreement in rejecting the 
capitalist method as slow, inefficient, and unsuited to their 
conditions .” 48 

This attitude towards capitalism on the part of the devel- 
oping countries considerably depreciates the anti-commu- 
nist theory about die capitalist road and forces it to give way 
to more liberal and, at the same time, more profitable, in 
terms of their propaganda value, conceptions such as the 
“third way” or “social neutralism”. The supporters of this 
concept say that the countries of Asia and Africa (and some- 
times they include Latin America as well), united by a sim- 
ilarity of features in their socio-economic development and 
by their common political course (neutralism), and presently 
forming a single whole— the “Third World”— will in the 
future remain a single whole, neutral not only politically, 


much this has cost the developing countries in the past and, of course, 
continues to cost them at present, may be seen from the example of 
India. “According to Indian economists Shah and Khambat, the British 
bureaucratic apparatus appropriated, in various forms, about 16 per 
cent of India’s annual national income (3,750,000 rupees).” (L. Dvorjak, 
The World Socialist System and the Developing Countries , p. 5, in 
Russian.) 

48 The Ideologies of the Developing Nations , Edited by Paul Sig- 
mund, Jr., New York-London, 1963, p. 12. 
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but also socially. “The Third World,” says American writer 
Mario Rossi, “comprises the developing nations of Asia and 
Africa. It took a place, after World War II, alongside the 
Western World and the Communist World. It is “Third” 
not only because the other two preceded it, dominating the 
scene of history, but also insofar as it possesses a personal- 
ity of its own, just as the others do. It is not a world wait- 
ing to choose which side to join because it has already chosen 
to be itself. Its vision of the future, its needs, its perspectives 
are different, and these are all incompatible with the idea 
that the world can be cither democratic in the Western 
sense or Socialist in the Soviet or Chinese sense. To the old 
alternatives it has added one of its own .” 49 

Rossi’s propagandistic formulations clearly show, inciden- 
tally, how the anti-Communists use the “third way” notion 
and many other of their ideas, to play on the psychology of 
definite strata and classes of the young independent states. 
It is no secret that some of the young states, especially in 
Africa, zealously guarding the national political freedom 
they had wrested from foreign oppressors after a long and 
hard struggle, are inclined towards national or regional iso- 
lationism. They feel that independence is guaranteed not 
only by their remaining neutral politically, that is, by not 
joining either the Western or the Eastern “bloc”, but also by 
remaining, so to say, socially neutral, that is, by taking 
neither the socialist nor the capitalist road, since each, in 
their view, is associated concretely with one of the “blocs”. 

But neither isolationism nor “social neutrality” is in line 
with the course of social development. While they may to 
a certain extent be justified psychologically, they can in no 
way be justified historically, because the ultimate solution of 
national or regional problems cannot be reached without 
taking into account their connection with other world prob- 
lems and above all their connection with the struggle be- 
tween world capitalism and world socialism. This is some- 
thing that the leaders of the developing countries are begin- 
ning to understand more and more. 

However, the advocates of isolationism and “social neu- 
trality” are still holding their positions in a number of coun- 
tries. The strength of these positions will depend a lot on the 
correlation of class forces both within the developing coun- 


49 Mario Rossi, The Third World , New York, 1963, p. 4. 
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tries and in the international arena. The problem will not be 
resolved rapidly; it will take time, and this is something that 
must be kept in nnnd when analysing the factors that the 

anti-communists may make use of in their propaganda 
activity. r r ft 

What is the “third way” actually supposed to consist in? 
clearly, it is supposed to be neither capitalist nor socialist 
the question is: how does the “third way” compare with 
capitalism and socialism? 

Two basic approaches can be discerned: 

A) Some anti-Communists interpret the “ third way ” as a 
kind of purposeful “ synthesis ” of capitalism and socialism, 
smee each of these two systems possesses positive features 
which can be adopted to good advantage by the developing 
countries, and negative features which make them unaccept- 
able as a whole for most of the newly independent states. 

Arguing that the developing countries regard Marxism 
and also the American type of democracy as an alien philos- 
ophy, absolutely at variance with the traditions and require- 
ments of society in these developing countries, the anti- 
Communists propose a “combination” of capitalism and so- 
cialism which would be endowed with the merits of each, but 
lack their characteristic shortcomings. . . While there is no 
denying the appeal of the Soviet example of economic de- 
velopment,” P. Zigmund writes, “to equate the two positions 
is to ignore a fundamental and recurring feature in the 
ideology of modernising nationalism— its attempt to estab- 
lish a separate identity in an intermediate position between 
Last and West . 50 The nationalist leaders insist that they are 
forging a new approach to economic development that 
avoids the errors of both Capitalism and Communism. 


50 Zigmund sees the “ideology of modernising nationalism” as a 
neutral “third” ideology which, in his opinion, best fits the conditions 
m the developing countries. In his words, “. . .if we omit the leaders 
of traditional and conservative oligarchies, the two other general types of 
nationalist leaders, the radicals and the reformers, share a body of po- 
litical and economic theory, distinct from both Western liberalism and 
Soviet collectivism. It is a sufficiently coherent body of ideas to be 
called an ideology — the ideology of modernising nationalism. . . . The 
ideology has a function— to carry the nation through the period of 
modernisation of traditional society and to justify the ensuing sacri- 
fices and dislocations. For its content, it draws upon the political ideas 
of both East and West.” [The Ideologies of the Developing Nations , 
pp. 36-37.) 
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Whether it is the ‘democratic collectivism' of Nehru, the 
‘African socialism’ of Senghor, the ‘communitarianism’ of 
Nyerere, the “communocracy’ of Sekou Toure, or the ‘demo- 
cratic, socialist, co-operative democracy’ of Nasser, there is 
a common commitment to a new form of development that 
will allow planning and central control of the economy while 
continuing to permit some measure of private initiative ”. 51 

Similar views are held by other anti-communist theorists 
who see the possibility of so-called “national communism” or 
“national socialism” emerging and developing in the newly 
independent countries. A “Marxist experiment”, the anti- 
Communists say, should neither alarm capitalism nor glad- 
den socialism, since it is staged on nationalistic grounds and 
can in no way serve to strengthen world socialism. 

B) An entirely different conception of the “third way” 
comes out of the so-called “ theory of a single industrial 
society ”. According to this theory, scientific and technolog- 
ical development will gradually eliminate the distinction be- 
tween capitalist and socialist societies, and they will fuse or 
merge into a single stream that can be called the “third 
way”, since it will be neither capitalist nor socialist. When 
this happens, states will be compared or contrasted accord- 
ing to any number of features except the social; for example, 
according to their “wealth” (“rich” and “poor”), their level 
of scientific and technological development (“developed” and 
“less developed”), and even their regional affiliation (“East- 
ern” and “Western”). 

The major contradiction of the century thus turns out to 
be the contradiction between “rich” and “poor” states, re- 
gardless of their social structure, and there is no longer any 
sense in contrasting capitalism and socialism or choosing 
between them. “The leadership and members of nationalist 
movements,” P. Zigmund asserts, “are acutely aware of the 
galling contrast between the poverty, illiteracy, and disease 
of their own countries and the affluence of the economically 
developed areas. For them, the crucial division in the world 
is not between the rival political faiths of Communism and 
liberal democracy, but between the rich and the poor, the 
economically developed and the underdeveloped, the techni- 
cally competent and the technologically ‘backward’ areas of 


61 The Ideologies of the Developing Nations , p. 12. 
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the world. •' Fritz Schatten expresses a similar notion: “In 
the mind of the African the World is divided far less into 
capitalists and proletarians’ than into ‘rich whites’ and 
poor coloured people’, and the dream of many is directed 
not towards an ‘International of the Workers’, but towards 
an International of the Coloured ’.” 53 

It is not difficult to guess what the anti-communist theo- 
rists arc aiming at as they push the theory of the convergence 
of capitalism and socialism. The political objectives are ob- 
viously to prevent the development of the newly independent 
countries along a socialist road, to weaken the influence of 
world socialism on the class struggle within the capitalist 
countries, and to discredit the socialist system in the eyes of 
the world’s peoples. 

If the contradictions between Asian and European coun- 
tries were indeed deeper than those between capitalist and 
socialist countries, then an alliance between, say, Asian 
developing countries and European socialist countries against 
imperialism and neocolonialism would be out of the question. 
Yet if the main contradiction in the world today is the con- 
tradiction between “rich” and “poor” countries, then, ac- 
cording to the logic of this conception, the developing coun- 
tries should use any method they can to “get rich”, regard- 
less of its social consequences. 

When the anti-Communists speak of the “spontaneous 
convergence of capitalism and socialism and of the emerg- 
ence of a “single industrial society” which is supposed to shift 
the emphasis from the capitalism versus socialism dilemma 
to the rich versus poor nations dilemma, they are speculat- 
ing with certain phenomena and processes that are, in fact, 
characteristic of present-day capitalist and socialist societies. 
Reference here is to two such interconnected and interde- 
pendent processes as the scientific and technological revo- 
lution and the development of the world communist revo- 
lution. 

The scientific and technological revolution, embracing the 
capitalist and socialist states alike, is leading to a gradual 
transformation of local national economies into links of a 
single world economy; automation is leading to an inter- 


62 The Ideologies of the Developing Nations , p. 11. 

53 Polycentrism. The New Factor in International Coinmunism, 
Edited by Walter Laquer and Leopold Labcdz, New York, 1962, p. 240. 
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nationalised “way of life’’; and the development of the mass 
communication media is leading to a gradual levelling and 
“massification” of spiritual values within both capitalist and 
socialist societies, but with the differences in the social nature 
of these values remaining. 

At the same time, the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion in the capitalist countries is preparing the material basis 
for the socialist revolution and is one of the factors leading 
to a gradual modification of the forms in which the socialist 
revolution may be carried out. 

Finally, the forms and methods of socialist and commu- 
nist construction in the Soviet Union are changing (as com- 
pared with what they were in the 1920s and 1930s). More- 
over, the standard of living is constantly rising and as it does 
the needs of the masses increase. All this, according to the 
bourgeois theorists, is supposed to indicate that Soviet man 
is turning bourgeois, forgetting his revolutionary ideals and 
departing from his communist ideals. 

With all the changes taking place in the structure of 
capitalist and socialist society, with all the changes in the 
forms and methods of economic management, and with all 
the apparent similarities in the life style of the citizens of 
capitalist and socialist countries, the nature of ownership in 
capitalist as compared to socialist countries remains funda- 
mentally different. And this is, after all, the main watershed 
between capitalism and socialism, for the nature of owner- 
ship determines both the nature of state power and the nature 
of other social institutions. As long as in some countries there 
is private and in others public ownership of the instruments 
and means of production, there is no basis for speaking of a 
“fusion” of capitalism and socialism and the emergence of a 
“third way” or a third system of ownership. This means that 
it is also senseless to suppose that the contradiction between 
capitalism and socialism will somehow cease being the 
main contradiction of the present era, for nothing gives 
rise to greater contradictions than the opposite systems of 
ownership. 

Of course, contradictions do exist between “rich” and 
“poor” and between “Eastern” and “Western” states within 
each of the world social systems. But we should not go too 
far in drawing social conclusions from this: the certain 
amount of conflict of interests between socialist states, which 
is seemingly connected with regional (East- West) differences 
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or differences in material wealth (rich-poor), turns out in 
• ‘ ct to J> e nothing other than a consequence of the difference 

Uonshavl' TaturS' S ° Cia ‘ iS ' produC,ion and s ° cialist «<»- 

Here again, life itself brings us back to the contradiction 
between capitalism and socialism as the initial, the main and 
thchnalcontiadiction of our time. It follows that the ques- 
tion of the developing countries’ choice of a capitalist or 
non-capitalist road is still as urgent as ever, since a “syn- 
thesis of capitalism and socialism, as discussed above is 

is impossible US ^ ^ & Um ° n ^ ie two s y stems of ownership 

This does not mean, of course, that the two systems can- 
not temporarily coexist within a single state in the form of 
dinerent modes of production. But the fundamental differ- 
ence between them precludes any merger or “synthesis”. 
Ultimately, one system gains the upper hand and becomes 
the dominant trend of socialist development. The “either- 
or „ question is^ eventually resolved, whereupon any “synthe- 
sis , such as national socialism”, turns out on verification 
to be either an inappropriately named concrete historical 
7 ( orn ? ?: socialism, or a modified form of capitalism under a 
socialist label. 

But if the contradiction between capitalism and socialism 
remains as the main contradiction of our time, and if a 
synthesis of capitalism and socialism is impossible, it fol- 
lows that it is also impossible for the newly independent 
countries to develop along some kind of “third path” and 
that they must inevitably choose between the two alterna- 
tives — capitalism or socialism. 

1 he anti-Communists, however, say that the socialist path 
is unacceptable for most of the “Third World” countries 
because they lack the ideological, political and socio-econom- 
ic preconditions for socialism. In the first place, the anti- 
communist theorists contend that Marxist-Leninist teaching 
is incompatible with the “Eastern spirit” or “Eastern civili- 
sation” and is incapable of providing answers to the specific 
problems facing the developing countries. In the second 
place, the defenders of capitalism feel that the external and 
internal political conditions for a socialist revolution are miss- 
ing in the greater part of the “Third World”; namely, 
there is no geographic proximity to socialist countries and 
no strong parties of a Marxist type. In the third place, they 
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say that these countries lack the main social force capable of 
consistently carrying out socialist reforms, i.e., national de- 
tachments of an organised industrial proletariat; class dif- 
ferentiation is too vague, the state sector is too weak, etc. 

The anti-Communists’ chief “error” consists in the fact 
that in considering the conditions for a socialist revolution 
they fail to see the real correlation between the necessary 
and the accidental, between the internal and the external, 
between political factors and economic factors. At the same 
time, they refuse to see socialism in motion, in its concrete 
historical development, which inevitably gives rise to a great 
diversity of forms. Anti-Communists identify socialism in 
general, i.e., socialism as a social system, with a concrete 
historical form of socialism (most often the Soviet or Chi- 
nese), and haying established that this form, with all its spe- 
cifics, is not acceptable for a definite group of developing 
countries, they draw the conclusion that socialism in general 
is not acceptable as a social system for that group of coun- 
tries. 

A typical example in this respect is Walter Lippmann’s 
thesis that the “Third World” must inevitably undergo so- 
cial differentiation. In an article entitled “The Third World” 
he wrote: “The questions which are being tested in all parts 
of the third world are how the goals of independence and 
economic welfare can be reached. Is it to be by the methods 
of Soviet Russia, of Red China, of American free enterprise, 
or of the European planned economics? 

“It is safe to say that no one of these competing systems 
will prevail everywhere over all the others. One of the de- 
lusions, or as Sen. Fulbright would say, one of the 'myths’ 
of primitive thinkers ... is that there can be only one uni- 
versally right social system in this conglomerated and heter- 
ogeneous world The current Chinese system applied to 

a highly developed society like that of Sweden, Belgium or 
the United States would produce chaos and famine. 

“By the same token, it is quite impossible to make our 
system, which works so well in Michigan and California, 
work equally well in Brazil and Chile, much less in the 
Congo or Zanzibar.” 54 

Mr. Lippmann confused two quite different things: in 
arguing against the belief that there can be “only one uni- 


84 New York Herald Tribune, April 2, 1964, p. 18. 
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versally right social system" he actually reduced everything 
to an objection against a rubber-stamp imposition on various 
countries of one or another form of a single system, without 
taking into account the conditions of their development. In 
other words, he spoke of various forms of a single system as 
if they were different systems. 

Needless to say, the experience of the Soviet Union as the 
world s first socialist state has, and will always have, signifi- 
cance for the developing countries. But it does not follow 
from this that to build socialism means to imitate the Soviet 
Union in everything. Bourgeois ideologists deliberately 
equate scientific socialism and the “Soviet model”, and thus 
absolutise the latter, passing off the particular and the sin- 
gular for the general, the historically accidental for the logic- 
ally necessary, and phenomena engendered by an historical 
concurrence of circumstances for laws of socialism. 

The anti-Communists would like to show that the difficul- 
ties experienced in the past by the Soviet Union and some 
of the other socialist countries in connection with certain 
failures in the development of their national economies and 
in connection with violations of the principles of socialist 
democracy, stemmed from the very nature of socialism, and 
that they must inevitably be repeated in all countries that 
have embarked on the socialist path. However, the history 
of world socialism (as a system), although still quite short, 
testifies to the fallacy of this contention. Every country fol- 
lowing the socialist path inevitably introduces something 
original to socialist construction; no country’s path can serve 
as a universal standard for the building of socialism. On the 
other hand, as the roads to socialism become more varied 
and distinctive, the easier it will be for countries just setting 
out to build a socialist society to find a suitable “prototype” 
among the countries of the world socialist system. 55 

Inasmuch as the anti-Communists turn to ideological, 
political and socio-economic problems for arguments in sup- 
port of their theories, it would be worthwhile to discuss each 
kind of problem in greater detail. 

1. Anti-Communists see ideological factors as forming one 
of the greatest obstacles keeping the newly independent states 
from taking the socialist road of development and being in- 


55 Algeria saw such a “prototype” in Cuba, and many African coun- 
tries see it, for example, in Yugoslavia. 
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eluded in the world socialist system. Marxism-Leninism, the 
anti-Communists say, is “unacceptable” to most of the 
“Third World” countries primarily because it is “antiquat- 
ed” and of “European” or “Western” origin. 

Zigmund, for example, makes this comparison between 
Marxism and “the ideology of modernizing nationalism”: 
“. . .this ideology (nationalism — Author) is in many ways su- 
perior to Marxism-Leninism, since it is more pragmatic and 
more related to the problem of modernization than are the 
simplistic dogmas derived from the experience of nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Europe which comprise the 
Marxist-Leninist solution.” 5 *’ 

Marxists are long familiar with this traditional line of 
reasoning: Marx and Engels, it goes, developed their teach- 
ing in the mid-nineteenth century on the basis of an analysis 
of West European capitalist society; they rarely looked 
towards the East and did not know its specifics; they fo- 
cussed on the proletariat, while the overwhelming majority 
of the population in Asia, Africa and Latin America is made 
up of the peasantry; etc. 

These are very old arguments, first used (in a somewhat 
different form) in the late 19th and early 20th century, 
when Marxism began to spread in Russia, which at that time 
was a peasant country in comparison with Britain or Ger- 
many. Anti-Communists began to repeat the same arguments 
in the 1920s, when, after the victory of the revolution in 
Russia, interest in Marxist-Leninist ideas rose sharply in the 
countries of the East, which were typically peasant even in 
comparison with the Russia of that time. 

To be sure, Marx and Engels did build their teaching es- 
sentially on the basis of an analysis of developed West 
European capitalism. In all fairness, however, it should be 
noted that none of the prominent bourgeois socialists who 
were their fore-runners had devoted as much attention to 
the East — especially to China and India— as did the founders 
of Marxism. The latter’s “accent on Europe” was neither 
accidental, nor a result of “Europocentrism”, nor an under- 
estimation of the “colonial problem”, which Marx and En- 
gels did not view as a separate problem. Being one aspect of 
the problem of the world socialist revolution it was viewed 


66 The Ideologies of the Developing Nations, p. 37. 
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a f s pa . r . t *! ie problem of the proletarian revolution, the fate 

•j jl • ,, r 9 ul if understandable reasons, was beinp de- 
cided basically m Europe. 6 

F-,?ip e M tl * iS . in n an n that Mfncism ignored the interests of the 
East. Not at all. It was Western ’ only in its genesis, but by 
no means in its essence, for under the concrete historical 
conditions prevailing at the time Marxist teaching was tak- 
ing shape, the Eastern” problems could be resolved onlv 
after preliminary resolution of the “Western” problems And 
conversely in resolving the “Western” problems— that 
is, the problems of the proletarian socialist revolution 
in the highly developed capitalist countries— Marxism 
was thereby also resolving the “Eastern” problems, 
inasmuch as the countries of the East were colonies of the 
West. 

It became possible to treat Eastern” problems as relative- 
y independent only after the following had been estab- 
hshed: a) the uneven development of capitalism; b) the impos- 
sibility of a simultaneous beginning of revolution in the 
developed countries; c) the possibility of economically less 
developed countries outstripping, in a political sense, the 
more developed countries. It was left up to Leninism to draw 
these conclusions, and Leninism could perceive the colonial 
problems as relatively independent only as a result of 
changes in the concrete historical conditions and forms of 
the world socialist revolution. Having discovered the law of 
the uneven, spasmodic economic and political development 
of capitalism— and consequently the possibility of a partial 
resolution of the colonial question” even before the victory 
of the socialist revolution in all the developed capitalist 
countries of the West — Lenin then viewed the national liber- 
ation movement as a relatively independent problem, 
although still closely related, in terms of its final resolution, 
to European problems, i.e., the problems of the socialist revo- 
lution. 

Thus, as Marxism developed, the approach to what may 
be called the Eastern”, the “Asian” or the “colonial” prob- 
lem underwent change; but irrespective of this, Marxism 
always— at every stage of its development— contained the 
answer to this problem and showed that the national ques- 
tion is part of the social question. In its socio-economic aspect 
the East has never been foreign to Marxism. In turn, Marx- 
ism-Leninism, the teaching about the emancipation of work- 
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ing people, is acceptable in principle to all countries and all 
continents because, as history has shown, all countries go 
through the same or similar stages in their development, re- 
gardless of the socio-economic, historical and cultural dif- 
ferences that may exist between them. 

As for the bourgeois argument that the “contrast” between 
so-called “Eastern thinking” and “Western thinking” makes 
Marxism unacceptable to the peoples of Asia and Africa, the 
following should be borne in mind: while differences in na- 
tional psychology, and hence in national turns of mind, do 
exist, they are not so fundamental in nature that they form 
an impregnable barrier; in the final analysis they are the 
product of specific differences in the development of mate- 
rial production, and these differences are insignificant in 
comparison with its common features. 

In their search for arguments in defence of the thesis that 
Marxism-Leninism is “unacceptable” to the developing 
countries, the anti-Communists never hesitate to falsify both 
Marxist-Leninist teaching and the actual practice of build- 
ing socialism. They do so just as much by evil design as 
through ignorance, for in the main they “learn” their Marx- 
ism from bourgeois “Marxologists” who themselves are not 
too concerned about accurately reading the works of the 
founders of Marxism, and who are unable, and frequently 
simply unwilling, to see the real relationship between the 
logic and history of socialism. 

This is how the myth about the “anti-humanism” of 
Marxism and communism was bom. In discussing the the- 
ories of “national socialism”, P. Zigmund, for example, has 
this to say: “At the same time that these theories denounce 
a stereotyped capitalism for its excessive individualism, its 
lack of concern with human and social values, and its foster- 
ing of the spirit of ruthless competition, they also criticise a 
stereotyped Communism for its excessive collectivism, its sup- 
pression of the individual, its materialism, and its narrow 
commitment to the national interest of a single country or 
group of countries.” 57 But where do the ideologists of “na- 
tional socialism”, whom Zigmund indirectly quotes here, get 
their arguments? Basically from the works of European and 
American bourgeois theorists, such as professor E. Enke, 


67 7 he Ideologies of the Developing Nations , pp. 12-13. 
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mentioned above, who lauds capitalism and tells us to turn 
our backs to communism because the latter allegedly requires 
that freedom and democracy be sacrificed for the sake of 
achieving high production rates. 

1 ** .‘ S „, no accic ^ e p t that the anti-Communists talk so much 
about human values” and “freedom”. Indeed, this is one of 
the most important questions of the liberation revolution 
including also the national liberation movement, which sees 
!ts basic mission to consist in gaining freedom for the nation 
as the first step towards attaining freedom for each and every 
individual. But if Marxism fails to provide answers to “hu- 
man problems and demands sacrificing “man" to material 
forces alien to him, as the anti-Communists allege, then 
naturally it should be flatly rejected. 

It should be noted that anti-Communists’ references to 
humanism are obviously designed to evoke an emotional 
iesponse. I he peoples of the colonial countries, having been 
subject for so many decades to colonial oppression and de- 
gradation and having seen their national cultures and spirit- 
ual values destroyed, could not but react with feelings of 
leightened self-respect and antagonism towards any teach- 
ing or any social system that justifies oppression and makes 
it standard practice in social relations. 

In trying to frighten the peoples of the developing coun- 
tries with “proof ’ of the “anti-humanistic” nature of Marx- 
ism and communism, the anti-Communists point to the cult 
of the individual as an allegedly necessary condition of so- 
cialist construction. To be sure, such a complex historical 
phenomenon as the cult of the individual, with all of its 
consequences and contradictions, and particularly with its 
dogmatic attitude towards the Marxist theoretical heritage, 
could not but have evoked a certain mistrust in Marxism and 
communism. But it should be remembered that genuine 
Marxist-Leninist teaching is one thing, while this or that 
concrete interpretation of it is another; the general laws 
governing the functioning and development of communist 
society are one thing, while the concrete historical features 
of socialist construction, and especially any distortions per- 
mitted in the course of this construction, are something else 
entirely. 

The main difference between Marxism and other human- 
istic teachings is that Marx revealed the real basis of hu- 
manism by putting it on a stable economic foundation. But, 
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having outlined the general principles of resolving the “hu- 
man problem”, Marx, as a dialectician, left it up to the 
future to determine the paths of its concrete solution. On the 
one hand, this means that the fundamental Marxist propo- 
sitions on overcoming man’s “alienation” and creating the 
conditions for genuine “human” existence remain true for 
any human society developing according to the general laws 
of history. On the other hand, it means that the Marxist 
teaching on liberty is an “open” teaching, that is, it can be 
implemented with full account taken of concrete historical 
peculiarities and traditions. At the same time, the teaching 
itself develops and is enriched as new scientific discoveries 
are made and given Marxist interpretation, and a s practical 
experience in implementing Marxism is accumulated. 

Marxist-Leninist teaching is thus not only not alien to 
developing countries, but, on the contrary, is fundamentally 
appropriate for them. True, it has not yet received sufficient 
dissemination in most parts of the “Third World”, nor has it 
been adequately developed for the conditions there, to say 
nothing of the extent to which it is actually being imple- 
mented there. But the reasons for this do not lie in any 
fundamental inappropriateness of Marxism, but rather in the 
insufficient development of national detachments of the 
working class, the absence of influential workers’ parties in 
a number of newly independent countries, and the strong 
influence of traditional, primarily religious, ideology on the 
masses. 

This situation, however, does not place any serious ob- 
stacle in the way of undertaking the first steps in building 
socialism. Granted that Marxist ideology plays an enormous 
role in socialist construction and that to implement socialism 
consistently and especially to bring its construction to a con- 
clusion, a scientific ideology is indispensable. But Marxists 
have never advocated a socialism that is built primarily or 
exclusively on principles of “consciousness”, “ideological 
maturity” or “political fidelity”, and not on a strong mate- 
rial basis. The first steps along the long road of socialist 
construction can well be made even if the national working 
class lacks sufficient Marxist maturity. This lack, inciden- 
tally, is indirectly compensated for by the maturity of the 
international proletariat. Moreover, it is precisely the actual 
practice of building socialism that provides the best 
basis for mastering Marxist theory, since it gives rise to 
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material forces that are interested in it and in putting it into 
practice. ^ 6 

2. Let us turn now to the political factors which the anti- 
communists see as obstacles in the developing countries’ 
road to socialism. The matter, as we have stated above, turns 
basically on the so-called “geographical factor” and the 
ettect ot global conflict situations on the development of 
world socialism. 

French sociologist Tibor Mende tells us that at present the 
danger of communist influence” growing and of develop- 
ing countries switching to the socialist path is excluded. The 
reason he gives is that communism can “come to power” in 
any given country in only three ways: through military oc- 
cupation (he cites the East European countries and the Ko- 
rean I eople s Democratic Republic as examples); through a 
P r c °* r n acte , d war led by a strong communist party (the 
UbsK, the Chinese People’s Republic and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam); or as a consequence of foreign ob- 
struction of national renascence pushing the country into the 
communist camp (Cuba). If the West continues to pursue a 
far-sighted policy, Mende believes, the communist danger 
will be excluded. 

Since Mende and other anti-Communists of like mind view 
geographic location, incursion of foreign troops, and the 
existence of global conflict situations (that is, factors that are 
external to the socio-economic development of newly inde- 
pendent countries) as necessary and sufficient conditions for 
their going over to the socialist path, we might ask: what 
kind of external factors are, in fact, necessary for the build- 
ing of socialism, what role do they play, and how do they 
relate to internal factors? 

It seems as though the entire history of the formation of 
the world socialist system corroborates the anti-Commu- 
nists’ thesis about the role played by wars and geographic 
boundaries: the peoples of the Soviet Union embarked on 
the road of socialist development after the First World War; 
most of the other states also set out on the socialist path 
after a war (the Second World War), and this majority 
share geographic borders with the Soviet Union. 

But “after” does not mean “because of”. The Second 
World War, after all, involved many countries; the Soviet 
Army did not liberate only the territory of countries in 
Central and Southeast Europe; besides the socialist coun- 
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tries, Finland, Afghanistan and other non-socialist countries 
also border on the Soviet Union. Yet socialist revolutions 
did not take place in all those countries. On the other hand, 
the world became a witness to a revolution in Guatemala and 
to the victory of the Cuban revolution, both of which took 
place far from Soviet frontiers. 

Incidentally, the Cuban example did more than show the 
possibility of a victorious socialist revolution and the na- 
tural inclusion of a country into the world socialist system 
in the absence of a global conflict situation. Cuba levelled a 
double blow to “geographic fatalism”. It proved that the 
building of socialism is possible in a country geographically 
remote from the basic group of socialist states and in direct 
proximity to a major imperialist power. This permits us to 
draw important conclusions about a change in the correla- 
tion and role of external factors of revolution. 

On the one hand, a conflict situation and geographical 
proximity to socialist countries, while not necessary and suf- 
ficient factors for a successful socialist revolution, nonetheless 
have in the past played a substantial role in stimulating 
internal social processes that the whole course of this or that 
country’s history had been preparing. These external factors 
“removed” the obstacles impeding an internal explosion. On 
the other hand, they (especially the geographic factor) also 
hampered counter-revolution. In this sense they really were 
revolutionary factors. 

However, these external factors played such an important 
role only because of the relative weakness (military, econom- 
ic and political) of the world socialist system and the under- 
development of the communications media. Their role was 
bound to change with the development of world socialism 
and advances in science. This process is under way now — at 
full speed. The socialist system has now grown so strong and 
science has equipped it with such means of communication 
that it is becoming possible to “contain” imperialism and 
defend revolutionary gains without being in direct proxim- 
ity to socialist countries, and this can now be accomplished 
under conditions of peaceful coexistence. 

In other words, as a result of the change in the balance 
of forces between imperialism and socialism and as a con- 
sequence of progress in science and technology, the above- 
mentioned external factors do not play as significant a role 
in socialist revolution as before, although they have appar- 
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cntly not lost their significance entirely. At the same time 
peaceful coexistence and the world socialist system as an 
objective material force are beginning to play an increasingly 
aige role as external factors in the national liberation 
revolution. The colonies can win political independence under 
oth peaceful and non-peaceful conditions. Economic and 
cultural construction, without which a revolution cannot be 
brought to a conclusion, requires peaceful conditions (which, 
ot course, does not exclude local national liberation wars)’ 
I he emergence of global conflict situations can only hamper 
or even block the fulfilment of the constructive tasks facing 
the national liberation movement. As for the world socialist 
system, under present conditions it has become the basic 
obstacle to the “export of counter-revolution” to the develop- 
ing countries, no matter in what part of the world they 
may be. 7 

3. The anti-Communists also make frequent references to 
socio-economic factors, saying that most of the countries of 
Asia and especially of Africa lack the social basis for build- 
ing socialism. They argue that society in these countries 
either has not undergone class differentiation at all, or that 
this differentiation is of a nature that excludes class strug- 
gle. 

Professor Peter Worsley of Manchester University, for 
example, refers in his book, The Third XDorld , to “assertions 
by the ideologists of the new states that their societies were 
‘homogeneous’, that they lacked the antagonistic class divi- 
sions of the Euro-American world, and that they were, in 
consequence, peculiarly solidary ”. 58 

Indeed, a class basis for socialist transformations, in the 
form of an organised industrial proletariat, has not yet taken 
shape there, although in many young national states a pro- 
letariat is being formed fairly rapidly as national industry 
and the accompanying class stratification develop. 59 


“ Peter Worsley, 7 he Third World , London, 1964, p. 164. 

59 “In characterising the working class of the Afro-Asian continents 
it may be said that its nucleus consists of a relatively small plant and 
factory proletariat, around which are grouped broad strata of the semi- 
proletarian masses. . . . The agrarian-colonial structure of the Afro-Asian 
countries’ economies accounted for the predominance of an agricul- 
tural proletariat made up basically of plantation workers, and also for 
the proletariat’s close connection with the land and private plot farm- 
ing. The latter situation is typical above all of Africa, where there 
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Is it possible under such conditions for developing coun- 
tries where representatives of revolutionary democracy 
are in power to begin moving along the socialist path 
(or along a non-capitalist path as one of its preparatory 
forms)? 

The history of the national liberation movement and the 
present correlation of capitalist and socialist forces in the 
international arena indicate, in our view, that the answer is 
“yes”. As is known, at the first stage of the national libera- 
tion movement, the fight for national liberation was in many 
countries headed by the national bourgeoisie. Did this mean 
that the Marxist-Leninist thesis regarding the leading role 
of the proletariat in the national liberation struggle had 
become antiquated and that the resolution of the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Comintern, regarding the leading role of the 
proletariat, had been wrong? 

The Comintern had underestimated the revolutionary po- 
tential of the national bourgeoisie, but its resolution con- 
cerning the proletariat was fundamentally correct. And 
Czechoslovak historians are 100 per cent right when they 
say that there is no contradiction between the fact that the 
national bourgeoisie played a leading role and the Comin- 
tern’s resolution on this question. “The Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern proceeded from the fact that political indepen- 
dence can be attained only when the working class heads the 
national liberation movement. In actuality, however, after 
the Second World War India, Indonesia and Ghana won 
their political independence under conditions where the na- 
tional bourgeoisie headed the liberation movement. Does this 
mean that a big mistake was made in the analysis given by 
the Sixth Congress? We think not. This new opportunity to 
win political independence for one’s country arose primarily 
due to the growth of the socialist world — the vanguard of 
the working class; hence, on the world scale, it was precisely 
the leadership of the working class that made it possible for 
the bourgeoisie to occupy this new position.” 60 


are at present large numbers of migratory workers, a high degree of 
labour power fluctuation, and only an insignificant proportion of regular 
workers, most of whom, moreover, are unskilled.” (T he Working Class 
in the Countries of Asia and Africa , Moscow, 1964, pp. 4, 5, in Rus- 
sian.) 

60 The Current Liberation Movement and the National Bourgeoisie, 
Prague, 1961, pp. 48-49. 
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But if shortly after the Second World War the forces of 
world socialism and the correlation of capitalist and social- 
ist forces on the world scale were such that they essentially 
permitted the national bourgeoisie to become the predomin- 
ant force in a victorious national liberation revolution, does 
it not follow from this that in the new situation, the world 
proletariat — made up of the world socialist system and the 
proletariat of the capitalist countries, in alliance with the 
national detachments of the working class in the developing 
countries — can ensure the conditions necessary for revolu- 
tionary democracy to head the management of socialist con- 
struction in its own countries, and to carry the matter through 
to the extent that a mass working class is formed in the 
developing countries, thus giving rise to a social force capable 
of continuing the building of socialism and seeing it through 
to its conclusion ? This means, in essence, that the interna- 
tional working class (and above all the world socialist sys- 
tem, as its vanguard) is becoming a kind of guarantor that 
socialist transformations are carried out in the developing 
countries. 

It turns out, therefore, that none of the factors played up 
by the anti-Communists — neither the weakness of the work- 
ing class in the developing countries, nor the absence there 
of a number of political conditions which had accompanied 
successful socialist or people’s democratic revolutions at the 
first stage of the socialist system’s formation, nor the critical 
attitude taken by the national intelligentsia towards Marxist 
ideology — is a big enough obstacle under present conditions 
to prevent “Third World” countries from switching over to 
the socialist path of development and gradually entering the 
world socialist system. 

The “Third World” is currently undergoing a gradual 
social differentiation, stemming in large measure from its 
heterogeneity. As long as the Afro-Asian countries were colo- 
nies and dependent territories, the “material foundation of 
Western society” that was laid by the colonialists (and this 
foundation varied from country to country) remained latent, 
since political independence was needed for it to be real- 
ized . 61 When political independence became a fact, however, 

61 It would be worthwhile to recall Marx’s words relating to India, 
but just as valid in relation to other former colonies: “England has 
to fulfil a double mission in India: one destructive, the other regenerat- 
ing — the annihilation of old Asiatic society, and the laying of the 
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it could be seen even more distinctly that the “Third World ’ 
countries, while on the whole backward, nonetheless stood 
at different levels of social development: in some, capitalist 
tendencies were quite marked, a national bourgeoisie had 
taken shape and there were even the beginnings of a monop- 
oly bourgeoisie (in India, for example, to say nothing of 
Latin American countries, which are often put side by side 
with the Afro-Asian countries); in other countries these ten- 
dencies appeared to a lesser degree, so that a real opportu- 
nity opened up for them to start right out on a non-capitalist 
path of development. 

Nothing we have said above controverts the assertion 
made by some sociologists that the “Third World” countries 
are all following different paths of development (which, 
incidentally, is how they explain the “competitive 
struggle” between the two world systems to expand their 
influence). 

It would be an oversimplification, however, to consider 
only the countries that have taken a non-capitalist road as 
the nearest reserve for world socialism, or, conversely, to 
consider the other group of countries — those which have 
freed themselves of colonial oppression and are now on the 
capitalist road of development — as an irretrievable (at least 
in the near future) “loss” for the world socialist system. The 
formation of the latter is not going along as straight a path 
as the anti-Communists think. 

It is perfectly true that where socialist reforms are imple- 
mented in a “Third World” country that has embarked on a 
non-capitalist path, and it is given access to the socialist 
market, this objectively ranks it with the countries of the 
socialist world. But we should not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the question of the consistency of socialist reforms in 
countries following a non-capitalist path remains open. In- 


material foundations of Western society in Asia All the English 

bourgeoisie may be forced to do will neither emancipate nor materially 
mend the social condition to the mass of the people, depending not only 
on the development of the productive powers, but on their appropria- 
tion by the people. But what they will not fail to do is to lay down the 
material premises for both. . . . The Indians will not reap the fruits of 
the new elements of society scattered among them by the British bour- 
geoisie, till in Great Britain itself the now ruling classes shall have been 
supplanted by the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus themselves 
shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English yoke alto- 
gether.” (K. Marx and F. Engels, On Colonialism , pp. 82, 85.) 
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cidentally, another reason for uneveness in the development 
of world socialism is that the changes in the correlation of 
forces in Iliird World countries (where the preconditions 
of capitalist development will remain over a long period in 
countries that have chosen a non-capitalist road, while pre- 
conditions of socialist development will be increasingly in 
evidence in the countries going the capitalist way) can seri- 
ously slow down socialist reforms in some countries, yet 
accelerate them in others. 

Die world socialist system is often viewed as a socially 
uniform system, a country’s access to which can be gained 
only by its implementing socialist transformations and build- 
ing the foundations of a socialist society. But, strictly speak- 
ing, any social system is uniform only as an ideal, completed 
system; in reality a contradiction is possible between the 
social essence of a system and its existence , which could 
manifest itself in a non-correspondence between what type 
of system it is as a whole and the type of states that join it 
at definite stages of its development. 

The formation of the world socialist system is taking place 
much more rapidly than did the formation of the world 
capitalist system, for capitalism is “working” for socialism a 
lot more than feudalism “worked” for capitalism. Capitalism 
not only creates the material preconditions for socialism as 
a social system , but also prepares and organises “systemic” 
ties, that is, it creates the material preconditions for social- 
ism as a world system (feudalism did not create such precon- 
ditions for capitalism). The unevenness of this system’s 
development (as one aspect of the uneven maturation of 
world socialism) stems in part from the fact that the states 
which become part of it are themselves at different levels of 
socialist maturity. 

Relations between the socialist states and newly indepen- 
dent countries (above all those contiguous to the socialist 
world) may in time develop in such a way that the latter 
will voluntarily tie themselves in with the socialist market 
and enter into close political and cultural contact with the 
entire socialist world or some part of it, meanwhile remain- 
ing politically independent and neutral. This, in turn, will 
promote their more rapid socialist maturation and direct in- 
clusion in the world socialist system. 

A number of factors, both external and internal, can stim- 
ulate such a process: unfavourable economic relations with 
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the capitalist countries, coupled with a growth in the capac- 
ity of the socialist market, which can “compensate” the 
developing countries for the losses incurred as a result of 
their leaving the capitalist market; a military and political 
threat or the imposition of an economic blockade by the im- 
perialist powers. ... . 

Finally, the process under consideration is determined to 
a large extent by the nature and conditions of the social 
changes taking place in the “Third World ^ countries follow- 
ing the capitalist road of development. These changes de- 
pend on what kind of capitalism and what kind of bour- 
geoisie exist there and whether they can be compared with 
the classical capitalism and the classical bourgeoisie that 
developed in Western Europe during the period of primary 
accumulation. If they can be so compared, then the capitalist 
development of these countries must inevitably strengthen 
the world capitalist system and remove these countries 
further and further away from the world socialist system. 

Studies made by Soviet economists and sociologists of the 
social processes in the developing countries, however, indi- 
cate that the situation there is quite different. G. Mirsky, for 
example, summed it up as follows: “Some newly independent 
countries are presently developing basically along capitalist 
lines. In India, for example, local capitalism is without 
question undergoing rapid development. Capitalist methods 
predominate in the politics and economics of a number of 
other young national states. However, even in those coun- 
tries where the national bourgeoisie holds a dominant posi- 
tion there is no evidence of a mechanical repetition of the 
traditional capitalist path of development. The internal so- 
cial and economic processes within the young states are 
being significantly influenced by the world socialist system. 
Socialism’s influence and assistance, which will unquestion- 
ably increase in the future, open up new opportunities for 
the peoples of these states, enable them to oppose the claims 
of the imperialists more decisively, and give rise to distinc- 
tive and unprecedented economic forms .” b2 

It is not, however, just a matter of the world socialist sys- 
tem’s influence. The combined effect of three factors the 


62 77 ie World Economy and International Relations , 1963, No. 3, 
pp. 64-65 (in Russian). 
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world socialist system, the international working class, and 
the internal progressive forces within the young states them- 
selves— while not changing the nature of the bourgeoisie as 
a class or of capitalism as a system, nonetheless does sub- 

“Tu-jaa r i tlC pn ? cess ° f ca P ita Hst development in the 

Thud World countries. The bourgeoisie of these countries 
have to operate under historically new conditions, quite dif- 
icient from those existing in Western Europe during the 
period of the bourgeoisie’s ascendant development. 

In the first place, capitalism in the newly independent 
countries lacks the external, and so far also the internal 
souices of accumulation that the European capitalist coun- 
tries had at their disposal — and this significantly slows down 
the rate of its development. 

In the second place, the bourgeoisie of the mature capital- 
ist countries will never relate (by virtue of its dominant 
position on the capitalist market) to the bourgeoisie of the 
developing countries as to an equal partner. “National capi- 
talism is being subjected — and will be subjected for a long 
time to come— to economic exploitation and political pres- 
sure by the big capitalist powers, and above all by the for- 
mer parent states. This will perforce “revolutionise” the 
bourgeoisie of the developing countries and perpetuate its 
dual, contradictory nature, forcing it to oppose imperialism 
and support measures that promise effective and more rapid 
development of the national economy. Its anti-imperialist 
orientation and its desire to escape the vice of the “Western 
market will compel the bourgeoisie to turn to the countries 
of the world socialist system and to the socialist market. 

We might ask at this point: what are the class conditions 
of ^capitalist development in the “Third World” countries? 

“. . .Various social structures based on small production 
(small-capitalist and small-commodity, semi-feudal, and 
patriarchal-tribal) embrace about 80-90 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed population.” Furthermore, “the size, rate and 
perspective of the relative overpopulation” underlying small 
and very small production “are such that the growth of pres- 
ent capitalist industry cannot resolve the chronic unemploy- 
ment in the Afro-Asian countries in the historically foresee- 
able future The development along the lines of ‘classical’ 

capitalism, with its characteristic limited rates, while lead- 
ing to an economically stronger large-scale capitalist struc- 
ture, is not (and will not be in the near future) accompanied 
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by a rapid reduction in the great number of people employed 
in small and very small production.” 63 

Every day and every hour, the predominance of petty 
bourgeois forces gives rise to capitalism, but, at the same 
time, pressure from the working masses continuously under- 
mines and weakens it, preventing it from getting a firm 
foothold and consolidating itself as the basic economic struc- 
ture. If, in addition to this, the entire complex picture of 
class relations and class struggle in the “Third World” coun- 
tries is taken into account, there would obviously be suffi- 
cient grounds to make the following general conclusion: the 
development of a capitalist economy (and hence a capitalist 
society) in the newly independent countries will proceed at 
such a slow rate, and the position of the larger part of the 
bourgeoisie there will be so unstable and dual in nature, that 
the question of who will win in these countries will be left 
unanswered for a long, long time. In the meantime, however, 
there will always be both the possibility of switching over to 
a non-capitalist road of development and the possibility 
of being drawn much more rapidly into the orbit of the 
world socialist system (which is by no means the same 
thing as building socialism) than would be the case if we 
were speaking of European or North American capitalist 
countries. 


* 

Anti-Communists often accuse Marxists of being “exces- 
sively optimistic”, and of making simplistic judgements 
about the future development of the countries of Asia, Afri- 
ca and Latin America and their relations with the world 
socialist system. 

Communists do not build illusions that the national liber- 
ation movement and relations between the socialist coun- 
tries and the “Third World” will develop without contradic- 
tions and conflicts. The fact — which Marxists recognise — 
that the development of the world revolutionary process is 
uneven means that progressive social processes may not only 
be sharply accelerated, but may also be temporarily slowed 
down; it means not only movement forward, but also the 
possibility of a certain amount of retrogression in individual 
sectors of world progress. Marxists must, therefore, not only 


63 The Peoples of Asian and Africa , 1964, No. 6, p. 11 (in Russian). 
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deal with global categories, but also be able to make a con- 
crete analysis of a given current situation; they must not only 
rely on objective laws, but must also take into account sub- 
jective factors. However, the unevenness of the revolutionary 
process alters neither the ultimate perspective of victory for 
the forces of progress, nor the overall correlation of the 
forces of revolution and counter-revolution at the present 
stage of historical development, nor the overall picture of 
relations between the socialist and the developing countries— 
relations which on the whole contribute to the weakening of 
the world capitalist system and the strengthening of the 
world socialist system and the consolidation of its' influence 
as the decisive factor in social progress. 


Conclusion 


A critical analysis of even a limited number of anti- 
communist conceptions of the socialist countries’ interna- 
tional relations shows how varied and flexible, in its own 
way, anti-communism is. 

When the ideologists of the monopoly bourgeoisie set 
about assessing this or that phenomenon extant in the social- 
ist world, they often find themselves at odds with each other 
not only in their interpretation of the particular problem, 
but also in their overall methodological approach. The most 
diverse and even mutually exclusive views of the world — 
from the vulgar materialistic to the religious-idealistic — may 
be found among them, which in turn has a marked effect on 
their interpretations of one and the same factor as well as on 
their practical recommendations. 

This feature, while on the one hand an advantage to anti- 
communism from the standpoint of its adaptability to the 
diversity of conditions in the changing international situa- 
tion, is, on the other hand, the Achilles’ heel of anti-com- 
munist theories, since it vividly reveals their scientific in- 
validity and contradictoriness. 

The present book examined current anti-communist con- 
ceptions relating to the functioning and development of the 
world socialist system. Selected from the tremendous volume 
of anti-communist literature that is thrown year after year 
onto the bourgeois ideological “market” were works expound- 
ing theories which are in greatest “demand” among reactio- 
nary bourgeois politicians and which are the most widely used 
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by the monopoly bourgeoisie for the purpose of “moulding” 
the average” American or European as well as members of 
the young intelligentsia of the developing countries. 

I his circumstance makes anti-communism especially dan- 
gerous. Today, when mass movements, both national and in- 
ternational, are becoming an effective political force, anti- 
communist propaganda endeavours to disorientate the “man 
ol the masses”, to confuse him and direct him along a false 
path. Sociologists rightly note that “modern man” is becom- 
ing increasingly interested in social problems, that he is a 
socially thinking individual. He wants to understand better 
what kind of society he is living in, how to improve it, what 
has to be done to prevent a new world war, and who is his 
friend and who is his enemy along this road. The anti-Com- 
munists try to use this manifestation of civic attitude for their 
own purposes. True, while the reactionary bourgeoisie in the 
past tried to convince the man in the street that his well- 
being was being jeopardised primarily by communism as an 
international movement, now it is “proving” to him that it 
is the world system of socialist states— the “Soviet bloc” or 
the Communist bloc — which is to blame for everything and 
that he must fight against it for the sake of preserving the 
values of “Western civilisation”. 

Anti-communism at its present stage is not only a struggle 
against the Soviet Union, the other socialist countries and all 
segments of the world communist movement; it is also a 
veiled form of struggle against democracy and the peace 
movement, for today not a single progressive movement 
aimed at resolving world problems can do without the sup- 
port of communist forces and the socialist world. 

It follows, then, that the struggle against anti-communism 
as the ideology of the present-day monopoly bourgeoisie 
cannot be limited to merely refuting its propositions; it must 
also become increasingly an element of practical politics. 
This, in turn, means that it has become imperative to combine 
the “exploding” of theories piled up by anti-communist 
ideologists with positive Marxist solutions to the urgent prob- 
lems posed by the development of the modern world — the 
very problems to which the “average” man in bourgeois so- 
ciety is desperately seeking answers. Hence, the struggle 
against anti-communism must be aimed above all at winning 
over the intelligentsia, the middle strata and a certain part 
of the working class, which are at times deluded by anti- 
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communist propaganda but still take part in progressive mass 
movements. 

As far as the anti-communism of the big bourgeoisie is 
concerned, it would be senseless to try to eradicate it by 
criticism alone. Since this reactionary ideology is designed to 
protect the economic and political interests of the capitalist 
class, it will exist as long as that class exists. This means 
that the task of criticising anti-communism (since anti-com- 
munism evolves and adapts itself to the changing situation) 
may be considered completed only after the exploiter ele- 
ments disappear and their ideology recedes into the past 
along with them. 

Anti-communism has gone through a marked and highly 
instructive evolution in its more than a century-long history. 
Before the First World War, as it frantically attacked the 
communist idea of socialising the means of production and 
slandered Communists in every way possible, anti-commu- 
nism directed its main thrusts against the labour movement 
led by Marxist parties, and identified itself with anti-Marx- 
ism. 

After the leaders of the Second International betrayed 
the working class and went over to the side of their national 
bourgeoisie, the camp of the anti -Communists was augment- 
ed by people who continued to call themselves Marxists. 
Their fight against Soviet power after 1917 exposed the so- 
cial betrayal as complicity in counter-revolution masked by 
socialist slogans. For a long period — right up to the time 
that the working class came to power in a number of European 
and Asian states — anti-communism functioned primarily in 
the form of anti-Bolshevism and assumed the character of 
anti-Sovietism; that is, it was bent on discrediting and over- 
throwing the world’s first Soviet form of socialist organisa- 
tion of society, and on regaining for capitalism the status it 
had lost after the October Revolution of being the all- 
embracing system of social relations on earth. It was in this 
period that anti-communism reached “full bloom ”, so to 
speak, having mustered for its pernicious purpose not only 
the big bourgeoisie but also certain segments of the middle 
and petty bourgeoisie and part of the worker aristocracy. 
This circumstance partly explains the relatively easy victory 
of the fascist regimes in Italy (in 1922) and Germany (in 
1933), which had concluded an “anti-Comintern pact” be- 
tween themselves and also with militaristic Japan. 
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The long years of bloody fascist tyranny and struee-lc 
against it taught the masses valuable lessons which to this 
day determine certain features of social psychology abroad 
First of all, it became perfectly clear to most people that 
violent anti-communism, if allowed to triumph, opens the 
door to wanton reaction. The rout in 1945 of the main 
lorces of fascism and militarism in Europe and Asia by the 
anti-Hitler coalition, headed by the Soviet Union and the 
Kesistance forces; the ensuing establishment of several peo- 
ple s democratic states; and the general upsurge of the Ia- 
bour, democratic, and national liberation movements, all 
helped the small and middle bourgeoisie to gain insight into 

j r fnln nS t . t ie antl ‘ comm unist sentiments of the 1920s 
and 1930s. It became clear that before the Second World 
\\ ar the sentiments of those segments of the population that 
did not belong to the monopoly circles were determined to 
a large extent by imperialist propaganda, which fed them a 
distoited picture of the then world’s only Soviet experience 
in socialist construction. As the truth about the Soviet Union 
spread and prospects opened up for organising a new society 
in accordance with the possibilities and traditions of each 
country, there came a widespread repudiation of anti-com- 
munism by the non-proletarian masses. The line dividin'*- 
social groups according to their attitude towards commu- 
nism became more distinct: the owners of monopolies and 
those who tied their fortunes to them took a position of 
hostility towards it on principle and were prepared to fight 
it to the death. The middle strata, however, felt animosity 
not towards socialism in general, but to one form of it or 
anotnei ; they showed fear of revolutionary violence, an in- 
clination towards compromise, and an unwillingness actively 
to resist a socialist restructuring of society as long as it did 
not lead to their expropriation and ruin. 

The reactionary bourgeoisie consequently had to make 
substantial modifications in its anti-communist tactics during 
the first two postwar decades. The marked shift to the Left 
or the intelligentsia in the countries of advanced capitalism 
and the gravitation towards Marxism — the only teaching in 
which a socially thinking bourgeois intellectual finds at least 
a partial answer to the problems of present-day life that dis- 
turb him— ultimately brought about a situation where the 
anti-communist bourgeoisie began increasingly to “flirt” with 
Marxism. More and more frequently now we become witness 
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to a paradoxical fact: the theory of communism, developed 
by Marx, Engels and Lenin (especially the problem of alien- 
ation and humanism), is sometimes used for purposes of 
anti-communist propaganda! Some bourgeois ideologists are 
prepared to “admit” that the theory contains rational fea- 
tures, but claim that the actual practice of communist con- 
struction in the socialist countries is not consistent with it. 
It turns out, then, that Communists are now bad, as far as 
the bourgeoisie is concerned, not because they are Commu- 
nists, but because they are not consistent Marxists. That is an 
important feature of the evolution of anti-communism. 

The present era is an era of world-wide transition from 
capitalism to socialism. The general direction of events is 
being determined by the predominant force of the world 
revolutionary process — the working class, backed by its state 
organisation in the countries of the world socialist system. 
This does not mean that the present era demands uniform- 
ity of thought and behaviour of the heterogeneous social 
forces that are drawn into this enormous stream. On the 
contrary, the more actively countries and peoples, at times 
in entire social formations divorced from socialism, take 
part in it, and the greater variety of socio-economic condi- 
tions and the greater diversity — in terms of race, culture, 
language, customs, mores, climate, history, religion, etc., — 
the consistent or inconsistent supporters of the new society 
encounter, the broader becomes the scope of experiment, the 
more necessary becomes experiment itself, the more lively 
becomes debate and the more actively do the reactionary 
forces butt into it with the aim of holding back the revolu- 
tionary process. 

The postwar world situation has been characterised by the 
growing prestige of the socialist countries (the USSR, above 
all) and of socialism as a world system; by the wide dissem- 
ination of socialist ideas; and by an abundance of newly 
emerging forms of non-Marxist socialism, the latter often 
serving as the guiding doctrine in countries that do not have 
an industrial proletariat and have not experienced developed 
forms of internal class struggle. The complete and final 
victory of socialism in the USSR and the consolidation of 
socialism in the other countries of the world socialist system 
have opened up broad possibilities for testing all kinds of 
methods of socialist transformations under various socio- 
historical conditions, for fruitful debate on the various ways 
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of building socialism and on ways of fitting the general 
features of a socialist system to the concrete national and 
historical conditions of this or that country. 

To fight anti-communism skilfully, to avoid, in the heat 
of polemics, ranking our friends among our enemies and 
alienating our tomorrow’s allies, we must understand the 
essence of the social reforms which are being carried out in 
many of the less developed countries and which are often 
dressed in motley nationalist trappings, different with dif- 
ferent people. 

In the history of the world socialist system, the events and 
trends of the 1960s were distinctive above all for their hav- 
ing conclusively dispelled the metaphysical conception of a 
rectilinear development of the world socialist community, 
and showed the complex, contradictory nature of that 
development. This fact gives bourgeois circles occasion to 
speak of a “crisis” and “disintegration” of the world socialist 
system and of contradiction between the Marxist ideal and the 
concrete historical forms of the new system. In fact, how- 
ever, it is not a matter of a crisis of world socialism, but of 
a crisis of the mechanical, abstract interpretation of the laws 
of development of socialism as a complex of internal and 
international relations of a new type, which have their own 
history and, naturally, do not immediately reach a high level 
of socialist maturity. 

The world socialist system is not a closed community that 
has taken its final shape; it will continue to be augmented 
with new countries as a natural part of its development as 
long as capitalism exists on earth. From an historical per- 
spective, the nearest reserve of this kind consists of a number 
of developing states of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
whose level of development is lower than the least developed 
socialist countries. The objectively determined inevitable in- 
clusion of these countries into the orbit of the world socialist 
community should lead not only to a further increase in the 
heterogeneity of the system, with all of the ensuing conse- 
quences, but also to a repetition (on a new basis) of some of 
the features characteristic of the early stages of the develop- 
ment of the world socialist system within its present boun- 
daries. It follows that a condition of completeness (even if 
achieved for a certain period of time within the present 
framework) will be only a transitory feature of the develop- 
ment of the world socialist system; over the longer stretches 
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of the road to the new formation this development is a com- 
plex, contradictory and unceasing process. 

Changes in the rate and form of the socialist system’s 
development prompt the politicians and ideologists of impe- 
rialism to change their tactics of struggle against world com- 
munism. These changes are directly expressed in the evolu- 
tion, begun recently, of imperialist policy towards the so- 
cialist countries. This involves, above all, a differential ap- 
proach aimed at disuniting the socialist countries and setting 
them against each other. 

The “differential approach” is not limited to foreign policy 
practice only; it is coupled with the emergence of anti-com- 
munist theories drawing contrasts between socialist countries 
and between forms and methods of building socialism. The 
anti-Communists at times display exceptional “flexibility” 
as they skilfully adopt opportunistic ideas circulating in in- 
dividual countries and use for their own ends controversial 
pronouncements made by some members of the communist 
and workers’ parties. Considering the fact that the natural 
process of differentiation within the world socialist system 
will continue, the anti-communist'theorists will apparently 
be concentrating in the near future on “elaborating” the 
theories of “national communism”. In this connection, the 
need arises to make a critical analysis of the anti-communist 
concepts of “national models of socialism”, and, on the basis 
of the fraternal countries’ experience in socialist construc- 
tion, to give a Marxist elaboration of the Leninist thesis on 
the diversity of ways and forms of socialist construction. 

“The community of action which the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association called into being, the exchange of ideas 
by means of the different organs of the sections in all coun- 
tries, and finally the direct discussions at the General Con- 
gress will by degrees create for the general workers’ move- 
ment its common theoretical programme also.” 64 

The above words were written in 1869. What Marx pre- 
dicted came true long ago, and life gave Communists other 
problems to work on. It was precisely because there developed 
fundamental ideological community on the basis of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and the commonness of the socio-historical 
practice of anti-capitalist struggle and the building of so- 
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cialism and communism, that there began a debate over 
methods of solving analogous problems in different coun- 
tries. It is quite natural and may at times become acute until 
such time as the socio-economic and cultural levels of the 
socialist countries are aligned. 

We must not forget, however, that until such time as so- 
cialism becomes the predominant social system on our planet, 
anti-communism will be keeping a close eye on what is hap- 
pening in socialist countries and how the contradictions 
among them are being resolved. When absolutely necessary 
it may assume the guise of a supporter of socialism, all the 
while striving to discredit socialism as a social system and as 
a world system. It is the duty of true Marxists-Leninists, of 
true Communists and internationalists, to take this front of 
the ideological class struggle into account and, depending on 
the situation, to determine the form and nature of their in- 
ternal polemics, making certain that they will not help the 
class enemy. Criticism of the anti-communist theories of so- 
cialism as a world system is a means of contributing to the 
ideological and political unity of communist parties and 
socialist countries. 
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